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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


THIRD  EDITION. 


AtJ  ofiering  to  the  Public  a  new  Edition  of  the  Writings 
of  John  Smith,  the  Publishers  think  it  necessary  to  state 
that  it  is  printed  from  the  second  edition  of  1 673,  collated 
with  that  of  1660,  and  that  no  alterations  whatever  have 
been  made,  farther  than  correcting  the  typographical 
errors  with  which  they  both  abounded,  and  which  were 
too  palpable  to  be  passed  over.  The  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  other  quotations,  have  been  examined  with  care,  and, 
as  often  as  possible,  verified. 

Besides  the  two  editions  of  the  entire  work,  above-men- 
tioned, an  Abridgment,  by  Lord  Hailes,  was  published 
in  the  year  1754,  and  another,  by  the  Rev.  John  King, 
M.  A.  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year :  ^^  But,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  highly 
respectable  Divine,*  in  reference  to  this  Work,  **  in 
such  abridgments  the  distinctive  features  of  the  original 
author  are  too  commonly  lost." — *^  He  that  should  republish 
the  Volume  at  large,  would  perform  a  great,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  an  acceptable  service  to  the  religious  public." 
This,  and  similar  suggestions,  fi:om  different  quarters,  to- 

*  The  RsY.  JoHV  Jmn,  Rector  of  Abingdon  in  the  Di(0ce8e  of  Cathel — 
Vide  Seucoks,  Sva  page  91. 


6  ADVERTISEMENT. 

gether  with  the  extreme  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price  *  of 
both  the  former  editions,  have  induced  the  Publishers  to 
bring  forward  the  present  one.  It  is  hoped,  that  in  the 
improved  form  in  which  these  Discourses  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Public,  they  will  meet  with  that  notice  and 
r^;ard,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  eminent 
alike  for  their  talents  and  their  piety,  they  are  well  entitled 
to  receive. 

148,  Strand, 
August  Ist,  1821. 


*  Hm  usual  prioM  of  tb#  qI4  4t(v  ejitioQS  luite  Iwen  for  Boiiie  ynri  past 
fium  eighteen  to  twentj-foov  shflliugs ;  and  a  copy  of  tbe  aeoond  edition 
brought  by  pnbUe  auction  in  the  oountiy  a  fcw  monte  dnoe  ihHy  tMKimgi  / 


MEMOm  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 


•T 


LORD  HAILES. 


John  Smrru^  the  autiior  of  die  foUowiiig  DiscKMnaif  was 
bom  in  tbe  year  1618)  at  Adiiurch,  near  Onndl^  in  Nofth- 
amptonahire,  where  his  i&Aer  pOiMssed  a  small  fiurm.^ 

On  the  5th  of  April,  l6S6,he  was  admitted  a  achoiar  of 
Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge*f  It  was  his  peculiar 
felicity  to  have  for  tutor  Dr.  Whichcote.-f  bj  that  catceUent 
person  he  was  directed  in  his  studies,  and  bounteously 
maintained.  R 

In  the  year  1 640,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  in  the  year  1644)  the  degnse  of  Master  of  Arts. 

He  never  obtained  a  Fellowship  in  Emanud  CoUege ; 
for  which  the  following  reason  may  be  assigned ;  by  the 
statutes  of  that  College,  no  more  than  one  Fellow  can  be 
admitted  from  any  one  county ;  and  William  DilUng>- 
hatne,$  a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  had  been  admitted 

*  Bishop  Kenoet — R^^bter  and  Chronicle,  p.  137. — Bishop  Patrick's 
Wncfu  atfiDoii* 

t  Ibid. 

f  At  tiafc  time  YtXkf^  of  Emamid  College,  and  aftenrarda  Prfiffosi  of 
King's  College. 

g  PireCaoe  to  Smith's  Select  Discounts,  bf  John  Wortfaington,  D*  D.  p»  W. 

S  Afterwards  Doctor  of  Divuiity,  and  Biaster  of  that  College^ 
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a  Fellow  in  the  year  1 642,  at  which  tune  Mr.  Smith  was 
not,  by  his  standing  in  the  University,  capable  of  a  Fellow- 
ship.* 

He  was^  however,  on  the  1 1  th  of  June^ '  1 644,'  appointed 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College  in  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of 
one  of  the  Fellows  whom  the  Earl  of  Manchester  ejected  at 
that  time,  by  virtue  of  the  Parliamentary  ordinance.f 

In  this  Collie  he  became  eminently  useful  as  a  Fellow 
and  a  Tutor;  after  a  tedious  sickness,  supported  with 
exemplary  patience,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  August,  1652, 
and  was.buried  in  the  chapel  of  Queen's  College,  % 

To  that  College  he  bequeathed  a  valuable  collection  of 
books ;  an  which  account  he  is  recorded  among  its  bene- 
factors, and  his  name,  and  the  donation  made  by  him,  are 
publicly  recited  at  the  end  of  every  term.  || 

He  was  a  person  of  lively  apprehension,  solid  judgment, 
and  unwearied  diligence;  by  these  qualifications  he  ac- 
quired, at  an  early  age,  a  knowledge  in  the  sciences, 
uncommonly  extensive. 

He  was  read  in  law  and  physic,  well  versed  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  critically  skilled  in  the 
learned  languages.  His  abilities  as  a  moralist  and  a  divine, 
may  be.  discerned  from  his  Select  Discourses.  He  may 
seem  to  have  overrated  the  writings  of  the  later  Platonists, 
and  to  have  paid  too  great  regard  to  their  authority :  but 
he  had  this  &ult  in  common  with  many  of  his  cotempo- 

*  From  the  infonnation  of  the  accamte  and  ingenious  Dr.  Bircfa,  SecreCaiy 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

t  In  the  place  of  one  Appleby,  as  Walker  conjectures.  ^List  of  Loyal  and 
Episcopal  Clergy,  p.  157.  folio,  London,  1714. 

f  Biiliop  Patrick's  Funeral  Sennon. 

II  From  the  information  of  Dr.  Binfa. 
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r&rie&.    The  study  of  Plotiaus,  and  of  the  other  authors 
of  his  sect,  was  then  much  cultivated  at  Cambridge. 

They  who  knew  him,  represent  him  to  have  been  of  a 
character  most  amiable.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  dis- 
interested man :  his  notions  of  virtue  were  exalted,  his 
benevolence  universal :  Christian  kindness  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  heart,  and  the  constant  and  delightful  sub- 
ject of  his  conversation  :  the  zeal  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  was  unhappily  violent,  his  own  temper  was  passionate; 
y<st  he  was  ever  fiiithful  to  the  great  law  of  love.  The 
perverse  and  obstinate  wickedness  of  mankind  excited  in 
him  emotions  of  sorrow,  not  of  anger. 

He  was  communicative  of  his  knowledge  to  others,  and 
on  thdir  account  cheerfully  permitted  the  interruption  of 
his  own  studies. 

He  performed  the  duties  belonging  to  his  o£Sce  of  Tutor 
with  fiuthfiil  application :  he  taught  equally  by  precept  and 
example :  he  had  an  ease' of  expression  rarely  to  be  found 
in  studious  and  abstracted  persons :  he  laboured  to  accom- 
plish  his  pupils  in  all  human  literature ;  yet  he  employed 
his  most  anxious  care  in  leading  them  in  the  ways  of 
heavenly  wisdom ;  for  he  was,  as  Bishop  Patrick  expresses 
it,  <<  a  holy  and  faithful  guardian." 

Yet  did  not  his  learning  and  superior  usefulness  swell 
him  with  arrogance :  his  humility  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  his  virtues.  He  himself  was  wont  to  say,  ^*  That 
learning,  when  put  in  opposition  to  moral  accomplish- 
ments, was  nothing  more  than  an  excellent  kind  of  vanity." 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  careful  of  adapting  his  discourses 
to  the  capacity  of  his  audience :  he  was  zealous  for  the 
salvation  of  souls ;  to  this  great  end  he  purposed  to  have 
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dediented  his  futni'e  labours  t  bttt  God  tftt  pleased  to  cctU 
him  earty  to  the  itewfttd  of  obedimee. 

He  was  constant  in  meditation^  and  serious  in  prayer : 
his  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  religion  was  sincere,  and 
productiv^e  of  good  works:  in  a  word,  he  was  a  plain^ 
hearted,  intelligent,  and  practical  Christian. 

He  composed  not  only  the  Select  Discourses,  but  also 
several  Treatises,  as  well  in  Latin  as  in  English.  Some 
part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  once  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Worthington.*  His  mathematical  lectures  are  men« 
tioned  with  particular  commendation ;  tihe  contents  of  the 
other  Treatises  are  not  known. 

His  Select  Discourses  were  by  his  executor,  Dr.  Samuel 
Cradock,  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Worthington,t 
who,  with  much  industry  and  labour,  prepared  them  fi>:f 
the- press.  They  were  published  at  London  in  the  year 
1660;  and  again  in  the  year  1673.  The  discourse  of 
Prophecy  was  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Le  Clerc,  and 
prefixed  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets,  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  17S1.  The  discourse  of  the 
Excellency  and  Nobleness  of  True  Religion  was  also 
separately  published  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1 745. 

*  Preface,  p.  zzzi.  (JVbntf  ^  thete  have  ev§r  been  printed.) 
f  Preface,  p.  i. 


TO  THE  PRECEDING  MEMOIR  THE  FOLLOWING 

TESTIMONIES 

MAY  BE  SUBJOINED. 


[is  Select  DiacoiiVBes,  wliScfa  were  CoU^e  EzeraiacSy  end  oontributed  to 
new  tfaoughte  and  a  lublimer  ityle  in  the  memben  of  the  Vmwtatmtj^ 
were  pobliahed  l^  his  ftiend,  Dr.  Worthington,  in  April,  166a" 

Dr,  BiMCBf  in  hit  Life  of  jirehhithop  THBoUtny  PP^  ^  7> 


**  These  aie  not  Sennoosy  but  TreeliMs;  and  an  len  known  than  they 
deserves  They  diow  an  ancoinmon  readi  of  nnderrtanding  and  penetiatioa, 
as  wdl  as  an  immenie  tieafure  of  lonung  in  their  author.*' 

Mr.  CEALMBBSf  m  hi$  Bu^graphicai  Aidumaty,  VoL  XXVIII.  p^  196. 


**  A  mind  which  diqpiays  at  once  such  Taat  inteUectual  powen,  and  nidi 
eialted  spiritoal  endowmenti,  may  well  excite  oar  admtratioi^  and  leave  us 
at  a  loae  wbkh  moet  to  wonder  at^— that  a  man  ef  tfairty-ihre  should  have  made 
audi  gigantic  strides  in  literature ;  or  that,  having  done  so^  he  should  at  the 
sune  time  have  made  such  rapid  attainments  in  the  Divine  life.** 

Meo.  John  JTiirOy  M.  A,  Trefaee  to  hit  jAridgmeni  of  the 
Sdea  Ditanatet,  pp.  xxiz,  sxx. 


Our  author  Is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Professor  Du«au>  Stbwaet, 
in  giving  some  extracts  from  these  Discourses  in  bis  First  Dissertation  pre* 
fixed  to  the  New  Supplement  to  tiie  EncydopsMKa  Britannica*  pp.  88»  98, 106. 


In  the  QvA&TxnLT  Rxvixw,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  527,  these  Discourses  are 
quoted,  and  their  author  is  styled  "  a  writer  of  great  erudition  and  strength 
of  mind.'* 


A  Life  of  Mr.  Smith  is  given  in  the  Chbistiav  Osbxbvzb,  Vol  I  IT. 
P*  389,  but  it  is  entirely  extracted  from  Bishop  Fetrick's  Funeral  Sermon, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Volume. 


TO  THE  READER. 


1  HE  intendment  of  this  Pre&ce  is  not  to  court  the  reader 
into  an  high  esteem  either  of  these  discourses  or  their 
author,  the  discourses  will  best  speak  what  they  are»  and 
for  the  author,  his  own  works  wOI  praise  him ;  but  only 
to  give  a  clear  and  plain  account  of  what  concerns  this 
edition,  and  withal,  to  observe  something  concerning  the 
discourses  themselves,  and  the  author  of  them,  not  unne- 
cessary perhaps  for  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with. 

The  papers  now  published,  I  received  from  the  author's 
executor,  Mr.  Samuel  Cradock,  then  Fellow  of  Em- 
manuel CoUege,  now  Rector  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somer- 
setshire, whose  beneficence  to  the  public  in  imparting 
these  treasures,  I  thought  worthy  to  be  here,  in  the  first 
place,  gratefiilly  remembered. 

Having  taken  a  more  general  view  of  these,  and  some 
other  papers,  divers  of  which  were  loose  and  scattered, 
not  being  written  by  the  author  in  *any  book,  my  first  care 
was  to  collect  such  as  were  hom<^;eneal  and  related  to  the 
same  discourse ;  as  also  to  observe  where  any  new  addi- 
tional matter  was  to  be  inserted;  for  the  author,  whose 
mind  was  a  rich  and  fi*uitful  soil,  a  bountiful  and  ever- 
bubbling  fountain,  sometimes  would  superadd  upon  fiir- 
ther  thoughts  some  other  considerations  to  what  he  had 
formerly  delivered  in  public ;  and  this  he  would  do  some- 
times after  he  had  gone  cS  firom  that  argument,   and 

a 


IV  TO  THE  READER. 

though  matter  of  a  different  nature  had  come  between. 
This  employment  I  found  at  first  sufficiently  perplexed 
and  toilsome';  but,  through  more  than  once  reading  over 
the  manuscripts,  I  got  through  those  difficulties,  and  d&> 
spatched  that  first  trouble.  And  I  am  well  assured  that 
the  severed  parts,  and  also  the  additional  considerations, 
are  brought  to  their  due  and  proper  places,  where  the 
author  himself  would  have  disposed  them,  if  he  had  tran* 
scribed  bis  papers. 

And  now  I  found  that  I  stood  in  need  of  more  hands 
and  eyes  than  mine  omm,  for  the  fair  transcribing  of  the 
papers,  (otherwise  impossible  to  be  printed)  as  also  for 
the  examining  ot  the  material  quotations  in  this  volume : 
and  in  this  labour  I  had  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  to 
whom  the  memory  of  the  autfior  was  very  precious.  As 
for  some  short  allusions  and  expressions  borrowed  out  of 
ancient  authors,  serving  rather  for  ornament  than  support 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  there  seemed  to  be  less  need  of 
being  solicitous  about  all  of  them :  but  for  the  other  testi* 
monies,  which  are  many  and  weighty,  there  were  but  few 
(some  possibly  among  such  a  number  of  quotations  might 
escape)  that  were  not  examined;  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
labour  was  not  unnecessary  and  in  vain,  how  wearisome 
soever  it  was,  especially  where  the  authors,  or  the  places 
in  the  authors,  were  not  mentioned. 

And  then,  for  the  sake  of  such  dreaders  whose  education 
had  not  acquainted  them  with  some  of  the  languages, 
wherein  many  of  the  testimonies  were  represented,  being 
otherwise  men  of  good  acccnaplishments,  and  capable  to 
receive  the  designed  benefit  of  these  papers,  it  seemed 
expedient  to  render  the  Latin,  but  especially  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  quotations,  into  English;  except  in  such  places 
where,  the  substance  and  main  importance  of  the  quotar 
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tMm»  being  msinuated  in  the  neigbboaring  words,  a  trans* 
lotion  was  less  needfiil,  for  the  author  seldom  translated 
the  Hebrew,  and  more  seldom  the  Ored^,  but  inia  Latin ; 
as  considering  that  he  delivered  these  disoounBes  in  the 
College-Chapel  before  an  auditory  not  needing  any  such 
condescensions  as  are  requisite  in  the  publishing  of  these 
papers  S»  the  benefit  of  some  readers. 

To  despatch  this  first  part  of  the  Ftefiice,  which  ocmr 
eeras  the  preparations  to  this  edition,  I  shall  add  only  one 
thing  more ;  that  whereas  the  papers  now  published,  espe- 
cially those  that  contained  the  six  first  discourses,  were 
written  in  the  author's  own  copy,  without  any  distinction 
or  sections,  uno  ignore  et  caniitmd  serie,  as  the  Jews  ob- 
serve of  the  ancient  writing  of  the  law,  poa3  ixim  rmnn  Sd 
ym  ^  The  .whole  law  was  but  as  one  verse ;'  it  seemed  ej^ 
pedient  for  the  reader's  accommodation  to  distinguish  them 
into  several  discouises  or  treadses,  the  titlepage  to  each 
discourse  giving  a  general  account  of  the  matter  contained 
therein,  ^d  the  discourses  themselves  into  chapters  and 
sections^  except  the  discourses  were  shorty  as  two  or  three 
of  them  aie^  which  therefore  have  the  contents  set  in  the 
beginning,,  and  before  the  chapters,  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  chief  matters  therein  contained ;  that  so  the 
reader  might  have  a  clearer  and  fuller  view,  as  of  the 
strength  and  importance,  so  also  of  the  contexture  of  the 
whole,  and  the  coherfsice  of  the  several  parts  of  the  re* 
spective  discourses;  which  otherwise  would  not  be  so 
essily  discerned  by  every  reader,  especially  where  there 
Bie  some  excursions  and  digressions  in  any  of  the  treatises, 
(thii^  not  unusual  in  the  writings  or  discourses  of  other 
meu,  wh^i  the  notion  does  strongly  aSect  and  possess 
their  minds,  and  their  fimcies  are  therefore  more  active 
and  vigorous,)  and  some  such  digressions  the  reader  will 
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meet  with  here  more  than  once ;  though  even  therein  he 
will  see  that  the  author  did  still  respicere  titulum^  and  kept 
the  main  design  always  in  his  eye.  Nor  does  the  author 
in  these  digressions  lead  the  reader  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  only  to  see  <^  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,''*  an  ordi* 
nary  trifle,  some  slight  and  inconsiderable  object;  but  for 
better  purposes ;  that  he  might  the  better  present  to  the 
perspicacious  reader,  something  which  is  worthy  his  ob- 
servation :  and  therefore  these  ^ra^xCartxoi  Xfyoi  being  usually 
of  such  importance,  need  not  be  severely  censured  by  rigid 
methodists,  if  any  such  chance  to  read  these  treatises. 

This  is  a  plain  account  of  some  instances  of  the  care 
and  labour  preparatory  to  this  edition ;  of  all  which  I  ac- 
counted-the  author  of  these  discourses  to  be  most  worthy: 
for  I  considered  him  as  a  fiiend,  one  whom  I  knew  for 
many  years,  not  only  when  he  was  Fellow  of  Queen's 
Coll^;e,  but  when  a  student  in  Emmanuel  College,  where 
his  early  piety,  and  the  r^nembering  his  Creator  in  those 
days  of  his  youth,  as  also  his  excellent  improvements  in 
the  choicest  parts  of  learning,  endeared  him  to  many, 
particularly  to  his  careful  tutor,  then  Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  afterwards  Provost  of  King^s  CoUege,  Dr.  Which- 
cote ;  to  whom,  for  his  directions  and  encouragements  of 
him  in  his  studies,  his  seasonable  provision  for  his  support 
and  maintenance  when  he  was  a  young  scholar,  as  also 
upon  other  obliging  considerations,  our  author  did  ever 
express  a  great  and  singular  regard. 

But  besides,  I  considered  him  (which  was  more)  as  a 
true  servant  and  friend  of  God :  and  to  such  a  one,  and 
what  relates  to  such^  I  thought  that  I  owed  no  less  care 
and  diligence.     The  former  title,  <^  a  servant  of  God," 

•  Matt  XI.  7. 
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is  Teiy  often  in  Scripture  giTen  to  thiit  inoomparaUe 
person  Moses:  incomparable  for  his  philosophical  ac* 
complishments  and  knowledge  of  nature,  as  also  for  his 
political  wisdom,  and  great  abilities  in  the  conduct  and 
managing  of  affiurs;  and  in  speaking  excellent  sense, 
strong  and  dear  reason  in  any  business  and  case  that  was 
before  him ;  for  ^^  he  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds  ;'"* 
and  of  both  these  kinds  of  knowledge  wherein  Moses  ex- 
celled, as  also  in  the  more  recondite  and  mysterious  know- 
ledge of  the  Egyptians,  there  are  several  instances  and 
proois  in  the  Pentateuch  written  by  him :  incomparable  as 
well  for  the  loveliness  of  his  disposition  and  temper,  the  in- 
ward ornament  and  beauty  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,f 
as  for  the  extraordinary  amiableness  of  his  outward  per- 
son ;  and  incomparable  for  his  unexampled  self-denial  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  allurements  and  most  tempting 
advantages  of  this  world.:^  And  from  all  these  great  ac- 
complishments and  perfections  in  Moses,  it^pears  how 
excellently  he  was  qualified  and  enabled  to  answer  that 
title,  *^  the  servant  of  God,"  more  frequently  given  to  him 
in  Scripture  than  unto  any  other. 

The  other  title,  '^  a  friend  of  God,^  is  given  to  Abra^ 
ham,  the  &ther  of  the  &ithftil,  an  eminent  exemplar  of 
self-resignation  and  obedience  even  in  trials  of  the  greatest 
di£Sculty  :$  and  it  is  given  to  him  thrice  in  Scripture,  ||  and 
plainly  impUed  in  Gen.  xviiL  17.  ^^  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham,"  &c.  but  expressed  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
there,  )0n^  and  in  Philo  Jud.f  rw  f  Aoo  fiev.  Nor  is  less 
insinuated  concerning  Moses,  with  whom  God  is  said  to 
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have  spoken,  rrg  *)^  rrj>  ♦<  mouth  to  mouth,***  and  D*^?^ 
0*^35  bt^  '*  fiice  to  fiice,  as   a  man   speaketh  unto  his 

fnend."t 

And  how  fitly  and  properly  both  these  titles  were  verified 

ocmcerning  our  author,  who  was  a  &ithfiil,  hearty,  and  in- 
dustrious ^^  servant  of  God,"  counting  it  his  duty  and 
dignity,  his  meat  and  drink,  to  do  the  will  of  his  Master  in 
heaven,  and  that  Ix  'vj/u;^;  and  /jut  luM/a;,  from  his  very 
soul,  and  with  good  will,  (the  characters  of  a  good  ser- 
vant^)  and  who  was  dearly  affected  towards  God,  and 
treated  by  God  as  a  firiend ;  may  appear  firom  that  account 
of  him  represented  in  the  sermon  at  his  fimeral.  I  might 
easily,  fill  much  p^er,  if  I  should  particularly  recount 
those  many  excellencies  that  shined  forth  in  him :  but  I 
would  study  to  be  short.  I  might  truly  say,  that  he  was 
not  only  HhuM^  but.d/oS^,  both  a  righteous  $  and  truly 
honest  man,  and  also  a  good  man.  He  was  a  follower 
and  iniitato%of  God  in  purity  and  holiness,  in  benignity, 
goodness,  and  love ;  a  love  enlarged  as  God's  love  is,  whose 
goodness  overflows  and  spreads  itself  to  all,  and  his  tader 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  He  was  a  ^<  lover  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  ||  a  lover  of  his  spirit  and 
of  his  life,  a  lover  of  his  excellent  laws  and  rules  of  holy 
life,  a  serious  practiser  of  his  sermon  in  the  mount,  f  the 
best  sermon  that  ever  was  preached,  and  yet  none  more 
generally  neglected  by  those  that  call  themselves  Chris* 
tians ;  though  the  observance  of  it  be  for  the  true  interest 
both  of  men's  souls,  and  of  Christian  states  and  common- 
wealths ;  and  accordingly,  as  being  the  surest  way  to  their 
true  settlement  and  establishment,  it  is  compared  to  <^  the 

*  Numb.  xii.  8.  f  Exod.  xixiii.  11.  f   Eph.  ▼!.  6,  7. 
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boilding;  upon  a  rock.'^*  To  be  shorty  he  was  a  Cbristian 
nol  only  h  hXfy^  but  h  ««XX^,  niore  than  a  little,  even 
wholly  and  altogether  such  :t  a  Christian  h  ngu^rrf,  inwaid- 
Ijt  ABd  in  good  earnest :  religious  he  was,  but  without  any 
▼aingkniousness  and  ostentation  r  not  so  much  a  talking  or 
a  dispiilingy  as  a  livingi  a  doing,  and  an  obeying  Christian; 
one  inwardly  acquainted  with  the  simplicity  and  power  of 
godliness,  but  no  admirer  of  the  Pharisaic  forms  and  sane- 
timonioos  shows,  though  never  so  goodly  and  spedoiitf, 
which  cannot  and  do  not  affect  the  adult  and  strong  ChriSi- 
tians,  though  they  may  and  do  those  that  are  unskilful  and 
weak.  For  in  this  weak  and  low  state  of  the  dirided 
churches  in  Christendom,  weak  and  slight  things,  espe- 
cislly  if  they  make  a  fiur  show  in  the  flesh,  as  the  apostle 
speaks,  are  most  esteemed ;  whereas  in  the  mean  time  ^  llie 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,**  the  most  concerning  and 
substantial  parts  of  religion,  are  passed  over  and  disregard*- 
ed  by  th^n,  as  being  grierons  to  them^  and  no  way  for 
their  turns,  no  way  for  their  corrupt  interests,  flethfy  ease, 
and  worldly  advantages.  But  God's  thoughts  are  not  as 
their  thoughts :  the  ^^  drcumdsion  which  is  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  spirit,  is  that  whose  praise  is  of  Ood,  though 
not  of  men  ;"§  and  ^^  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  amongst 
men,  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God."|| 

What  I  shall  further  observe  concerning  the  author,  is 

only  this. 

That  he  was  eminent  as  well  in  those  perfections  which 
have  most  of  divine  wcnrth  and  excellency  in  them,  and 
rendered  him  a  truly  godlike  man ;  as  in  those  other  per* 
feetions  and  accompUshments  of  the  mind,  which  rendered 
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him  a  very  rational  and  learned  man :  and  withal,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  great  accomplishments,  as  eminent  and 
exemplary  in  unaffected  humility  and  true  lowliness  of 
mind.  And  herein  he  was  like  to  Moses,  that  servant  and 
fiiend  of  God,  who  was  most  ^*  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"* 
as  our  Lord  is  also  said  to  be,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects, greater  than  Moses  who  was  vir  mitissimus,  ^^  above 
all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."f  And 
thus  he  excelled  others  as  much  in  humility  as  he  did  in 
knowledge,  in  that  thing  which,  though  in  a  lesser  degree 
in  others,  is  apt  to  puff  up  and  swell  them  with  pride  and 
self*conceit.  .  But  Moses  was  humble,  though  he  was  a 
person  of  brave  parts,  f^viifiart  ytwaTo^  as  Josephus  speaks 
of  him,  and  having  had  the  advJantages  of  a  most  ingenuous 
education,  was  admirably  accomplished  in  the  choicest 
parts  of  knowledge,  and  ^^  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians  f'X  whereby  some  of  the  ancients  under- 
stood the  mysterious  hieroglyphical  learning,  natural 
philosophy,  music,  physic,  and  mathematics.  And  for 
this  last,  to  omit  tlie  rest,  how  excellent  this  humble  man, 
the  author,  was  therein,  did  appear  to  those  that  heard  him 
read  a  mathematic  lecture  in  the  schools  for  some  years, 
and  may  appear  hereafter  to  the  reader,  if  those  lectures 
can  be  recovered.  To  conclude,  he  was  a  plain  hearted 
friend  and  Christian,  one  in  whose  spirit  and  mouth  there 
was  no  guile ;  a  profitable  companion ;  nothing  of  vanity 
and  triflingness  in  him,  as  there  was  nothing  of  sourness 
and  stoicism.  I  can  very  well  remember,  when  I  have  bad 
private  converse  with  hun,  how  pertinendy  and  freely  he 
would  speak  to  any  matter  proposed,  how  weighty,  sub- 
stantial, and  clearly  expressive  of  his  sense  his  private 

«  Matt,  xl  89.  t  Numb.  xiL  3.  |  Acts  vil  SI,  S2. 
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disooiirses  would  be,  and  both  for  matter  and  language 
mudiwliat  of  the  same  importance  and  value  with  such 
exercises  as  he  studied  for,  and  perfbimed  in  public. 

I  have  intimated  some  things  concerning  the  author; 
much  more  might  be  added :  but  it  nebds  not,  there  being, 
as  I  before  insinuated,  already  drawn  a  fidr  and  lively 
duunacter  of  him  by  a  worthy  friend  of  his,  in  the  sermon 
preached  at  his  fimeral ;  for  the  publishing  whereof  and 
annexing  it  (as  now  it  is)  to  these  discourses,  he  was  im- 
portuned by  letters  from  several  hands,  and  prevuled  with : 
wherein,  if  some  part  of  the  character  should  seem  to  have 
in  it  any  thing  of  hyperbolism  and  strangeness,  it  must 
seem  so  to  such  only  who  either  were  unacquainted  witli 
him  and  strangers  to  his  worth,  or  else  find  it  a  hard  thing 
not  to  be  envious,  and  a  difficulty  to  be  humble.   But  those 
that  had  a  more  inward  converse  with  him,  knew  him  to 
be  one  of  those  **  of  whom  the  world  was  not  woithy,*** 
<me  of  the  <<  excellent  ones  in  the  earth  ;'*f  a  person  truly 
exemplary  in  the  temper  and  constitution  of  his  spirit,  and 
in  the  well-ordered  course  qf  his  life ;  a  life  unius  quasi 
colariSf  sine  actionum  dissensione^  as  I  remember  Seneca 
doth  express  it  somewhere  in  his  epistles,  *all  of  one  colour, 
every  where  like  itself:*  and  eminent  in  those  things  that 
are  worthy  of  praise  and  imitation.     And  certainly  a  just 
lepiesentation  of  those  excellencies  that  shined  in  him,  as 
also  a  faithful  celebration  of  the  like  accomplishments  in 
others,  is  a  doing  honour  to  God  who  is  wonderful  in  his 
saintSy  if  I  may  with  some  apply  to  this  sense  that  in 
Psal.  Ixviii.  S5.  Oou/mcot^  6  0ii(  h  nti  otf/Mc  aurou,  and  it  may  be 
also  of  great  use  to  others,  particularly  for  the  awakening 
and  obliging  them  to  an  earnest  endeavouring  after  those 

•  Hebb  xi.  38.  t  Ptelm  xvi.  3. 
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heists  and  emixient  degrees  in  gnce  and  Tirtiie  and  ewery 

worthy  aoccNOipIishment,  which  by  such  examples  they  lee 

to  be  possible  and  attainable  through  the  assistances  which 

the  divine  goodness  is  ready  to  afford  those  souk  which 

<<  press  toward  the  fnaik^  and  reach  Ibrtb  to  those  thinga 

that  are  before.''    The  lives  and  esamples  of  men  emi^ 

nendy  holy  and  usefbl  in  their  generaliony  such  as  were 

timt  na}smifyci¥f  are  ever  to  be  valued  by  ns  as  great  Mess* 

ings  and  favours  from  heaven,  and  to  be  considered  as 

excellent  helps  to  the  advancement  of  religi<m  in  the  world: 

and  therefore  there  being  before  us  these  ^sUnf  ^4^^^*  ^ 

St  Basil  speaks  in  his  first  Epistle,  and  a  litde  afterwards 

in  the  same  Epistle,  ovyakftMra  xiwJ(tMm  xai  ifji^goixira,  such 

^  living  pictures,  moving  and  active  statues,'  fiur  ideas  and 

lively  patterns  of  what  is  most  praiseworthy,  lovely,  and 

excellent;  it  should  be  our  serious  care  that  we  be  not, 

through  an  unworthy  and  lazy  self-oeglect,  ingenihun  exem^ 

pUrunt  parvi  imitatoresj  to  use   Salvian's  expression;  it 

should  be  our  holy  ambition  to  transcribe  their  virtues  and 

excellencies,  xni  rh  ixshw  6vye^^  ohuibf  «vfXi^  ^a  (Uftdfiifog^  to 

make  their  noblest  and  best  accomplishments  our  own  by 

a  constant  endeavour  after  the  greatest  resemblance  of  them, 

and  by  being  ^^  followers  of  them,  as  they  were  also  of 

Christ,"  who  is  the  fair  and  bright  exemplar  of  all  purity 

and  holiness,  the  highest  and  most  absolute  pattern  of 

whatsoever  is  lovely  and  excellent  and  makes  most  for  the 

accomplishing  and  perfecting  of  human  nature. 

Ebiving  observed  some  things  c(H)ceming  this  edition 
and  the  author  of  these  discourses,  •I  proceed  now,  which, 
was  the  last  thing  intended  in  this  Prefiu:e^  to  observe 
something  concerning  the  several  discourses  and  treatises 
in  this  volume.  And  indeed,  some  of  these  observations 
I  ought  not  in  justice  to  the  author  to  pretermit :  and 
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all  of  them  may  be  for  tlie  benefit  o^  at  least,   some 


The  fint  disooune  <  Concerning  the  true  Way  or  Me- 
thod of  attaining  to  Divine  Knowledge,  and  an  increase 
dieiein^'  was  intended  by  the  author  as  a  necessary  intro* 
diction  to  the  ensning  treatises;  and  therefore  is  the 
shorter :  yet  it  cmtfains  «pti^^rw  miw  h  iXiy^  (fyxfy  to  use 
Hutarcfa's  expression,  excellent  sense  and  solid  matter, 
well  beaten  and  compacted  and  lying  dose  together  in  a 
Utile  room,  many  veiy  seasonable  observations  for  this  age, 
whemn  there  is  so  nmch  of  firuitless  notionality,  so  little 
of  the  tme  Christian  life  and  practice. 

Shorter  yet  are  the  two  next  tracts  <  of  Superstition  and 
Athdsm,*  which  were  also  intended  by  the  author  to 
pr^are  the  way  for  some  of  the  following  discourses  upon 
which  die  author  purposed  to  enlarge  his  thoughts. 

Yet  as  for  that  tract  *  of  Superstition,'  some  things  that 
are  but  briefly  intimated  by  the  author  therein,  may  re* 
ceive  a  forther  explication  from  his  other  discourses,  more 
especially  from  the  eighth,  viz.  <  Of  the  Shortness  and 
Vanity  of  a  Pharisaical  Righteousness,  or  An  Account  of 
dbe  fidse  Grounds  upon  winch  men  are  apt  vainly  to  con- 
ceit themselves  to  be  religious/*  And  indeed,  what  the 
author  writes  concerning  that  more  refined,  that  more 
dose  end  subtile  superstition,  by  whidi  he  understands 
the  formal  and  spedous  sanctity  and  vain  religion  of 
Phaiisaieal  Christians,  who  yet  would  seem  to  be  very 
aUunrent  from  superstition,  and  are  apt  to  call  every 
thing  Babylonish  and  antichristian  that  is  not  of  their 
way,  I  say  what  he  writes  concerning  this  in  both  these 
or  any  other  discourses,  he  would  frequently  speak  of,  and 

*  See  page  375. 
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that  with  authority  and  power.     For  being  possessed  of 
the  inward  life  and  power  of  true  holiness,  he  had  a  very 
strong  and  clear  sense  of  what  he  spake,  and  therefore  a 
great  and  just  indignation,  as  against  open  and  gross  irre* 
ligion,  so  also  against  that  vainglorious,  slight,  and  empty 
sanctity  of  the  spiritual  Pharisees,  who  would,   as  our 
Saviour  speaks  of  the  old  Pharisees,*  make  void  and  very 
fairly  disannul  the  commandments  of  God,  the  weightier 
things  of  religion^   the    indispensable  concernments   of 
Christianity ;  while,  instead  of  an  inward  living  righteous- 
ness and  entire  obedience,  they  would  substitute  some  ex- 
ternal observances,  and  a  mere  outward,  lifeless,  and  slight 
righteousness,  and  in  the  room  of  the  new  creature  made 
after  God,  set  up  some  creature  of  .their  own^  made  after 
their  own  image,  a  self-framed  righteousness :  they  being 
strict  in  some  things  which  have  a  show  of  wisdom  and 
sanctity,   things  less  necessary  and  more  doubtful,   and 
where  the  holy  Scripture  hath  not  placed  the  Jdngdom  of 
God,  but  in  the  mean  time  loose  and  careless  in  their  plain 
duty  toward  God  and  toward  their  neighbour,  in  things 
holy  and  divine,  unquestionably  just  and  good;  yet  to 
make  some  compensation  for  their  being  deficient  in  things 
strictly  and  necessarily  required,  and  primarily  pleasing 
to  God,  and  to  excuse  themselves,  they  would  express  a 
more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  zeal  in  some  easy  and 
little  things,  as  all  the  most  specious  observances  of  formal 
Christians  are,  and  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  those 
great  instances  of  ^^  the  power  of  godliness,"  such  as  hearty 
and  universal  obedience,  entire  self-resignation,  a  being 
crucified  to  the  world,  plucking  out  of  the  right  eye,  and 
cutting  off  the  right  hand,  mortification  of  the  more  dear 

*  Mark  vii. 
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and  bdoved  sins,  and  die  doiser  tendencies  and  inclina- 
tions to  sin  and  vanity,  and  the  like. 

This  is  a  short  character  of  the  Pharisaical  and  conceited 
righteousness ;  and  in  our  author's  plain  discovering  the 
thinness  and  slightness  thereof,  and  free  reproving  of  these 
false  religionists,  it  appears  that  the  same  nobleness  of 
mind  and  spirit  was  in  him  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  never  expressed  himself  with  so  much  vehemency  and 
smartness,  as  when  he  was  to  reprove  the  Pharisees  in  his 
days,*  those  patterns  of  formal  Christians  in  all  ages. 
For  there  is  nothing  more  grievous  to  the  sincerely  reli- 
gious soul  than  affectation  and  canting  in  religion,  empty, 
though  specious  shows  of  sanctity,  great  pretendings  to 
spirituality  and  higher  degrees  of  grace,  when  to  the  free- 
spirited  and  discerning  Christian  it  clearly  appears  that 
such  boasters  are  but  low  and  weak  things,  ^<  unskilful" 
and  unexperienced  "  in  the  word*'  and  way  "  of  righteous- 
ness,''f  and  manifestly  short  of  being  plain  moral  men ; 
and  that  they  are  sensual,  having  not  the  spirit,  nor  bring- 
ing forth  those  lovely  and  well-relished  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
mentioned  Gal.  v.  22,  23.  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cor- 
rupt fruits  of  the  flesh  grow  out  of  their  hearts,  and  "  the 
works  of  the  flesh"  there  mentioned  are  manifested  in 
them :  so  far  are  they  from  being  "  crucified"  and  not 
alive  "  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  them,"J  so  far  are 
they  from  having  *^  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections 
and  lusts,"$  that  they  do  rot  riig  oa^xhg  and  r&  M  fr^g  y^g 
flgow»,  mind  and  earnestly  affect,  savour  and  relish,  the 
things  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  earth  ;||  aspiring  as  much 
after  power  and  greatness,  as  self-seeking  and  self-pleas- 

•  Matt.   xxHL  I  Hcb.  v.  13.  |  Gal.  vl  14. 
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ing,  as  great  lovers  of  themselTes,  loving  the  woiid  and 
the  things  in  the  worlds  making  haste  to  be  rich,  thirsting 
sttll  after  more  of  this  worlds  pursuing  woiidly  advantages 
and  interests,  with  as  much  craft  and  policy,  as  much 
solieitttde  and  eagerness,  with  as  unsatisfied  desires,  as 
those  do  whom  they  call  worldly  and  carnal.  So  of  old 
die  Gnostics  called  all  others  but  themselves  carnal  and 
animal  men ;  they  only  were  nnfi\>fi4xxiM}^  others  were  '\>vxpuii$ 
and  vXixo/,  as  Irensens  tells  us:*  whereas  in  truth  none 
were  more  sensuali  more  unspiritual,  than  they  who  by 
their  uiievangelical  lives  were  the  great  spots  and  blemishes 
of  the  Christian  profession. 

But  to  let  these  alone^  and  to  return  to  the  former, 
with  whom  our  author  had  to  do  in  both  these  treatises, 
and  in  the  2d,  Sd,  and  4th,  chapters  of  his  seventh  treatise, 
I  shall  add  this  word  of  faithful  admonition ;  ^^  Be  not  de- 
ceived, God  is  not  mocked  :"f  God  will  not  be  put  off 
witlf  empty  pretences  and  Pharisaical  appearances,  how 
glorious  and  precious  soever  -in  the  eyes  of  men.  God 
will  not  be  flattered  with  goodly  praises,  nor  satisfied  with 
words  and  notions,  when  the  life  and  practice  is  a  real 
contradicdon  to  them.  God  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
specious  '^  form  of  godliness,"  when  men  under  this  form 
are  ^^  lovers  of  themselves,  covetous,  proud,  high-minded, 
fierce,  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God,":^  ^^^ 
are  manifestly  under  the  power  of  these  and  the  like  spin- 
tual,  if  not  also  fleshly,  wickednesses.  For  the  power  of 
sin  within  can,  it  seems,  easiJy  agree  and  consist  with  the 
form  of  godliness  without :  but  two  such  contrary  powers 
as  the  power  of  godliness  and  the  power  of  sin,  two  such 
contrary  kingdoms  as  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit  and  the 

•  Lib.  I.  t  Gal.  vi.  7.  |  2  Tim.  iii.  2—4. 
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kiogdom  of  the  fledi,  which  is  made  up  of  maay  pec^ 
and  lesser  principalities,  of  various  lusts  and  pleasures, 
warring  sometinies  amongst  themselves,  but  always  con* 
federate  in  warring  against  the  soul  ;*  these  so  contrary 
powers  and  kingdoms  caimoC  stand  together,  nor  be  esta-> 
Uished  in  one  souL  Be  wise  now  therefore^  and  be  ye 
instructed  O  ye  aanctimonious  Pharisees,  ye  blind  leaders 
of  the  Mind,  and  know  the  things  that  belong  unto  your 
peace ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  that  shall  bum 
as  an  oven,  when  all  those  fine  coverings,  wherewith  men 
thoo^t  to  hide  their  ungodllke  dispositions,  shall  be  torn 
from  them  and  cast  into  the  fire;  and  in  this  day  shall 
even  these  <^  weak  and  beggarly  elementSf'^f  melt  with  a 
fervent  heat,  and  for  hypocrites,  all  their  paint  shall  ^then 
drop  aS,  and  their  deformity  shall  appear :  in  this  day  all 
afiected  modes  of  religion  shall  be  rendered  despicable^ 
and  all  disguises  and  artificial  dresses,  whereby  false 
Christians  thought  to  hide  their  crookednesses,  shall  be 
plucked  €iSf  and  aU  things  shall  appear  as  they  are. 
Verily,  there  is  a  Crod  that  judgeth  in  the  earth:  he  will 
judge  of  men  by  other  measures  and  rules  than  they  used 
here,  wherry  they  deceived  themselves  and  others.  Ood 
is  for  reaii^  and  truth :  <<  He  desires  truth  in  the  inward 
parts»"t  his  delight  is  in  sincere  and  single  minds»  It 
will  then  appear  that  ^*  he  that  walks  uprightly,  walks 
surely  ;"$  and  that  <<  he  that  doth  the  will  of  God,  abideth 
for  evcr.^'ll 

If  what  the  author,  out  of  great  charity  to  the  souls  of 
men,  has  observed  concerning  these  things  were  seriously 
considered  and  laid  to  heart,  Christianity  would  then  re- 
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cover  its  reputation,  and  appear  in  its  own  primitive  lustre 
and  native  loveliness,  such  as  shined  forth  in  the  lives  o( 
those  first  and  best  Christians,  who  were  Christians  in 
good  earnest,  h  s^if)  nai  &ki^e^f  and  were  distinguished 
from  all  other  men  in  excelling  and  outshining  them  in 
whatsoever  things  were  "  true,  venerable,  just,  pure,  love- 
ly,  and  of  good  report"*  Then  would  the  true  power  of 
godliness  manifest  itself;  which  signifies  infinitely  more 
than  a  power  to  dispute  with  heat  and  vehemency  about 
some  opinions,  or  to  discourse  volubly  about  some  matters 
in  religion,  and  in  such  forms  of  words  as  are  taking  with 
the  weak  and  unskilful :  more  than  a  power  to  pray  with- 
out a  form  of  words ;  for  these  and  the  like  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  done  by  the  formal  and  unspiritual  Chris- 
tian :  more  than  a  power  to  deny  themselves  in  some 
things  that  are  easy  to  part  with,  and  do  not  much  cross 
their  inclinations,  their  self-will,  their  corrupt  designs  and 
interests,  nor  prejudice  their  dear  and  more  beloved  lusts 
and  pleasures,  their  profitable  and  advantageous  sins : 
and  more  than  a  power  to  observe  some  lesser  and  easier 
commands,  or  to  perform  an  outward,  obedience  arising 
out  of  slavish  fear,  void  of  inward  life  and  love,  and  a 
complacency  in  the  law  of  God,  of  which  temper  our 
author  discourses  at  large.  For  concerning  such  cheap 
and  little  strictnesses  as  these  it  may  be  inquired,  <<  What 
do  you  more  than  others  ?  Do  not  even  Publicans  and 
Pharisees  the  same?"f  ri  in^o^  itmiTN  ;  what  excellent  and 
extraordinary  thing  do  you  ?  what  hard  or  difficult  thing 
do  you  perform,  such  as  may  deserve  to  be  thought  a 
worthy  instance  and  real  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
godliness  ?  except  such  things  are  to  be  accounted  hai'd 

•  Phil.  !▼.  8.  t  Matt.  V.  4e,  47. 
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or  extraordinary,  which  are  common  to  the  real  and  to 
the  formal  Christian,  and  are  performable  by  miregenerate 
and  natural  men,  and  are  no  peculiar  characters  of  regen- 
era^n.     No,  these  and  the  like  performances  by  which 
sach  religionists  nfould  set  off  themselTes,  are  but  poor 
and  inconsiderable  things,  if  compared  with  the  mighty 
acts  and  noUe  adiieTements  of  the  more  excellent,  dKMigh 
less  ostentatious,  Christians,   who,  through  &ith  in  the 
goodness  and  power  of  God,  have  been  '^  enabled  to  do  all 
things  through  Christ,  knowing  both  how  to  abound,  and 
how  to  be  abased,"*  &c.  enabled  to  overcome  the  world 
without  them,  and  the  love  of  the  world  within  them ; 
enabled  to  overcome  themselves,  and  ibr  a  man  ^  to  rule 
his  own  spirit"  is  a  greater  instance  of  power  and  valour 
than  ^^  to  take  a  city,*'f  as  Solon^on  judgeth ;  enabled  to 
resist  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to  quit  themselves  like 
men  and  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  giving  many  signal 
overthrows  to  those  lusts  that  war  against  their  souls,  and 
to  the  mightiest  and  strongest  of  them,  the  sons  of  Anak : 
and  by  engaging  in  the  hardest  services  of  this  spiritual 
war&re,  wherein  the  Pharisaical  boasters  dare  not  follow 
them,  they  show  that  there  b  a  spirit  of  power  in  them, 
and  that  they  can  do  more  than  others.     These  are  some 
of  the  exploits  of  strong  and  healthful  Qiristians ;  and  ibr 
the  encouragii^  of  them  in  these  conflicts,  which  shall  end 
in  glorious  conquests  and  joyous  triumphs,  the  author 
hath  in  the  tenth  and  last  discourse  suggested  what  is  wor- 
thy  our  consideraticm. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  there  remains  something  to 
be  observed  concerning  some  other  treatises :  and  having 
been  so  large  in  the  last  observation,  which  was  not  unne- 

•   PhiL  ir.  12,  13.  t  P~^«  »*»•  S2. 
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cessary,  the  world  abounding,  and  ever  having  abounded^ 
with  q)iritual  Pharisees,  I  shall  be  shorter  in  the  rest. 
And  now  to  proceed  to  the  next,  which  is  '  of  Atheism :' 
This  discourse,  being  but  preparatory  to  the  ensuing 
tracts,  is  short :  yet  I  would  remind  the  reader,  that  what 
is  more  briefly  handled  here,  may  be  supplied  and  further 
cleared  out  of  the  fifth  discourse,  xnz.  ^  Of  the  Existence 
and  Nature  of  God,'  of  which,  if  the  former  part  seem 
more  speculative,  subtile,  and  metaphysical,  yet  the  latter, 
and  greater  part,  containing  several  ^  Deductions  and  In- 
ferences from  the  Consideration  of  the  Divine  Nature  and 
Attributes,'  is  less  obscure,  and  more  practical,  as  it  clearly 
difects  us  to  the  best,  though  not  much  observed,  way  of 
glorifying  God,  and  being  made  happy  and  blessed  by  a 
participation  and  resemblance  of  him ;  and  as  it  plainly 
directs  a  man  to  such  apprehensions  of  God  as  are  apt 
and  powerful  to  beget  in  him  the  noblest  and  dearest  love 
to  God,  the  sweetest  delight,  and  the  most  peaceful  con- 
fidence in  him. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe  to  the  reader  concern- 
ing the  discourse  of  Atheism ;  and  the  same  I  would  de- 
sire to  be  observed  also  concerning  the  next,  that  large 
treatise  '  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  especially  of  the 
former  part  thereof;  and  it  is  shortly  this,  that  the  author 
in  these  treatises  pursues  hb  discourse  with  a  particular 
reflection  on  the  dogmas  and  notions  of  Epicurus  and  his 
followers,  especially  that  great  admirer  of  him,  Lucretius, 
whose  principles  are  here  particularly  examined  and  re- 
futed. These  were  the  men  whose  opinions  our  author 
had  to  combat  with;  he  lived  not  to  see  Atheism  so  closely 
and  craftily  insinuated,  nor  did  he  live  to  see  Sadducism 
and  Epicurism  so  boldly  owned  and  industriously  propa- 
gated,  as  they  have  been  of  late  by  some,  who  being 
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heartily  desirous  that  there  were  no  God,  no  providence, 
no  reward  nor  pnnishment  after  this  life,  take  upon  them 
to  deride  the  notion  of  spirit,  or  incorporeal  substance, 
the  existence  of  sq>arate  souls,  and  the  life  to  come ;  and 
by  infusing  into  men's  minds  opinions  contrary  to  these 
fiindam^ital  principles  of  religion,  they  have  done  that 
which  manifestly  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  ail  religion, 
the  destruction  of  morality  and  virtuous  living,  the  de- 
handling  of  mankind,  the  consuming  and  eating  out  of 
any  good  principle  left  in  the  conscience,  whidi  doth  tes- 
tify for  God  and  goodness,  and  against  sin  and  wickedness, 
and  to  the  de&cing  and  expunging  of  the  law  written  in 
men's  hearts  ;*  and  so  the  holy  apostle  judges  of  the  Epi- 
curean notions  and  discourses,  a  taste  of  which  he  gives 
in  that  passage,  ^'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die,"f  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  all,  no  other  life  or 
state^  and  he  expresseth  his  judgment  concerning  the  evil 
and  dangerousness  of  these  doctrines  and  their  teacners, 
partly  in  a  verse  out  of  Menander,  ^Sf/{outf/v  ^  x^^reb  hfiOJai 
luaaaJy  '<  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  and 
in  what  he  subjoins,  ver.  S4.  besides  many  other  passages 
in  this  chapter  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  and  Epicureans :  and  to  the  same  purpose  he  speaks 
concerning  those  that  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion or  any  future  state,  and  the  life  to  come4  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  apostle's  judgment  concemmg  these 
Epicurean  prindples  is  plainly  this,  that  these  prindples 
properly  and  powerfully  tend  to  the  corrupting. of  m^n's 
minds  and  lives,  to  the  advancement  of  irreligion  and  im- 
morality in  the  world ;  that  th^  are  no  benign  prindples 

*  This  WIS  of  old  oonfetied,  and  bonled  of  by  LucreUiu  more  than  once 
inhkpoemi. 
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to  piety  and  a  good  life.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  more 
wary  and  considerate  modem  Epicureans  may  express 
some  care  to  live  inoffensively,  and  to  keep  out  of  danger, 
and  to  maintain  a  reputatidn  in  the  world  as  to  their  con- 
verse with  others,  (and  herdn  they  mind  their  worldly 
ulterests  and  the  advantages  of  this  present  life,  the  only 
life  which  they  have  in  their  eye ;)  they  may  also  express 
a  care  in  avoiding  what  is  prejudicial  to  health  and  a  long 
life  in  this  world :  but  all  this  is  short  of  a  true  and  noble 
love  of  goodness;  and  if  in  these  men  there  be  any  appear- 
ance of  what  is  good  and  praiseworthy,  they  would  have 
been  really  better,  if  they  had  been  of  other  princqiks, 
and  had  believed  in  their  hearts  that  there  is  a  providence, 
a  future  state,  and  life  to  come,  and  had  lived  agreeably 
to  the  truths  of  the  Christian  philosophy,  which  do  more 
ennoble,  and  accomplish,  and  every  way  better  a  man,  than 
the  principles  of  the  Epicurean  sect.  But  to  return,  we 
have  before  observed  that  our  author  in  these  two  treatises 
pursued  his  design  in  opposition  to  the  master-notions  and 
chief  principles  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  of  old :  I  shall 
only  add  this,  that  if  any  of  thb  sect  in  our  days  has  done 
more  than  revived  and  repeated  those  principles,  if  any 
such  has  superadded  any  thing  of  any  seeming  force  and 
moment  to  the  pretensions  of  the  old  Epicureans  men- 
tioned in  these  tracts,  die  reader  may  find  it  particularly 
spoken  to»  and  fully  answered,  by  one  whom  our  author 
highly  esteemed,  Mr.  Henry  More,  in  his  late  treatise  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  in  another  discourse  en- 
tided,  An  Antidote  against  Atheism,  and  in  the  appendix 
thereunto  annexed. 

I  pass  on  to  the  discourse  ^  of  Prophecy,'  which,  as  it 
cost  the  author  more  pains,  I  believe,  than  any  of  the 
other,  it  containing  many  considerable  inquiries  in  an  ar- 
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gaMoetkt  not  commdaly  treated  o^  and  more  than  vulgar 
obiervations  out  of  ancient  Jewish  writers,  so  did  it,  to- 
gether with  the  jformer  part  of  the  next  discourse,  require 
more  labour  to  prepare  it  for  the  press  and  the  benefit  of 
the  reader,  than  any  of  the  other  tracts,  by  reason  of  the 
many  quotations,  eqpedally  the  Hebrew  ones,  to  be  ex- 
amined :  in  the  perusing  of  whiph  there  would  sometimes 
occur  a  dubious  and  dark  expression,  and  then  I  thought 
it  safest  to  confer  with  our  Hebrew  Professor,  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  for  whom  the  author  had  always  a  great  affection 
and  respect. 

It  is  true,  this  elaborate  treatise  is  of  a  more  speculative 
nature  than  any  of  the  rest,  yet  is  it  also  useful,  and  con- 
tains sundry  observations  not  only  of  light  and  knowledge, 
but  also  of  use  and  practice.  For,  besides  that  in  this 
treatise,  several  passaged  of  Scripture  are  illustrated  out  of 
Jewish  monuments,  which  is  no  small  instance  of  its  use- 
fubiess ;  there  are  two  chapters,  to  name  no  more^  viz»  the 
4th9  and  8th,  the  longest  in  this  treadse^  which  more  pav. 
ticulariy  relate  to  practice,  and  might  be,  if  well  consid- 
ered, available  to  the  bettering  of  some  men's  manners. 
The  matter  of  the  fourth  chapter,  treating  of  <  the  Difier- 
ence  between  the  true  Prophetical  Spirit  and  Enthusias- 
tical  Impostures,'  is  seasonably  useful,  and  of  no  small 
importance.  Not  to  mention  any  later  experiments  and 
proofs  how  powerful  such  enthusiastical  impostures  have 
been  to  disquiet  and  endanger  several  parts  of  Christendom, 
it  appears  by  good  history,  and  the  event  is  yet  apparent, 
how  strangely  that  political  enthusiast,  Mahomet,  has  be- 
fooled  a  very  great  part  of  the  world  by  his  pretensions  of 
being  in^ired  and  taught  by  the  divine  Spirit  whispering  in 
his  ear,  by  his  epileptical  fits,  pretended  visions  and  revela- 
•  Uons.    Thus  Mahomet's  dove  hath  as  wonderfully  prevailed 
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in  the  world,  as  of  old  the  Roman  eagles :  although  yet, 
which  may  abate  our  wondering  at  this  success,  this  im- 
posturous  and  pretendedly-inspired  doctrine  was  not  pro- 
pagated and  promoted  with  a  dove-like  spirit,  but  with 
force  of  arms ;  Mahometanism  cut  out  its  way  by  the 
sword,  the  worst  instrument  for  propagating  reli^on ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  advantages  it  had  from  its  compliance 
with  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  sensual  life,  and  from  the  igno- 
rance, rudeness,  and  barbarism  of  that  people  to  whom 
that  impure  prophet  communicated  his  Alcoran,  a  people 
capable  of  any  doctripe,  how  absurd  and  irrational  soever. 
Whereas  Christianity  was  at  first  promoted,  and  made  its 
way  in  the  world,  by  methods  more  innocent  and  worthy 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  great  God,  fftid  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  that  true  and  great  Prophet,  of  whom  the  voice 
from  heaven  was,  "  Hear  ye  him:'**  after  whose  revelation 
of  the  counsel  and  will  of  God  to  man,  there  is  not  to  be 
expected  any  new,  and  by  him  unrevealed  doctrine,  as 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  and  necessary  to  salvation. 
Neither  is  the  eighth  chapter,  treating  of  <  the  Disposi- 
tions preparatory  to  Prophecy,^  without  its  usefulness; 
there  being  an  easy  appliableness  of  what  is  contained 
therein  to  such  as  are  pretenders  to  prophesying,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  general  importance  of  that  word ;  and  it 

r 

may  be  both  a  just  reproof  and  a  sober  advice  to  those 
who,  being  ftdl  of  themselves,  swelled  with  self-conceit, 
and  puffed  up  with  an  opinion  of  their  own  knowledge 
and  abilities,  which  yet  is  but  n^*1  n$7>  a  windy  and  vain 
knowledge,f  a  knowledge  falsely  so  called,:]:  and  being 
wise  and  righteous  in  their  own  eyes,  take  upon  them  to 

*  Matt.  zni.  5.    See  also  Acts  ill.  22.     Deut  xriiL  15. 
t  Job  XT.  2.  \  1  Tiin.vi.4. 
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be  most  talkative  and  dogmatical^  pert  and  magLsterial^ 
<<  Desiring  to  be  teachers,  although  they  miderstand  nei- 
ther what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm  ;"*  and  there- 
fore modesty  and  sparingness  of  speech,  and  swiftness  to 
hear,  would  better  become  such  than  empty  confidence 
and  talkativeness,  and  a  pouring  out  words  without  know- 
ledge, Xi^f  AW  /ct^y  vorofi^y  »oD  ^  arctka/yfUg'  for  indeed  this  is 
the  true  account  of  these  men  and  their  perfonQances,  the 
weakness  and  insignificancy  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  voice  and  loud  noise  of  the  speakers,  are  easily 
discerned  by  those  who  in  understanding  are  men,  and 
have  put  away  childish  things.f 

What  I  would  fiirther  intimate  concerning  this  treatise 
of  Prophe^,  is  briefly  this,  that  though  it  be  one  of  the 
largest  treatises  in  this  volume,  yet  there  are  some  parts 
aod  passaged  in  it  which  I  think  the  author  would  have 
more  enlarged  and  filled  up,  had  he  not  hastened  to  that 
which,  according  to  the  method  designed  by  him,  he  calls 
The  Third  Great  Principle  of  Religion.  But  of  this  I 
have  given  an  account  in  an  Advertisement  at  the  end  of 
this  treatise,^  as  also  of  the  adjoining  next  to  it 

The  discpurse  ^  Of  the  Legal  and  the  Evangelical  Right- 
eousness,' &c.  which  discourse  is  as  much  practical  as  the 
former  was  speculative.  Nor  was  the  composure  of  that 
treatise  more  painful  to  the  author,  than  the  elaborating  of 
this,  at  least  the  former  half  of  this,  wherein  the  author 

has  traversed loca  nuUius  ante  trita  solo  ■       the  more 

unknown  records  and  monuments  of  Jewish  authors,  for 
the  better  stating  the  Jewish  notion  of  *  the  Righteous- 
ness of  the  Law ;'  the  clearing  of  which,  in  chap.  2.  and 
3.   as  also  the   setding  the  difference,  between  <  That 

•  1  Tim.  i.  7.  fl  Cor.  liiL  11.  (See  page  302. 
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Righteousness  which  is  of  the  Law,  and  that  which  is  of 
Faith,  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant,'  and  the 
^  Account  of  the  Nature  of  Justification  and  Divine  Ac- 
ceptance,' &C.  are  all  of  them  of  no  small  use  and  conse- 
quence, but,  together  with  the  Appendix  to  this  tract,  made 
up  of  certain  bri^  but  comprehensive  observations,  thej 
offer  to  the  reader  what  is  not  unworthy  of  his  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Of  the  eighth  discourse,  showing  '  the  Vanity  of  a  Phari- 
saical Righteousness,'  or  godliness  falsely  so  called,  I  have 
spoken  before. 

The  next  discourse,  largely  treating  of  the  ^  Excellency 
and  Nobleness  of  True  Religion  and  Holiness,'  shows  the 
author's*  mind  to  have  been  not  slightly  tinctured  and 
washed  over  with  religion,  but  rather  to  have  been  double- 
dyed,  thoroughly  imbued,  and  coloured  with  thatgenerosum 
kanestumj  as  the  Satyrist  not  unfitly  styles  it,  inccky 

turn  generoso  pectus  honesto.  But  the  author's  life  and 
actions  spake  no  less ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  language  so 
fully  expressive  of  a  man  as  the  language  of  his  deeds. 
Those  that  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  knew 
well,  that  as  there  was  in  him*  3^  2n*i  as  it  was  said  of 
Solomon,  a  largeness  and  vastness  of  heart  and  under- 
standing, so  there  was  also  in  himf  ni^'jp  TVr\  *  a  fi-ee, 
ingenuous,  noble  spirit,'  most  abhorrent  of  what  was  sordid 
and  unworthy;  and  this  wsD^ba  nytfAowxwj  as  the  LXX 
translate  that  Hebrew,  is  the  genuine  product  of  religion 
in  that  soul  where  it  is  suffered  to  rule,  and^  as  St.  James 
speaks  of  patience,  "  to  have  her  perfect  work."J:  The  style 
in  this  tract  may  seem  more  raised  and  sublime  than  in  the 

•   1  Kings  iv.  <J9.  f  Psal.  li.  12.  .  |  James  t.  4. 
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Other,  which  might  be  perhaps  from  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  subject  matter,  apt  to  heighten  ezpresdons ;  but 
yet  in  this,  as  in  the  odier  tracts,  it  is  free  from  the  vanity 
of  afibctation,  which  a  mind  truly  enndbled  by  rdigioii 
camiot  stoop  to^  as  counting  it  a  pedantic  business,  and  a 
Gcartain  acgnment  of  a  poorness  and  weakness  of  spirit  in 
either  the  writer  or  speaker. 

But  if  in  this  tract  the  style  seem  more  magnificent,  yet 
in  the  tenth  and  last  discourse,  viz.  *  Of  a  Christian's  Ccm- 
flicts  and  Canqnests,'  it  is  most  fiunilian  The  matter  of  it 
is  Tery  usefiil  and  practical :  for  as  it  more  fully  and  clearly 
acquaints  a  Ohrisdan  widi  the  more  dangerous  and  unseen 
mediods  of  Satan's  activify,  concerning  which  the  notions 
and  conceptions  of  many  men  are  discovered  here  to*  be 
f ery  short  and  imperfect ;  so  it  also  acquaints  him  with 
such  principles  as  are  available  to  beget  in  him  the  greatest 
courage,  q)irtt,  and  lescdulion  against  die  day  of  battle^ 
chasing  away  all  lazy  fiuntheartedness  and  deepdr  of 
victory.  This  for  the  matter.  The  style  is,  as  I  said, 
most  familiar.  This  discourse  was  delivered  bk  public  at 
Huntingdon,  where  one  of  Queen's  College  is  every  year, 
on  Mardi  85th,  to  preach  a  sermon  against  witchcraft, 
diabolical  contracts,  &c.  I  shaU  only  add  this,  that  when 
he  preadied  in  lesser  country  auditories,  particularly  at 
Achurdi,  near  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  as  it  was  his  care  to  preach  upon  arguments  of 
most  practical  concernment,  so  was  it  also  his  desire  and 
endeavour  to  accommodate  his  expressions  to  ordinary 
vulgar  capacities ;  bang  studious  to  be  understood,  and 
not  to  be  ignorantly  wondered  at  by  amusing  the  people 
either  with  high  unnecessary  speculations,  or  with  hard 
words  and  vain  ostentations  of  scholastic  learning,  the  low 
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design  of  some,  that  by  such  arts  would  gain  a  poor  respect 
to  themselves,  for  such,  and  no  better,  is  all  that  stupid 
respect  which  is  not  founded  upon  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment :  he  was  studious,  I  say,  there  to  speak  unto  men 
oixodofi^v  edification,  and  ticnfiw  >Jyw  what  was  significant 
and  easy  to  be  understood,*  as  the  apostle  doth  phrase  it, 
and  to  express  his  mind  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  popular  auditories.  And  as  for  the  discourses 
now  published,  they  also  were  delivered  (being  College  ex- 
ercises)  in  a  way  not  less  suitable  to  that  auditory :  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  thought  strange,  if  sometimes  they 
seem  for  matter  and  style  more  remote  from  vulgar  capa^ 
cities.  Yet  even  in  these  discourses,  what  is  most  practical, 
is  more  easily  intelligible  by  every  honest^hearted  Chris- 
dan.  .  And  indeed,  that  the  whole  might  be  made  more 
fiuniJiar  and  easy,  and  more  accommodate  to  the  use  of 
any  such,  I  thought  it  would  be  very  expedient  to  cast  the 
discourses  into  chapters,  and,  before  every  chapter,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  reader's  view  the  full  scope,  sense,  and  strength 
of  the  principal  matters  contained  therein :  and  I  could 
willingly  have  spared  ^uch  a  labour,  the  greater,  when 
busied  about  the  notions  and  conceptions  of  another,  and 
not  our  own,  if  I  had  not  conceived  it  to  be  greatly  help- 
ful and  beneficial  to  some  readers :  besides  another  advan- 
tage to  them  hereby,  viz.  That  they  may  the  more  easily 
find  out  and  select  any  such  particular  matters  in  these 
discourses,  as  they  shall  think  most  fit  or  desirable  for  their 
perusal. 

Thus  have  I  given  the  reader  some  account  of  what 
seemed  fit  to  be  observed  concerning  these  ten  discourses, 
which  now  present  themselves  to  his  firee  and  candid  judg- 


*  1  Cor.  xU.  9,  9. 
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ment  And  now,  if  in  the  reading  of  these  tracts,  enriched 
with  argiiments  of  great  variety,  there  should  occur  any 
passage  wherein  either  he  or  I  may  wf^vv^  it  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  wonder ;  for  what  book,  besides  that  book  of 
books,  the  Bible,  has  not  something  in  it  that  speaks  the 
author  man  ?  It  would  not  have  displeased  our  author  in 
his  lifetime  to  have  beeli  thought  less  than  in&llible.  He 
was  not  fiXavr^  he  was  no  fond  self-admirer,  nor  was  he 
desirous  diat  others  should  have  his  person,  his  qpinion 
and  judgment,  in  admiration :  he  was  fiur  from  the  humour 
of  magisterial  dictating  to  others,  not  ambitious  ^<  to  be 
called  of  men.  Rabbi,  Rabbi,"*  as  were  and  are  the  old 
and  the  modem  Pharisees ;  nor  of  the  number  of  those 
who  are  inwardly  transported  and  tickled,  when  others  ap- 
plaud th^  judgment,  and  receive  their  dictates  with  the 
greatest  veneration  and  respect;  but  very  peevish  and 
sour,  disturbed  and  out  of  order,  when  any  shall  express 
themselves^dissatisfied  and  otherwise  minded,  or  go  about 
modasdy  to. discover  their  mistakes.  No,  he  was  truly 
fifXaXn^^  R  Ipver  of  truth,  and  of  peace  and  charity.  He 
loved  an  ingenuous  and  sober  freedom  of  spirit,  the  gene- 
rous Berean-like  temper  and  practice,  agreeable  to  the 
aposde's  prudent  and  faithfrd  advice,  of  *'  proving  all 
things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.''f  But  to  re- 
turn, it  is  possible  that  some  passages  in  these  tracts  which 
seem  dubious,  may,  upon  a  patient  considering  of  them,  if 
the  reader  be  unprejudiced,  and  one  of  a  clear  mind  and 
heart,  gain  his  assent;  and  what  upon  the  first  reading 
seems  obscure  and  less  grateful,  may,  upon  another  view, 
and  further  thoughts,  dear  up,  and  be  thought  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.     It  is  not  with  the  fair  representations  and 

•  Matt,  xxiii.  7.  t  1  Tbess.  v.  21. 
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picttties  of  the  mind  as  with  other  pictures ;  these  of  the 
mind  show  best  the  nearer  they  are  viewed,  and  the  longer 
the  intellectual  eye  dwells  upon  them. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  which  I  ought  not  to  for- 
get to  remind  the  reader  of,  and  it  is  shortly  this,  that  he 
would  please  to  remember  that  the  tracts  now  published 
are  posthumous  works :  and  then  affording  that  charity, 
candour^  and  fidr  respect,  which  is  commonly  allowed  to 
such  works  of  worthy  men,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  judge 
them  too  good  to  have  been  buried  in  obscurity ;  although 
it  is  likely,  if  the  author  himself  had  revised  them  in  his 
lifetime  with  an  intent  to  present  them  to  public  view,  they 
would  have  received  from  his  happy  hand  some  further 
polishing  and  enlargements*  He  could  have  easily  obliged 
the  world  with  other  discourses  of  as  valuable  import- 
ance, if  he  had  lived,  and  been  so  minded.  But  it  pleased 
the  only  wise  Grod,  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is,  to  call  for 
him  home  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  after  he 
had  lent  him  to  this  unworthy  world  for  about  five  and 
thirty  years.  A  short  life  his  was,  if  we  measure  it  by  so 
many  years ;  but  if  we  consider  the  great  ends  of  life  and 
being  in  the  world,  which  he  fulfilled  in  his  generation,  his 
great  accomplishments  qualifying  him  for  eminent  service, 
and  accompanied  with  as  great  a  readiness  to  approve  him- 
self  a  good  and  faithful  servant  to  his  gracious  Lord  and 
Master  in  heaven,  his  life  was  not  to  be  accounted  short, 
but  long ;  and  we  may  justly  say  of  him  what  is  said  by 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  concerning  Enoch, 
that  great  exemplar  of  holiness,  and  the  shortest  lived 
of  the  patriarchs  before  the  fiood,  for  he  lived  but  three 
hundred  and  six^-five  years,  as  many  years  as  there 
are  days  in  one  year,  Tsku^Ig  h  iTJytf)  hy^^n  xjS^vwg  /uox^d^, 
"  He  being  consummated  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long 
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time.''*     For,  as  die  same  author  doth  wdl  express  it  m 
some  preceding  rerses,  ^*  Honoi^rable  age  is  not  that  which 
standeth  in  length  of  tune,  nor  that  which  is  measured  by  ' 
nomber  of  years :  but  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  did  age«"f 

Tlius  much  for  the  papers' now  published.  There  are 
some  other  pieces  of  this  author's,  both  English  and  Latin, 
which  may  make  another  considerable  yolume,  especially 
if  some  papers  of  his,  in  other  hands,  can  be  retricTed. 
For  my  particular,  I  shall  wish  and  endeavour  that  not  the 
least  fragment  of  his  may  be  concealed,  which  his  friends 
shafl  think  worthy  of  publishing :  and  I  think  ail  such 
fragtn^fits  being  gathered  up  may  fitly  be  brought  tc^ether 
under  the  title  of  Miscellanies.  If  others  who  have  any 
of  his  papers  shall  please  to  communicate  them,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  there  will  be  found  in  some  of  his  friends  a 
readiness  to  publish  them  widi  all  due  care  and  fiiithfiiluess. 
Or^  if  they  shall  think  good  to  do  it  themselves,  and  publish 
then\  apart,  I  would  desire  and  hope  that  they  would  be- 
stow that  labour  and  diligence  about  the  preparing  them 
for  public  view  and  use,  as  may  testify  their  respect  both 
to  the  reader's  benefit,  and  the  honour  of  the  author's 
memory. 

And  now  that  this  volume  is  finished  through  the  good 
guidance  and  assistance  of  God,  the  Father  of  lights  and 
die  Father  of  mercies,  whose  rich  goodness  and  grace  in 
enabling  me  both  '^  to  will  and  to  do,":(  and  to  continue 
patiently  in  so  doing,  notwithstanding  the  many  tedious 
difficulties  accompanying  such  kind  of  labour,  I  desire 
humbly  to  acknowledge ;  now  that  the  severed  pi^rs  are 
brought  together  in  this  collection  to  their  due  and  proper 

•  Wisd.  if.  13.  t  Ibid.  iv.  8,  9.  |  PhU.  ii.  13. 
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places,  as  it  was  said  of  the  bones  scattered  in  the  valley^ 
that  **  they  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone,"*  what  re- 
mains but  that  the  Lord  of  life,  he  who  '^  giveth  to  all 
things  life  and  breath,f  be  with  all  earnestness  and  hu- 
mility implored,  that  he  would  please  to  put  breath  into 
these,  otherwise  dry,  bones,  that  they  may  live  ;  that  be- 
sides this  paper-life,  which  is  all  that  man  can  give  to 
these  writings,  they  may  have  a  living  form  and  vital 
energy  within  us;  that  the  practical  tiniths  contained  in 
these  discourses  may  not  be  unto  us  a  dead  letter,  but 
spirit  and  life  ?  That  *^  he  who  teacheth  us  to  profit,"^ 
would  prosper  these  papers  for  the  attainment  of  all  those 
good  ends  to  which  they  are  designed;  that  it  would  please 
the  God  of  all  grace  to  remove  all  darkness  and  prejudice 
from  the  mind  and  heart  of  any  reader,  and  whatsoever 
would  hinder  the  £Eur  reception  of  truth  ;  that  the  reader 
may  have  an  inward,  practical,  and  feeling  knowledge  of 
^^  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,"}  and  live 
a  life  worthy  of  that  knowledge ;  is  the  prayer  of 

His  Servant  in  Christ  Jesus, 

John  Worthington. 


Cambridge,  1 

December  22,  1659-/ 
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SECTION  I. 


Thai  divine  things  are  io  be  underttood  rather  hjf  a  epiritnal  sen' 
sation  than  a  verbal  description,  or  mere  speculation*  Sin  and 
wickedness  prefvdicial  to  true  knowledge*  That  purity  cf  heart 
and  life,  as  also  an  ingemiousjreedom  cf  judgment,  are  the  best 
grounds  and  preparatumsjbr  the  entertainment  cf  truth, 

IT  hath  been  long  since  well  observed,  that  every 
art  and  science  hath  some  certain  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  frame  and  body  of  it  must  de- 
pend )  sind  he  that  will  fully  acquaint  himself  with 
the  mysteries  thereof,  must  come  furnished  with 
some  praxognita  or  x^>Jty\fUiy  that  I  may  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  Stoics.  Were  I  indeed  to  de- 
fine divinity,  I  should  rather  call  it  a  divine  jye^ 
than  a  divine  science  ;  it  being  something  rather  to 
be  understood  by  a  spiritual  sensation,  than  by  any 
verbal  description,  as  all  things  of  sense  and  Ufe 
are  best  known  by  sentient  and  vital  faculties ;  yfSffi^ 
wzffTMf  a  ifiiOiornrog  7/Wai,  as  the  Greek  Philosopher 
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hath  well  observed,  every  thing  is  best  known  by 
that  which  bears  a  just  resemblance  and  analogy 
with  it:  and  therefore  the  scripture  is  wont  to 
set  forth  a  good  life  as  the  prolepsis  and  iundar 
mental  principle  of  divine  science  j  "  Wisdom  hath 
builded  her  house,  and  hewn  out  her  seven  ^  pil- 
lars :"•  but  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is.  ni^^n  nw^l. 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,"t  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  fabric. 

,  We  shall  therefore,  as  a  prolegomencm  or  preface 
to  what  we  shall  afterward  discourse  upon  the 
heads  of  divinity,  speak  something  of  this  true 
method  of  knowings  which  is  not  so  much  by  no- 
tions as  actions ;  as  religion  itself  consists  not  so 
much  in  words  as  in  things.  They  are  not  always 
the  best  skilled  in  divinity,  that  are  the  most 
studied  in  those  pandects,  into  which  it  is  sometimes 
digested,  or  that  have  erected  the  greatest  mono- 
polies of  art  and  science.  He  that  is  most  prac- 
tical in  divine  things,  hath  the  purest  and  sin- 
cerest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  he  that  is  most 
dogmatical.  Divinity  indeed  is  a  true  efflux  from 
the  eternal  light,  which,  Uke  the  sun-beams,  does 
not  only  enlighten,  but  heat  and  enliven;  and 
therefore  our  Saviour  hath  in  his  beatitudes  con- 
nected purity  of  heart  with  the  beatifical  vision. 
And  as  tiie  eye  cannot  behold  the  sun,  i7aou%  (bti 
ymihivt^j  t  unless  it  be  sunlike,  and  hath  the  form 
and  resemblance  of  tiie  sun  drawn  in  it;  so 
neither  can  the  soul  of  man  behold  God,  hiouH^ 
(i^  ymy&yri^  unless  it  be  Godlike,  hath  God  formed  in 
it,  and  be  made  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  And 
the  apostie  St.  Paul,  when  he  would  lay  open  the  right 

•  ProT.  ix.  1.  t  Ver.  10.  %  Flotin.  En.  1.  1.  6. 
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way  of  attainii^  to  divine  truths  saith,  that  ^*  know- 
kdge  pujOfetb  up/'  but  it  is  **  tove  that  edifietk/'* 
The  knowledge  of  divinity  that  appears  in  systems 
a»d  models  is  but  a  poor  wan  light;  but  the 
powerful  energy  of  divine  knowledge  displays  it- 
sdf  in  purified  aouls :  here  we  shall  find  ^e  true 
«i2fW  mh^9K,  aa  the  ancient  philosophy  speaks^ 
*  the  land  of  truth,' 

To  seek  pur  divinity  merely  in  books  and  writ- 
ings, is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead :  we  do 
but  in  vain  seek  God  many  limes  in  these,  where 
his  trudi  too  oflen  is  not  so  much  enshrined  as  en« 
tombed :  no ;  intra  te  qtuBre  Deum^  seek  for  God 
within  thine  own  soul ;  he  is  best  discerned  yoagf 
tn/pfn  as  Flotinus  phraseth  it,  by  an  intellectual 
touch  of  him:  we  must  ^*  see  with  oiu*  eyes,  and 
hear  ^th  our  ears,  and  our  hands  must  handle  the 
word  of  life,'^t  that  I  may  express  it  hi  St  John's 
words*  "^E/fTi  xai  ^^rtJy^g  oua^k  n^.  The  soul  itself 
hath  its  sense,  as  well  as  the  body :  and  therefore 
David,  when  he  would  teach  us  how  to  know  what 
the  divine  goodness  is,  calls  not  for  speculation  but 
sensation,  **  Taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord 
is.^t  That  is  not  the  best  and  truest  knowledge 
of  Grod  which  is  wrought  out  by  the  labour  and 
sweat  of  the  brain,  but  that  which  is  kindled  with- 
in  us  by  a  heavenly  warmth  in  our  hearts.  As 
in  the  natural  body,  it  is  the  heart  that  sends  up 
good  blood  and  warm  spirits  into  the  head,  where- 
by it  is  best  enabled  to  perform  its  several  functions ; 
so  ttiat  which  enables  us  to  know  and  understand 
aright  in  the  things  of  God,  must  be  a  living  prin- 
ciple of  holiness  within  us.     When  the  tree  of 

*1  Cor.  viii.  I.     f  1  John  L  1  |  Fsal.  zxit.  8. 
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knowledge  is  not  planted  by  the  tre^  of  lif e,  and 
sucks  not  up  sap  from  thence,  it  may  be  as  well 
fruitful  with  evil  as  with  good,  and  bring  forth  bitter 
fruit  as  well  as  sweet  If  we  would  indeed  have 
oiu:  knowledge  thrive  and  floiuish,  we  must  water 
the  tender  plants  of  it  with  holiness.  When  Zoro- 
aster's  scholars  asked  him  what  they  should  do  to 
get  winged  souls,  such  as  might  soar  aloft  in  the 
bright  beams  of  divine  trutii,  he  bids  ihem  bathe 
themselves  in  the  waters  of  life :  they  asking  what 
they  were,  he  tells  them,  the  foiu:  cardinal  virtues^ 
which  are  the  foiu:  rivers  of  paradise.  It  is  but  a 
thin  airy  knowledge  that  is  got  by  mere  specula- 
tion,  which  is  ushered  in  by  syllogisms  and  de* 
monstrations ;  but  that  which  springs  forth  from 
true  goodness,  is  ^mg^F  n  rwnti  a»rodf/&^,  as 
Origen  speaks,  it  brings  such  a  divine  light  into 
the  soul,  as  is  more  dear  and  convincing  than  any 
demonstration.  The  reason  why,  notwithstanding 
all  our  acute  reasons  and  subtile  disputes,  truth 
prevails  no  more  in  the  world,  is,  we  so  often  dis- 
join truth  and  true  goodness,  which  in  themselves 
can  never  be  disunited ;  they  grow  both  from  the 
same  root,  and  Uve  in  one  another.  We  may,  like 
those  in  Plato's  deep  pit  with  their  faces  bended 
downwards,  converse  with  sounds  and  shadows; 
but  not  with  the  life  and  substance  of  truth,  while 
oiu:  souls  remain  defiled  with  any  vice  or  lusts. 
These  are  the  black  Lethe  lake  which  drench  the 
souls  of  men :  he  that  wants  true  virtue,  in  heaven's 
logic,  "  is  bUnd,  and  cannot  see  afar  off."  *  Those 
filthy  mists  that  arise  from  impure  and  terrene 
minds,  like  an  atmosphere,  perpetually  encompass 

•  3  Peter  i.  % 
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them,  that  they  cannot  see  that  sun  of  divine  truth 
that  shines  about  them,  but  never  shines  into  any 
unpai^d  souls ;  the  darkness  compi:ehends  it  not, 
the  foolish  man  understands  it  not  All  the  light 
and  knowledge  that  may  seem  sometimes  to  rise 
up  in  unhallowed  minds,  is  but  like  those  fuliginous 
flames  that  arise  up  from  our  culinary  fire,  that  are 
soon  quenched  in  their  own  smoke ;  or  like  those 
foolish  fires  that  fetch  their  birth  from  terrene  exu- 
dations, that  do  but  hop  up  and  down,  and  flit  to 
and  fro  upon  the  surface  of  this  earth  where  they 
were  first  brought  forth ;  and  serve  not  so  much  to 
eidighten,  as  to  delude  us;  nor  to  direct  the  wan- 
dering traveller  into  his  way,  but  to  lead  him  far- 
ther out  of  it.  While  we  lodge  any  filthy  vice  in 
us,  this  will  be  perpetually  twisting  itself  into  the 
thread  of  our  finest  spun  speculations ;  it  will  be 
cobtinually  climbing  up  into  the  ri  'HytfAovsMoPy  the 
h^emonical  powers  of  the  soul,  into  the  bed  of 
reason,  and  defile  it :  like  the  wanton  ivy  twisting 
itself  about  the  oak,  it  will  twine  about  our  judg- 
ments and  understandings,  till  it  hath  sucked  out 
the  life  and  spirit  of  them.  I  cannot  think  such 
black  oblivion  should  possess  the  minds  of  some, 
as  to  make  them  question  that  truth  which  to 
good  men  shines  as  bright  as  the  sun  at  noon-day, 
had  they  not  foully  defiled  their  own  souls  with  some 
hellish  vice  or  other,  how  fairly  soever  it  may  be  they 
may  dissemble  it.  There  is  a  benumbing  spirit, 
a  congealing  vapour  that  ariseth  from  sin  and  vice, 
that  will  stupify  the  senses  of  the  soul;  as  the 
naturalists  say  there  is  from  the  torpedo,  that 
smites  the  senses  of  those  that  approach  to  it 
This  is  that  venomous  solantmij  that  deadly  night- 
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shade,  that  drives  its  cold  poison  into  the  imder- 
stittidiiigs  of  men. 

Such  as  men  themselves  are,  such  will  God  him- 
self seem  to  be.  It  is  the  maxim  of  most  wicked 
men,  that  the  Deity  is  some  way  or  other  like  them- 
sdves ;  their  souls  do  move  than  whisper  it,  though 
their  lips  speak  it  not  j  and  though  their  tongues 
be  silent,  yet  their  lives  cry  it  upon  iJie  house  tops, 
and  in  the  public  streets.  Iliat  idea  which  men 
generally  <have  of  (arod  is  nothing  else  but  the  pio- 
torie  <tf  their  own  cmnplexion :  that  ajrdhetypal  no- 
tion of  him  "which  hath  the  supremacy  in  their 
minds,  is  none  else  but  such  a  one  as  hath  lieen 
shaped  out  according  to  some  pattern  of  them* 
sdfves }  though  they  may  so  clothe  and  disguise 
this  idol  of  their  own,  when  they  carry  it  about  in 
a  pcMnppus  procession  to  expose  it  to  the  view  of 
the  world,  tiiat  it  may  seem  very  beautiful^  and  in- 
deed any  thing  else  rather  than  what  it  is.  Most 
men,  though  it  may  be  they  themselves  take  no 
great  notice  of  it,  like  that  dissembling  monk,  aU^ 
ter  sentire  in  scholiSy  cUter  in  tnmonsy  are  of  a  differ- 
ent judgment  in  the  schools  from  what  they  are  in 
the  retirements  of  their  private  'closets.  There  is 
a  double  head,  as  well  as  a  double  heart  Men's 
corrupt  hearts  will  not  suffer  their  notions  and 
conceptions  of  divine  things  to  be  cast  into  that 
form,  that  a  higher  reason,  which  may  sometime 
work  within  them,  would  put  them  into. 

I  would  not  be  thought  all  this  while  to  banish 
the  belief  of  all  innate  notions  of  divine  truth :  but 
these  are  too  often  smothered,  or  tainted  with  a 
deep  dye  of  men's  filthy  lusts.  It  is  but  lux  sepuUa 
in  opaci  materia,  light  buried  and  stifled  in  some 
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dark  body,  from  whence  all  those  coloured,  or  ra- 
ther discoloured,  notions  and  apprehensions  of  divine 
things  are  begotten.  Though  these  fcommon  no- 
tions  may  be  very  busy  sometimes  in  the  vegetation 
of  divine  knowledge ;  yet  the  corrupt  vices  of  men 
may  so  clog,  disturb,  and  overrule  them,  as  the 
naturalists  say,  this  unruly  and  masterless  matter 
doth  the  natural  forms  in  the  formation  of  living 
creatures,  that  they  may  produce  nothing  but  mon- 
sters, miserably  distorted  and  misshapen.  This 
kind  of  science,  as  Plotinus  speaks,  ri/  vKutS  roKKS 

z^tFu  ff  v^  TO  xCfWj  *  accompanying  too  &miliar- 
ly  with  matter,  and  receiving  and  imbibing  it  into 
itself  changeth  its  shape  by  this  incestuous  mix- 
ture.* At  best,  while  any  inward  lust  is  harbour- 
ed in  the  minds  of  men,  it  will  so  weaken  them, 
that '  they  cain  never  bring  forth  any  masculine  or 
generous  knowledge ;  as  j3SUan  observes  of  the 
stork,  that  if  the  nightowl  chanceth  io  sit  upon 
her  eggs,  they  become  presently  as  it  were  vrnAfua^ 
and  all  incubation  rendered  impotent  and  inelQfec- 
tuaL  Sin  and  lust  are  always  of  a  hungry  nature, 
and  suck  up  all  those  vital  affections  of  .  men's 
souls  which  should  feed  and  nourish  their  under- 
standings. 

What  are  all  our  most  sublime  speculations  of 
the  Deity,  that  are  not  impregnated  with  true  good- 
ness, but  insipid  things  that  have  no  taste  nor  life 
in  them,  that  do  but  swell  like  empty  froth  in  the 
souls  of  men !  They  do  not  feed  men's  souls,  but 
only  puff  them  up,  and  fill  them  with  pride,  arro- 
gance, contempt,  and  tyranny  towards  those  that 
cannot  well  understand  their  subtile  curiosities :  as 
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those  philosophers  that  Tully  axnplama  of  in  his 
times,  qtd  discipUnam  nuan  ostentationem  scientuB, 
non  legem  vUce,  putabant,  which  made  their  know- 
ledge only  matter  of  ostentation,  to  venditate  and 
set  off  themselves^  but  never  caring  to  square  and 
govern  their  lives  by  it.  Such  as  these  do  but,  spi- 
der-like, take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  spin  a  worth- 
less web  out  of  their  own  bowels,  which  will  not 
keep  them  warm.  Hiese  indeed  are  those  silly 
souls  that  are  **  ever  learning,  but  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.*'  •  They  may,  with 
Phjuuoh's  lean  kine,  eat  up  and  devour  all  tongues 
and  sciences,  and  yet  when  they  have  done,  still  re- 
main lean  and  ill-favoured  as  they  were  at  first  Je- 
june and  barren  speculations  may  be  hovering  and 
fluttering  up  and  down  about  divinity,  but  they  can- 
not settle  or  fix  themselves  upon  it :  they  unfold 
the  plicatures  of  truth's  garment,  but  they  cannot 
behold  file  lovely  face  of  it  There  are  hidden 
mysteries  in  divine  truth,  wrapt  up  one  within  an- 
other, which  cannot  be  discerned  but  only  by  di- 
vine ]^)optists. 

We  -must  not  think  we  have  then  attained  to  the 
right '  knowledge  of  truth,  when  we  have  broken 
through  the  outward  shell  of  words  and  phrases 
that  house  it  up ;  or  when  by  a  logical  analyiHS  we 
have  found  out  the  dependencies  and  coherencies 
of  them  one  with  another;  or  when,  like  stout  cham- 
pions of  it,  having  well  guarded  it  with  the  invin- 
cible strength  of  our  demonstration,  we  dare  stand 
out  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  challenge  the  field 
of  all  those  that  would  pretend  to  be  our  rivals. 

•  S  Tim.  fii.  7. 
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.  We  have  many  grave  and  reverend  idolaters  that 
vwship  tatth  only  in  the  image  of  their  own  wita; 
that  could  never  adore  it  so  much  as  they  may 
seem  to  do,  were  it  any  thing  dse  but  such  a  form 
of  belief  as  thetr  own  wandering  speculations  had 
at  last  met  together  in,  were  it  not  that  they  find 
their  own  image  and  superscription  upon  it. 

There  is  a  '^  knowing  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus," as  it  is  in  a  Christ-like  nature,  as  it  is  in  that 
sweet,  mild,  humble,  and  loving  spirit  of  Jesus, 
which  spreads  itself  like  a  morning  sun  upon  the 
souls  of  good  men,  full  of  light  and  life.  It  profits 
little  to  know  Christ  himself  afler  the  flesh;  but  he 
gives  his  spirit  to  good  men,  that  searcheth  the 
deep  things  of  God.  There  is  an  inward  beauty, 
life,  and  loveliness  in  divine  trulii,  which  cannot 
be  known  but  only  then  when  it  is  digested  into 
life  and  practice.  The  Greek  philosopher  could 
tdl  those  high  soaring  Gnostics  that  thought  them* 
selves  no  less  than  Jotds  oHtes^  that  could  (as  he 
speaks  in  the  Comedy)  o^harA  »ui  yf^i^mr  riw 
iktovy  and  cried  out  so  much  /SXsti  «^  rw  05or, 
^  lock  upon  God,'  that  inv  i^r^  Qioc  Si^ofiM  (mpopj 
*  without  virtue  and  real  goodness,  God  is  but  a 
name,'  a  dry  and  empty  notion.  The  pro&ne  sort 
of  men,  like  tbose  old  Gentile  Greeks,  may  make 
many  ruptures  in  the  walls  of  God's  temple,  and 
break  into  the  holy  ground,  but  yet  may  find  God 
no  more  there  than  they  did. 

Divine  truth  is  better  understood,  as  it  unfolds 

itsdf  in  the  purity  of  men's  hearts  and  lives,  than 

in  all  those  subtile  niceties  into  which  curious  wits 

may  lay  it  forth.     And  therefore  our  Saviour,  who 

is  the  great  master  of  it,  would  not,  while  he  was 
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here  on  earth,  draw  it  up  into  any  system  or  body^ 
nor  would  his  disciples  after  him  j  he  would  not 
lay  it  out  to  us  in  any  canons  or  articles  of  beliefy 
not  being  indeed  so  careful  to  stock  and  enrich  the 
world  with  opinions  and  notions,  as  with  true  piety» 
and  a  Godlike  pattern  of  purity,  as  the  best  way 
to  thrive  in  all  spiritual  imderstanding.  His  main 
scope  was  to  promote  a  holy  life,  as  the  best  and 
most  ccxnpendious  way  to  a  right  belief.  He  hangs 
all  true  acquaintance  with  divinity  upon  the  doii^ 
God's  will,  <<  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  GtnL"  • 
This  is  that  alone  which  will  make  us,  as  St  Peter 
tells  us,  '*  that  we  shall  not  be  barren  nor  un£ruifF 
iul  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour/^  t 
There  is  an  inward  sweetness  and  deliciousness  in 
divine  truth,  which  no  sensual  mind  can  taste  or 
relish :  this  is  that  >|/uxwo;  an?^,  that  natural  man 
that  savours  not  the  things  of  God.  Corrupt  pas- 
sions and  terrene  affections  are  apt  of  their  own 
nature  to  disturb  all  serene  thoughts,  to  precipitate 
our  judgments,  and  warp  our  understandings*  It 
was  a  good  maxim  of  the  old  Jewish  writers,  nn 
W33  «^  astjn  JTw  uf?  unpn  <  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  not 
in  terrene  and  earthly  passions/  Divinity  is  not 
so  well  perceived  by  a  subtile  wit,  S^r^g  aia^ffti  «f • 
xc&uflMPfi^  '  as  by  a  purified  sense,'  as  Plotinus 
phraseth  it. 

Neither  was  the  ancient  philosophy  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  way  and  method  of  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things ;  and  therefore  t  Aris- 
totle himself  thought  a  young  man  unfit  to  meddle 

«  John  Vii.  17.  f  3  Pet.  L  8.  |  Eth.  Nicooa.  L  I. 
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with  the  grave  precepts  of  moralily,  till  the  heat 
and  violent  precipitancy  of  his  youthiiil  affsctiom 
were  cooled  and  moderated.    And  it  is  observed  of 
Pythagoras,  that  he  had  several  ways  to  try  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  scholars,  and  to  prove  the  sedateness 
and  moral  temper  of  their  minds,  before  he  would 
entrust  them  with  the  sublimer  mysteries  of  his 
philosophy.  The  Flatonists  were  herein  so  waiy  and 
sdicitous,  that  they  thought  the  minds  of  men  could 
never  be  purged  enough  from  those  earthly  dregs 
of  sense  and  paission,  in  which  they  were  so  much 
steeped,  b^oire  they  could  be  capable  of  their  divine 
metaphysics :  and  therefore  they  so  much  solicit  a 
XP^i^l^  fl^To  Tov  (fiyMTOi^  as  they  were  wont  to 
phrase  it,  <  a  separation  from  the  body,'  in  all  those 
^t  would  xa&ag£c  ^iXo^o^y,  as  Socrates  speaks, 
that  is  indeed,  ^  sincerely  understand  divine  truth;' 
for  that  was  the  scope  of  their  philosophy.    This 
was  also  intimated  by  them  in  their  defining  philo- 
8(^hy  to  be  fMXmy  ^€t9wrtn>  *  a  meditation  of  death;' 
aiming  herein  at  only  a  moral  way  of  dying,  by 
loosening  the  soul  from  the  body  and  this  sensitive 
life ;  which  they  thought  was  necessary  to  a  right 
contemplation  of  intelUgible  things :  and  therefore, 
besides  those  a^rou  zi&a^tzou  by  which  the  souls 
of  men  were  to  be  separated  from  sensuality  and 
purged  from  fleshly  filth,  they  devised  a  farther  way 
of  separation  more  accommodated  to  the  condition 
of  philosophers,  which  was  their  mathemata^  or  ma- 
thematical contemplations,  whereby  the  souls  of 
men  might  farther  shake  off  their  dependency  upon 
sense,  and  learn  to  go  as  it  were  alone,  without  the 
crutch  of  any  sensible  or  material  thing  to  support 
them }  and  so  be  a  little  inured,  being  once  got  up 
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above  the  body,  to  converse  freely  with  mmiaterial 
natwea,  without  looking  down  again  and  fidfing 
back  into  sense.  Besides  many  other  ways  they  had, 
whereby  to  rise  out  of  this  dark  body;  ioMt^drng  iz 
r^u  ffTtiKotUu^  as  they  are  wont  to  call  them,  several 
steps  and  ascents  out  of  this  miry  cave  of  mortalily, 
before  they  could  set  any  sure  footing  with  their 
intellectual  part  in  the  land  of  light  and  immortal 
being. 

And  thus  we  should  pass  from  this  topic  of  our 
discourse,  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  too  long 
ah'eady,  but  that  before  we  quite  let  it  go,  I  hope 
we  may  fairly  make  this  use  of  it  farther  (besides 
what  we  have  openly  driven  at  all  this  while)  which 
is,  to  leam  not  to  devote  or  give  up  ourselves  to 
any  private  opinions  or  dictates  of  men  in  matters 
of  religion,  nor  too  zealously  to  propugn  the  dog* 
mas  of  any  sect.  As  we  should  not  like  rigid  cen* 
surers  arraign  and  condemn  the  creeds  of  other 
men  which  we  comply  not  with,  before  a  iull  and 
mature  understanding  of  them,  ripened  not  only 
by  the  natural  sagacity  of  our  own  reason,  but  by  flie 
benign  influence  of  holy  and  mortified  affection :  so 
neither  should  we  over  hastily  credere  in  Jidem  aS^ 
enam^  subscribe  to  the  symbols  and  articles  of  other 
men.  They  are  not  alwajrs  the  best  men  that  blot 
most  paper ;  truth  is  not,  I  fear,  so  voluminous, 
nor  swells  into  such  a  mighty  bulk  aa  our  books  do. 
Those  minds  are  not  always  the  most  chaste,  that 
are  most  parturient  with  these  learned  discourses, 
which  too  often  bear  upon  them  a  foul  stain  of  their 
unlawful  propagation.  A  bitter  juice  of  cormpt 
affections  may  sometimes  be  strained  into  the  ink 
of  our  greatest  scholars ;  their  doctrines  may  taste 
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too  sour  of  the  cask  they  come  through.  We  are 
not  always  happy  in  meeting  with  that  wholesome 
food  (as  some  are  wont  to  call  the  doctrinal  part  of 
religion)  which  hath  been  dressed  out  by  the  clean- 
est hands.  Some  men  have  too  bad  hearts  to  have 
good  heads:  they  cannot  be  good  at  theory  who  have 
been  so  bad  at  the  practice,  as  we  may  justly  fear 
too  many  of  those,  from  whom  we  are  apt  to  take 
the  articles  of  our  belief,  have  been.  Whilst  we 
plead  so  much  our  right  to  the  patrimony  of  our 
&thers,  we  may  take  too  fast  a  possession  of  their 
errors  as  well  as  of  their  sober  opinions.  There 
ore  idola  specus,  innate  prejudices,  and  deceitful 
hypotheses,  that  many  times  vrander  up  and  down 
in  tile  minds  of  good  men,  that  may  fly  out  from 
them  with  their  graver  determinations.  We  can 
never  be  well  assured  what  our  traditional  divinity 
is  ;  nor  can  we  securely  enough  addict  ourselves  to 
any  sect  of*  men.  That  which  was  the  philoso- 
ph^s  motto,  *'EKit/^t(09  Smt  StS^  yfiy^rif  ftiXXayra 
f  iXoa-o^/y,  we  may  a  little  enlarge,  and  so  fit  it  for 
an  ingenious  pursuer  afler  divine  truth :  <  he  that 
mil  find  truth,  must  seek  it  with  a  free  judgment, 
and  a  sanctified  mind:'  he  that  thus  seeks  shall 
find ;  he  shall  live  in  truth,  and  that  shall  live  in 
him;  it  shall  be  like  a  stream  of  living  waters 
ksuing  out  of  his  own  soul ;  he  shall  drink  of  the 
waters  of  his  own  cistern,  and  be  satisfied;  he 
shall  every  morning  find  this  heavenly  manna 
lying  upon  the  top  of  his  own  soul,  and  be  fed 
with  it  to  eternal  life;  he  will  find  satisfaction 
within,  feeling  himself  in  conjunction  with 
truth,  though  all  the  world  should  dispute  against 
him. 
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SECTION  n. 

An  dhfecUon  agaitut  the  method  cf  knowing  laid  donm  in  the  fir* 
mer  section,  answered^  That  men  generally,  notwithstanding 
their  apostasy,  arefurmshed  with  the  radical  principles  of  true 
knowledge.  Men  want  not  so  much  means  of  knowing  what  they 
ought  to  dOf  as  wills  to  do  what  they  know.  Practical  knom- 
ledge  differs  Jfvm  ail  other  knowledge,  and  excds  it, 

^ND  thus  I  should  again  leave  this  argument, 
but  that  perhaps  we  may  all  this  while  have  seem- 
ed to  undermine  what  we  intend  to  build  up.  For 
if  divine  truth  spring  up  only  from  the  root  of  true 
goodness ;  how  shall  we  ever  endeavour  to  be  good, 
before  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  so  ?  or  how  shall 
we  convince  the  gainsa3dng  world  of  truth,  unless 
we  could  also  inspire  virtue  into  it  ? 
.  To  both  which  we  shall  make  this  reply ;  that 
there  are  some  radical  principles  of  knowledge  that 
are  so  deeply  sunk  into  the  souls  of  men,  as  that 
the  impression  cannot  easily  be  obliterated^  though 
it  may  be  so  much  darkened.  Sensual  baseness 
doth  not  so  grossly  sully  and  bemire  the  souls  of 
all  wicked  men  at  first,  as  to  make  them  with 
Diagoras  to  deny  the  Deity,  or  with  Protagoras  to 
doubt  ol^  or  with  Dipdorus  to  question  the  immor- 
tality of  rational  souls.  Neither  are  the  common 
principles  of  virtue  so  pulled  up  by  the  roots  in  all, 
as  to  make  them  so  dubious  in  stating  the  bounds 
of  virtue  and  vice  as  Epicurus  was,  though  he  could 
not  but  sometimes  take  notice  of  them.  Neither  is 
the  retentive  power  of  truth  so  weak  and  loose  in  all 
sceptics,  as  it  was  in  him,  who  being  well  scourged 
in  the  streets  till  the  blood  ran  about  him,  question- 
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ed  when  he  came  home,  whether  he  had  been  beat> 
en  or  not.  Arrianus  hath  well  observed,  that  the 
common  notions  of  God  and  virtue  impressed  upon 
the  souls  of  men,  are  more  clear  and  perspicuous 
than  any  else ;  and  that  if  they  have  not  more  cer* 
tainty,  yet  have  they  more  evidence,  and  display 
themselves  with  less  difficulty  to  our  reflective 
fiunilty  than  any  geometrical  demonistrations  :  and 
these  are  both  available  to  prescribe  out  ways  of 
virtue  to  men's  own  souls,  and  to  force  an  acknow* 
ledgment  of  truth  irom  those  that  oppose,  when 
they  are  well  guided  by  a  skilful  hand*  Truth 
needs  not  at  any  time  fly  from  reason,  there  being 
an  eternal  amity  between  them.  They  are  only 
some  private  dogmas,  that  may  well  be  suspected 
as  spurious  and  adulterate,  that  dare  not  abide  the 
trial  thereof.  And  this  reason  is  not  every  where 
so  extinguished,  as  that  we  may  not  by  that  enter 
into  the  souls  of  men«  What  the  magnetical  virtue 
is  in  these  earthly  bodies^  that  reason  is  in  men's 
minds,  which  when  it  is  put  forth,  di'aws  them  one 
to  another.  Besides  in  wicked  men  there  are  some* 
times  distastes  of  vice,  and  flashes' of  love  to  virtue} 
which  are  the  motions  which  spring  from  a  true 
intellect,  and  the  faint  strugglings  of  a  liigher  life 
within  them,  which  they  crucify  again  by  thek 
wicked  sensuality.  As  truth  doth  not  always  act 
in  good  men,  so  neither  doth  sense  always  act  in 
wicked  men :  they  may  sometimes  have  their  lucida 
interoaUa^  their  sober  fits;  and  a  divine  spirit  blow- 
ing and  breathing  upon  them,  may  then  blow  up 
some  live  sparks  of  true  understanding  within  them} 
though  they  may  soon  endeavour  to  quench  them 
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again,  and  to  rake  them  up  in  the  ashes  of  their 
own  eartlily  thoughts. 

All  this,  and  more  that  might  be  said  upon  this 
argument,  may  serve  to  point  out  the  way  of  virtue 
We  want  not  so  much  means  of  knowing  what  we 
ought  to  do,  as  wills  to  do  that  which  we  may 
know.  But  yet  all  that  knowledge  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  an  inward  acquaintance  with  virtue  and 
goodness,  is  of  a  far  different  nature  from  that 
which  aiiseth  out  of  a  true  living  sense  of  them, 
which  is  the  best  discemer  thereo£,  and  by  whidii 
alone  we  know  the  true  perfection,  sweetness, 
energy,  and  loveliness  of  them,  and  all  that  which 
is  mrs  ptjrmff  o&u  yfwrrivf  that  which  can  no  more 
be  known  by  a  naked  demonstration,  than  colours 
can  be  perceived  of  a  blind  man  by  any  definilion 
or  description  which  he  can  hear  of  them« 

And,  furtlier,  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  no- 
tions of  truth  that  shine  in  the  souls  of  the  comnum 
sort  of  men,  may  be  extremely  clouded,  if  tliey  be 
not  accompailiied  with  that  answerable  practice 
that  might  preserve  their  int^rity:  these  tender 
plants  may  soon  be  spoiled  by  the  continual  drop* 
pings  g6  our  corrupt  affections  upon  them ;  they 
are  but  of  a  weak  and  feminine  nature,  and  so  may 
be  sooner  deceived  by  that  wily  serpent  of  sensu* 
ality  that  harbours  within  us. 

While  the  soul  is  xX^  roS  oAfAoor^y  ^  full  of  the 
body,'  while  we  suffer  those  notions  and  common 
(Hrinciples  of  religion  to  lie  asleep  within  us ;  tiiat 
yinffiw^og  iwapit^f  ^  the  power  of  an  animal  life,' 
will  be  apt  to  incorporate  and  mingle  itself  with 
them ;  and  that  reason  tliat  is  within  us,  as  Ploti- 
nus  hath  well  expressed  it,  becomes  more  and  more 
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eu/k^urog  nwutk  roiir  iriyiMyiiiui;  do^ou;,  it  will  be  in* 
fected  with  those  evil  opinions  that  arise  from  our 
corporeal  life.  The  more  deeply  our  souls  dive 
into  our  bodies,  the  more  will  reason  and  sensual- 
ity run  one  into  another,  and  make  up  a  most 
dilute,  unsavoury,  and  muddy  kind  of  knowledge. 
We  must  therefore  endeavour  more  and  more  to 

» 

withdraw  ourselves  from  these  bodily  things,  to  set 
our  souls  as  free  as  may  be  from  its  miserable  sla- 
very to  this  base'  flesh :  we  must  shut  the  eyes  of 
sense,  and  open  that  brighter  eye  of  our  under- 
standings, that  other  eye  of  the  soul,  as  the  philo- 
sopher calls  our  intellectual  faculty,  ^y  V^ja  ^  Tag, 
XgSrrai  Sk  okiyoiy  '  which  indeed  all  have,  but  few 
make  use  of  it.*  This  is  the  way  to  see  clearly ; 
the  light  of  the  divine  world  will  then  begin  to 
fall  upon  us,  and  those  sacred  iKkufjbyJ/ug,  those 
pure  coruscations  of  immortal  and  ever-living  truth 
will  shine  into  us,  and  in  God's  own  light  shall  we 
behold  him.  The  fruit  of  this  knowledge  will  be 
sweet  to  our  taste,  and  pleasant  to  our  palates, 
"  sweeter  than  the  honey  or  the  honey-comb.**  * 
The  priests  of  Mercury,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the 
eating  of  their  holy  things,  were  wont  to  cry  out 
yKvxd  n  aKfi^i»9  '  sweet  is  truth.'  But  how  sweet 
and  delicious  that  truth  is  which  holy  and  heaven- 
bom  souls  feed  upon  in  their  mysterious  converse 
with  the  Deity,  who  can  tell  but  they  that  taste  it  ? 
When  reason  once  is  raised  by  the  mighty  force  of 
the  divine  Spirit  into  a  converse  with  God,  it  is 
turned  into  sense :  that  which  before  was  only  faith 
weU  built  upon  sure  principles,  (for  such  Qur  science 

•  Ptel.  Its.  10. 
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may  be)  now  becomes  ymom  We  rtiaU  then  oot^ 
verse  with  God  tS  M^  whefesbi  befdf^  W6  convefddd 
with  him  only  rj?  di«M/»  with  out  (Usouwivii  ftculty, 

ag  the  Plutdniiite  We^e  Wdtlt  tc^  distinguish^  BefMPe 
If  e  laid  hold  Otl  hiitl  Only  X^a^  aitbiiixtM^  With  a 

gtraggUng)  ugonistic^^  and  contentious  reMon, 
hotly  combating  with  difficulties  Mid  sharp  contests 
Of  diverse  opinions,  and  labouring  in  itself>  in  its 
deductions  cf  one  thing  from  another  i  we  shall 
then  fasteti  our  minds  upon  hhn  hiytf  i^^of&H'M^, 
with  such  a  *seraie  understanding/  yoMi^  vtM^ 
such  an  intellectual  calmness  and  serenity  as  will 
present  us  with  a  blissful,  steady,  and  invaridble 
sight  of  him. 


SECTION  III. 


Men  may  he  ctmsidered  in  a  Jourfold  capacity  in  order  to  the  per" 
ceptiom  of  divine  things.    That  the  best  and  most  e^ceUent  Uno^ 
hi^ifdmneUtingshdi(mgstmlytoih€li^ 
disi  that  it  is  ikt  in  iti  infmrag  9Mlk  ksiMintJ^  atHMff  Mtj. 

xxND  now  if  you  please,  setting  aside  the  Epicu- 
rean herd  of  brutish  men^  who  have  drowned  all 
their  own  sober  reason  in  the  deepest  Lethe  of  sen- 
suality, we  shall  divide  the  rest  of  m^i  into  these 
four  ranks,  according  to  tliat  method  which  Sim- 
plicius  iqpon  ^pictetus  hath  already  laid  out  to  u&, 
with  respect  to  a  fourfold  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  we  h&ve  all  this  while  glanced  at 

The  first  whereof  is  w^^ptvog  (rviMrspvgfjdfog  rp  7s- 
w«i,  or,  if  you  will,  ai/^gBJTOi  0  rokug^  *  That  complex 
and  multifarious  man  that  is  made  up  of  soul  and 
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boify*'  u  it  yKrese  by  a  jutt  equfllitjr  and  aritliiiietii* 
cai  pr€fportion  of  parts  and  powers  in  each  of  them. 
The  knowledge  of  these  mm  I  should  call  ifui^ 
Vfyuf  in  Phi^ch's  phrase;  «a  knowlei^e  wherdn 
sense  and  reason  are  m  twisted  up  together/  that 
it  cannot  easily  be  unravelled^  and  Isid  out  into  its 
first  principles.  Their  highest  reason  is  ^UIMtH  rmt 
mU^finffi  complying  with  their  senses,  and  both  con* 
spire  together  in  vulgar  opinion.  To  these  that 
motto  which  the  Stoics  have  made  for  them  may 
very  well  agree,  ^Ut  tMht^i^f  their  life  being 
steered  by  nothing  else  but  opinion  and  imagimu- 
tioiL  Thdur  higher  notions  of  God  and  religiim 
are  so  entangled  with  the  birdlime  of  fleshly  paa* 
sions  and  mundane  vanity,  that  they  cannot  rise  up 
above  the  surface  of  this  dark  earth,  or  easily  en- 
tertain any  but  earthly  conceptions  of  heavenly 
things.  Such  souls  as  are  here  lodged,  as  Flato 
speaks,  are  ^iff^ofSttgcTir  ^  heavy  behind,'  andarecon^ 
tinuaUy  pressing  down  to  this  world's  centre :  and 
though,  like  the  spider,  they  may  appear  sometime 
moving  up  and  down  aloft  in  the  air,  yet  they  do 
but  sit  in  the  loom,  and  move  in  that  web  of  their 
own  gross  &ncies,  which  they  &8ten  and  pin  to 
some  earthly  thing  or  odier. 

The  Second  is  drS^inrs^  junrii  rjyy  Xsyucj^  Zfini»  tAaim^ 
(kbo^f  the  man  that  looks  at  himself  as  being  what 
he  is  rathttr  by  his  soul  than  by  his  body;  that 
diinks  not  fit  to  view  his  own  face  in  any  other 
glass  but  that  of  reason  and  understanding ;  that 
reckons  upon  his  soul  as  that  which  was  made  to 
rule,  his  body  as  tiiat  which  was  bom  to  obey,  and 
like  a  handmaid  perpetually  to  wait  upon  his  higher 
and  nobler  part    And  in  such  a  one  the  communes 
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notitk^9  or  common  principles  of  virtue  and  good- 
ness, are  more  clear  and  steady.  To  such  a  one 
we  may  allow.  rgaPimgwKai  ifi^amfri^  io^Wf  *  more 
clear  and  distinct  opinions,'  as  bdng  already  h  xoA- 
agefUf  in  a  method  or  course  of  purgajdon,  or  at  least 
fit  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteria  minora^  the  less- 
er mysteries  of  religion.  For  though  these  innate 
notions  of  truth  may  be  but  poor,  empty,  and  hun- 
gry things  of  themselves,  before  they  be  fed  and 
filled  with  the  practice  of  true  virtue ;  yet  they  are 
capable  of  being  impregnated,  and  exalted  witii  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  it.  And  therefore  the  Stoics 
supposed  on  rouArcf  T^oa^xotMnif  as  ^^ixa/  mu  ToTarpuxi 
ttgfra/,  that  the  doctrine  of  political  and  moral  vir- 
tues was  fit  to  be  delivered  to  such  as  these ;  and 
tiiough  they  may  not  be  so  well  prepared  for  divine 
virtue,  (which  is  of  a  higher  emanation)  yet  they 
are  not  immature  for  human,  as  having. the  seeds 
of  it  already  within  themselves,  which  being  water- 
ed by  answerable  practice,  may  sprout  up  within 
them. 

The  third  is  ai^^gevro^  ^ifi  zizahotgiiivogy  he  whose 
soul  is  already  purged  by  this  lower  sort  of  virtue, 
and  so  is  continually  flying  off  from  the  body  and 
bodily  passion,  and  returning  into  himself.  Such 
in  St.  Peter's  language  are  those  ''who  have: es- 
caped the  pollutions  which  are  in  the  world  through 
lust"  \  To  these  we  may  attribute  a  j^  ioriwffMf, 
a  lower  degree  of  science,  tiieir  inward  sense  of  vir- 
tue and  moral  goodness  being  &r  transcendent  to  all 
mere  speculative  opinions  of  it.  But  if  this  know-^ 
ledge  settie  here,  it  may  be  quickly  apt  ta  corrupt. 

•  8  Pflcr  ii.  2(X 
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Many  e£  our  most  refined  moralists  may  be»  in  a 
worse  sense  than  Flotinus  means,  TkngoJdiimg  t^  sW 
tA  ptmt,  *  full  with  their  own  pregnancy  ;*  their 
souls  may  too  much  heave  and  sweQ  with  the  sense 
of  their  own  virtue  and  knowledge :  there  may  be 
an  ill  ferment  of  self-love  l3dng  at  the  bottom, 
which  may  puff  it  up  the  more  with  pride,  arro* 
gance,  and  self-conceit.  These  forces  with  whidi 
the  divine  bounty  supplies  us  to  keep  a  stronger 
guard  against  the  evil  spirit,  may  be  abused  by  our 
own  rebellious  pride,  enticing  them  from  thdr  alle* 
giance  to  God,  to  strengthen  itself  in  our  souls,  and 
fortify  them  against  heaven  :  Uke  that  supercilious 
StoiCa  who,  when  he  thought  his  mind  well  armed 
and  appointed  with  wisdom  and  virtue,  cried  out. 
Sapiens  contendet  cum  ipso  Jove  de  felicitate.  They 
m^y  make  an  aiiy  heaven  of  these,  and  wall  it  about 
with  their  own  self-flattery,  and  then  sit  in  it  as 
gods,  as  Cosroes  the  Persian  king  was  sometimes 
laughed  at  for  enshrining  himself  in  a  temple  of  his 
own^  And  therefore  if  this  knowledge  be  not  at- 
tended with  hutnility  and  a  deep  sense  of  self-pen- 
U17  and  sel£-emptiness,  we  may  easily  fall  short  of 
that  true  knowledge  of  God,  after  which  we  seem 
to  aspire.  We  may  carry  such  an  image  and  spe*. 
ciess  of  ourselvjea  constantly  before  us,  as  will  make 
us  lose  the  clear  sight  of  the  Divinity,  and  be  too 
apt  to  rest  in  a  mere  '  logical  life,'  an  expression 
of  Simplicius,  without  any  true  participation  of  the 
divine  life,  if*  we  do  not  (as  many  do,  if  not  all,  who 
rise  no  higher)  rdapse  and  slide  back  by  vain-glory, 
pc^ularity,  or  such  like  vices,  into  some  mundane 
and  external  vanity  or  other. 
The  fourth  is  ai^^go^o^  ^sof^ixo;,  the  true  meta* 
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physical  and  contemplative  man,  8^  rn^  iavroS  'koyi- 

who  running  and  shooting  up  above  his^  own  logi- 
cal or  self-rational  life^  pierceth  into  the  highest 
life :  such  a  one,  who  by  universal  love  and  holy 
affection  abstracting  himself  from  himself,  endea^ 
vours  the  nearest  union  with  the  divine  essence 
that  may  be,  nin^w  nkvr^cf  (rvvdypa^t  as  Plotinus 
speaks ;  knitting  his  own  centre,  if  he  have  any, 
unto  the  centre  of  divine  being.  To  such  a  one 
the  Platonists  are  wont  to  attribute  ^ud¥  imsrfifiaip 
*  a  true  divine  wisdom,*  powerfully  displaying  itself 
h  vo6g£  ^0^  in  an  '  intellectual  life,'  as  they  phrase 
it.  Such  a  knowledge  they  say  is  always  pregnant 
with  divine  virtue,  which  ariseth  out  of  a  happy 
union  of  souls  with  God,  aiid  is  nothing  else  but  a 
living  imitation  of  a  godlike  perfection  drawn  out 
by  a  strong  fervent  love  of  it.  This  divine  know- 
ledge xoKovg  Koi  i^MTovg  TOifi/;  &c.  as  Plotinus  speaks, 
makes  us  amorous  of  divine  beauty,  beautiful  and 
lovely;  and  this  divine  love  and  purity  reciprocally 
exalts  divine  knowledge ;  both  of  them  growing  up 
together,  like  that  "^a^  and  'Awi^i^  that  Pausanias 
sometimes  speaks  of.  Though,  by  the  Platonists' 
leave,  such  a  life  and  knowledge  as  this  is,  pecuU- 
arly  belongs  to  the  true  and  sober  Christian,  who 
lives  in  him  who  is  life  itself,  and  is  enlightened  by 
him  who  is  the  truth  itself,  and  is  made  partaker  of 
the  divine  unction,  ^<  and  knoweth  all  things,'*  as 
St.  John  speaks.*  This  life  is  nothing  else  but 
God's  own  breath  within  him,  and  an  infant-Christ 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  formed  in  his  soul, 

*  I  John  ill.  20. 
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who  is  in  a  sense  iTouyMfia  rik  H^,  '  the  shining 
forth  of  the  Father's  glory/     But  yet  we  must  not 
mistake ;  this  knowledge  is  but  here  in  its  infancy ; 
there  is  a  higher  knowledge,  or  a  higher  degree  of 
this  knowledge,  that  doth  not,  that  cannot,  descend 
upon  us  in  these  earthly  habitations.    We  cannot 
here  see  KW7pdDK3  rrrits  in  speculo  bicido ;  here  we 
can  see  but  in  a  glass,  and  that  darkly  too.  *     Our 
own  imaginative  powers,  which  are  perpetually  at- 
tending the  highest  acts  of  our  souls,  will  be  breath* 
ing  a  gross  dew  upon  the  pure  glass  of  our  under- 
standings, and  so  sully  and  besmear  it,   that  we 
cannot  see  the  image  of  the  Divinity  sincerely  in  it. 
But  yet  this  knowledge  being  a  true  heavenly  fire 
kindled  from  God's  own  altar,  begets  an  undaunt^ 
ed  courage  in  the  souls  of  good  men,  and  enables 
them  to  cast  a  holy  scorn  upon  the  poor  petty  trash 
of  this  life,  in  comparison  with  divine  things,  and 
to  pity  those  poor  brutish  Epicureans  that  have  no- 
thing but  the  mere  husks  of  fleshly  pleasure  to  feed 
themselves  with.     This  sight  of  God  makes  pious 
souls  breathe  after  that  blessed  time  when  mortality 
shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life,  when  they  shall  no 
more  behold  the  Divinity  through  the  dark  medi- 
ums that  eclipse  the  blessed  sight  of  it 

•  1  Cor.  lul.  18. 
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The  true  no^tbn  of  luperititioH  wdlexpreued  6y  ^UiCfdrnt/ufMa,  i.  e. 
'an  over'itmorous  and  dreaJfid  apprehension  of  the  Deity* — 
A  Jake  opinion  of  the  Deity  the  trke  cauee  and  rise  of  supers^ 
tion.-~^upentition  is  most  iniidint  to-snck  as  conoerse  not  nM 
Ht^gopdness  ^  C^,  or  art  consAms  l»  ihemsdtes  rfiknr  own 
ini/afe^9^if  to  hiv^f-^Bi^  i^pprehensiem  of  God  beget  ta  man  a 
nobleness  andjreedom  qfsouL — SuperstUwn,  though  ii  looks  up^ 
on  God  as  an  angry  Doty,  yet  it  counts  him  easily  pleased  with 
Jiattering  worship, — Apprehensions  of  a  Deity  and  guUt  meeting 
together  are  apt  to  excite  fear, — Hypocrites,  to  spare  their  sins, 
^leek  out  ways  ioeompomul  nM  Oo£^"Sennle  a$id  superstiliem 
femr  ie  tnereoied  by  ignorance  ff  the  certain  causes  ^  terrible 
^ects  u^  nature,  4^*  as  also  by  frightful  apparitions  of  ghosts 
and  spectres, — A  further  consideration  of  superstition,  as  a  com-' 
position  (ffear  and  flattery  ^--^AfuUer  definition  of  superstition, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  ancients.'^Supersiition  doth  not  al- 
ways appear  in  the  same  form,  but  passes  from  onejbrm  to  an* 
Mer^  and  sometimes  shrouds  Oee^  under  forms  seenmgfy  sphim 
tmal  and  more  r^ned. 

JtxAVING  now  done  with  what  we  propounded 
as  a  preface  to  our  following  discourses,  we  should 
now  come  to  treat  of  the  main  heads  and  principles 
of  religion.  But  before  we  do  that,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  some  of  those  anti- 
deities  that  are  set  up  against  it,  the  chief  whereof 
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are  Atheism  and  Superstition  ;  which  indeed  may 
seem  to  comprehend  in  them  all  kind  of  apostacy 
and  prevarication  fix)m  religion.  We  shall  not  be 
over  curious  to  pry  into  such  foul  and  rotten  car- 
casses as  these  are,  too  narrowly,  or  to  make  any 
subtile  anatomy  of  them  ;  but  rather  inquire  a  little 
into  the  original  and  immediate  causes  of  them ; 
because  it  may  be,  they  may  be  nearer  of  kin  than 
we  ordinarily  are  aware  of,  while  we  see  their  com- 
plexions to  be  so  vastly  different  the  one  from  the 
other. 

Ati^  first  of  all  for  Superstition,  (to  lay  aside 
our  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  much  mistakes  it)  it 
is  the  same  with  that  temper  of  mind  which  the 
Greeks  call  ikufiioufAOPich  for  so  Tully  frequently 
translates  that  word,  though  not  so  fitly  and  em- 
phatically as  he  hath  done  some  others :  it  imports 
^  an  over-timorous  and  dreadful  apprehension  of  the 
Deity ;'  and  therefore  with  Hesychius  iuaiimiiMk 
and  ^ofit&itoi  are  all  one,  and  iuaiioufMv  is  by  him 
expounded  o  uiaiktiikaT^fig,  i  wtn^gf  /uxi  i$Aif  Tugtt 
^7^,  *  an  idolater,  and  also  one  that  is  very  prompt 
to  *  worship  the  gods,  but  withal  fearful  of  them/ 
And  therefore  the  true  cause  and  rise  of  supersti- 
tion is  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  false  opinion  of 
the  Deity,  that  renders  him  dreadful  and  terrible, 
as  being  rigorous  and  imperious ;  that  which  repre- 
sents him  as  austere  and  apt  to  be  angry^  but  yet 
impotent,  and  easy  to  be  appeased  again  by  some 
flattering  devotions,  especially  if  performed  with 
sanctimonious  shows,  and  a  solemn  sadness  of  mind. 

*  For  so  that  word  tUtfiiis  must  here  signify ;  if  indeed  it  be  not  corrupted, 
and  to  be  read  ivX«/3«f ,  a  word  which  some  other  lexicogrophers  use  in  this 
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And  I  wish  that  that  picture  of  God  which  Bcxae 
Christims  have  drawn  of  him,  wheieiii  sourness 
and  arbitrariness  appear  so  much,  doth  not  too 
much  resemble  it  According  to  this  sense  Flu* 
tarch  hath  well  defined  it  in  his  book  ^$  iiundeu(Awmg 
in  this  manner,  Hfyu^  Ifkrcd^  fuxi  Hau^  w^tfirttttj^  vri* 

^  a  strong  passionate  opinion,  and  such  a  supposi- 
tion as  is  productive  of  a  fear  debasing  and  terrify* 
ing  a  man  with  the  representation  of  the  gods  as 
grievous  and  hurtful  to  mankind.' 

Such  men  as  these  converse  not  with  the  goodr 
ness  of  God,  and  therefore  they  are  apt  to  attribute 
Iheir  impotent  passions  and  peevishness  of  spirit  to 
him.  Or  it  may  be  because  some  secret  advertise- 
ments of  their  consciences  teU  them  how  unlike 
they  themselves  are  to  God,  and  how  they  have 
provoked  him;  they  are  apt  to  be  as  much  dis-- 
pleased  with  him  as  too  troublesome  to  them,  as 
they  think  he  is  displeased  with  them.  They  are 
apt  to  account  this  divine  supremacy  as  but  a  piece 
of  tyranny  that,  by  its  sovereign  will,  makes  too 
great  encroachments  upon  their  hberties,  and  that 
which  will  eat  up  all  their  right  and  property ;  and 
therefore  are  slavishly  afraid  of  him,  r^p  tSp  dify 
agXf^p  tk  roptPPiia  ^oSoufOMi  trmoldgoiT^p  zai  wra^pUrnrop^ 
*  fearing  heaven's  monarchy  as  a  severe  and  churl- 
ish tyranny,  from  which  they  cannot  absolve  them- 
selves,' as  the  same  author  speaks :  and  therefore 
he  thus  discloseth  the  private  whisperings  of  their 
minds,  iiw  rn^  imlywrm  TvKui  jSoc^a/,  xai  rorafiio} 
Tugoc  ofmi  Mai  tnvyig  axoppSyig  apaxtrcimiPTatf  &c. 
'  the  broad  gates  of  heU  are  opened,  the  rivers  of 
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firci  wd  ^yg^  imn^^cm  run  dawn  di  a  swdim^ 
^podi  thare  is  <^pfc  darkQMs  erowded  ta^ib^ 
dreadful  Apd  gh^tiy  si^t9  of  ghosts  aereeching  md 
l^wliiig^  judges  9nd  tormentors^  de0p  gulfs  And 
abysses  full  of  Mmte  noises/  Tbufif  li^  The  pm.^ 
phet  Im^  giv^  u6  tlHs^itpme  of  ihm  thou^ta* 
**  Th^  Burners  in  Zion  ar&  afraid^  fei^i^AdiieiBg  hg^ih 
surprisod  the  hypocrites :  who  shall  dwell  with  iStie 
devoonng  fire  ?  who  shall  dwdl  mih  eyerlastiiig 
burnings?^'  *  ThoiAgh  I  should  not  dislike  these 
^eaidful  fmd  astoni^ng  thoughts  of  iutvure  torment, 
which  I  doubt  even  good  men  may  have  cause  ^ 
pr^ss  hqme  upon  their  own  spirits^  while  thiey  find 
ingequity  less  active,  the  more  to  restrain  sin ;  •  yet 
I  think  it  lit^tle  eommevtds  Godt  md  as  little  benis- 
fits  U9,  to  fetch  all  this  horror  and  astonishmtittt 
from  the  conteniplfitipns  of  a  Deity,  whic^h  should 
always  be  the  most  serene  and  lovely ;  our  appre- 
hensions pf  the  Petty  should  be  such  as  might  en- 
noble our  spirits,  add  not  debase  thfsnt,  A  right 
knowledge  of  God  Would  beget  a  freedom  and  lib- 
erty of  soul  within  us,  and  iiot  servility  j  iptik  yif 
iX^riV  0  Qiog  urrtPf  ou  ioukUotc  ^f^w*^,  as  Plutai^h 
hath  weU  observed ;  our  thoughts  of  a  Deity  should 
breed  in  us  hopes  of  virtue,  and  not  gender  to  a 
spirit  pf  bondage. 

But  that  we  may  pass  pn.  Because  this  nnnsturnl 
resemblance  of  God  as  an  angiy  Deity  in  impure 
minds,  should  it  blaze  too  furioudy,  like  the  bcbd- 
lisk  would  kill  with  its  looks ;  therefore  these  paint- 
ers use  their  best  arts  a  little  to  sweeten  it,  and 
render  it  less  unpleasing.     And  those  that  fancy 

*  Isaiab  %xtul  14. 
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God  to  be  most  hasty  and  apt  to  be  dttpleaaed,  yet 
are  ready  also  to  imagine  him  so  impotently  mu* 
table,  that  his  fiivour  may  be  won  again  with  their 
uncouth  devoticms»  that  he  will  be  tak^i  with  thdur 
fimnal  praises^  and  being  thirsty  after  glory  and 
praise  and  solemn  addresses,  may,  by  their  pompous 
famishing  out  all  these  for  him,  be  won  to  a  good 
liking  of  them :  and  thus  they  represent  him  to 
themsdves  *  t^  tuihtMiyifAtHiff  ^diidoei,  suu  ityoHunrih 
ifHij»6lHm.  And  therefore  superstition  will  always 
abound  in  these  things  whereby  this  deity  of  their 
oura,  made  after  the  similitude  of  men,  may  be 
most  gratified,  slavishly  crouching  to  it  We  wiU 
take  a  view  of  it  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  though 
what  refers  to  the  Jews,  if  it  respects  more  their 
rites  than  their  manners,  may  seem  to  contain  too 
hasty  a  censure  of  them.     Superstiticm  brings  in 

#rar,  oMixgo;  v^fMo^im^^  iMssmirw^  rgo^xw^^uCf  '  wal* 
lowings  in  the  dust,  tumblings  in  the  mire,  observa- 
tions of  sabbaths,  prostemations,  uncouth  gestures, 
.and  strange  rites  of  worship/-  Superstition  is  very 
apt  to  think  that  heaven  may  be  bribed  with  such 
.fiilseJiearted  devotions ;  as  Porphyry  hath  well  ex- 
plained it  by  this,  that  it  is  vrokPi^ig  roS  dfxa^iir 
iuvaa^m  to  dfTay,  t  *  an  apprehension  that  a  man 
may  corrupt  and  bribe  the  Deity :'  which  (as  he 
.there  observes)  was  the  cause  of  all  those  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  of  some  inhuman  ones  among  the 
heathen,  men  imagining  ha  rSv  ^vff$i¥  igivHSr^ai  tiip 
ofMbgriw  like  him  in  the  prophet,  that  thought,  by 

*  Ai  Lucian  in  his  De  SacriSciis  speaks  too  truly,  thougli  it  nuiy  bt  too 

£ 
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the  fruit  of  Ih»  body  and  the  firstlingB  of  his  flock 
to  expiate  the  md  of  his  wisL  * 

But  it  may  be  we  may  seem  tdl  this  while  to  have 
fiMdetootMgkaladescriptioiiof  sapentitioii;  and 
indeed  our  authoir,  whom  we  have  all  this  while  had 
reoaune  to^  Uem^  to  have  set  it  forth,  as  anciently 
(Mont^rs  were  wont  to  do  those  pieces  in  which  tbey 
woidd  demonstrate  most  their  own  skill;  they 
would  not  content  themsel^eB  with  the  shiqie  of 
one  body  only,  bat  borrowed  several  parts  from  se^ 
vetA  bodies  as  might  most  fit  thek  dettgn,  and  fil 
up  tfie  picture  of  that  they  desired  chiefly  to  repre^ 
sent*  Superstitim^  it  may  be,  looks  not  so  foul  and 
defomed  in  evety  soul  (hat  is  dyed  with  it,  as  he 
hath  there  set  it  foi^  nor  dotii  it  every  where 
spread  itself  alike:  tiiis  $rAt^  that  shrouds  itself 
under  Ae  nami^  of  religion  will  variously  discover 
itself  as  it  is  seated  in  minds  of  a  various  temper, 
^OkA  meets  with  variety  of  matter  to  exercise  itsdf 

We  diall  liierefore  a  little  further  inquire  into  it. 
Hind  what  the  judgments  of  the  soberest  toien  an- 
ciently were  of  it;  the  father  ihr  f^»^  ale^uned  an- 
iiiot  of  our  own,  seems  unwilling  to  own  that  no- 
tion of  it  which  we  have  hi^rto  out  of  Pltltaroh 
and  ftOa/etn  contended  for ;  who,  though  he  hadi 
li^eed  it  ftom  that  ^oss  which  ihe  Ifllte  ages  have  pot 
upon  it,  yet  he  may  seem  to  have  too  strictly  con- 
ned it  to  a  coWaErdly  worship  ^f  the  andent  Gen- 
tie  demoM,  as  if  sup^^titien  and  Polytheism  wete 
indeed  (die  same  drnig,  whereas  Polytheism*  or  de- 
mon-worship is  but  one  branch  of  it :  which  was 

•  Micah  Ti.  7. 
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|Nurdy  obsenred  by  the  learaed  Ca&ubcn  in  hU 
notes  U]xm  that  chapter  of  Theeplirastiii*^ 
fmkif  when  rt  is  desciibed  tobe  3iiXi«  wfig  ti  3«i- 
phmt  ^viiidi  he  thus  interpretSy  Theofhra$h^  vote 
imsfUpmwt  IkasetdamomicamidejtMeMtf  Hqmofmd 
^lUmtaHi  esse  partioepe  iMteuma  pOavU  mitiqmk^ 
And  in  this  sense  it  was-^tnily  obaerred  by  Petra^ 
aim  Arbiter^ 

Primua  in  orbe  Deo3  fedt  Timor. 

The  whole  progeny  of  the  ancient  demons,  at  least 
in  the  mind^  cS  the  vulgar,  sprung  out  of  fear,  and 
were  supported  by  it :  though  notwithstanding,  this 
fear,  when  in  a  being  void  of  all  true  sense  c£  divine 
goodness,  hath  not  escaped  the  censure  of  supersti^ 
tion  in  Varro's  judgment,  whose  maxim  it  was»  as 
St  Austin  tells  us,  Deum  d  reUgioso  vereri^  d  mper^ 
stitioso  timeri :  whidi  distinction  Servius  seems  to 
have  made  use  of  in  his  comment  upon  Virgil,  JR. 
neid.  vi,  where  the  poet  describing  the  torments  of 
the  wicked  in  hell,  he  runs  out  into  an  allegorical 
exposition  of  all,  it  may  be  too  much  in  favour  <^ 
Lucretius,  whom  he  there  magnifies.  His  words  are 
these.  Ipse  etiam  Lucretius  dicitper  eos  super  quos 
jangam  casurus  mminet  lapis^  supefsUtiosos  sigmfi- 
carif  qui  inamter  semper  verentur^  et  de  diis  et  ccelo 
ei  hds  superioribus  nuUi  opbumhar ;  nain  reSgiosi 
sunt  qui  per  reverentiam  timent. 

But  that  we  may  the  nuHre  iully  nn&Ad  the  nature 
of  IJbas  «v^  and  the  eflkcts  of  it,  which  are  not  air- 
ways of  one  sort,  we  shall  first  premise  something 
concerning  the  rise  of  it. 

Hie  common  notions  of  a  Deity,  strongly  rooted 
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in  men's  souls,  aild  meeting  with  the  apprehensions 

of  guiltiness,  are  very  apt  to  excite  this  servile  fear : 
and  when  men  love  their  own  filthy  lusts,  that  they 

may  spare  them,  they  are  presently  apt  to  contrive 
some  other  ways  of  appeasing  the  Deity  and  com- 
pounding with  it  Unhallowed  minds,  that  have  nd 
inward  foundations  of  true  holiness  to  fix  themselves 
upon,  are  easily  shaken  and  tossed  from  all  inward 
peace  and  tranquiUify :  and  as  the  thoughts  of  some 
supreme  power  above  them  seize  upon  them,  so  they 
are  struck  with  the  lightning  thereof  into  inwajrd 
affiightments,  which  are  further  increased  by  a  vul- 
gar observation  of  those  strange,  stupendous,  and 
terrifying  effects  in  nature,  whereof  they  can  give 
no  certain  reason,  as  earthquakes,  thunderings,  and 
lightnings,  blazing  comets,-  and  other  meteors  of  a 
like  nature,  which  are  apt  to  terrify  those  especially 
who  are  already  unsettled  and  chased  with  an  in- 
ward sense  of  guilt,  and^  as  Seneca  speaks,  inevita- 
Ulem  metum  ut  supra  nos  aliquid  timeremus  incuthmt. 
Petronius  Arbiter  hath  well  described  this  business 
for  us, 

PrimuB  in  orbe  deoe  fecit  timor>  «rdua  ccelo 
Fulmina  cum  caderent,  discuMaque  moenia  flammisy 
Atque  ictus  flagraret  Atfaos 

From  hence  it  was  that  the  Ubri  fulgurates  of  the 
Romans,  and  other  such  like  volumes  of  supersti- 
tion, swelled  so  much,  and  that  the  puivinaria  deo- 
rum  were  so  oflen  frequented,  as  will  easily  appear 
to  any  one  a  little  conversant  in  livy,  who  every 
where  sets  forth  this  devotion  so  largely,  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  too  passionately  in  love  with  it* 
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And  though  as  the  evaats  in  nature  began  soine* 
times  to  be  found  out  better  by  a  discovery  of  their 
immediate  natural  causes,  so  some  particular  pieces 
of  superstitious  customs  were  antiquated  and  grown 
out  of  date,  (as  is  well  observed  concerning  those 
chaims  and  februations  anciently  in  use  upon  the 
appearing  of  an  edipse,  and  some  others)  jret  often 
affiigfats  and  horrors  were  no  t  so  easily  abated,  while 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  Deity,  and  with 
the  oilier  mysterious  events  in  nature,  which  begot 
those  furies  and  unlucky  goblins,  aXo^rrogo;  xai  mtKa-^ 
fvflciouc  iaifismif  in  the  weak  minds  of  men*  To  aU 
which  we  may  add  the  frequent  qpectres  and  fright- 
fiil  apparitions  of  ghosts  and  mormos  :  all  which 
extorted  such  a  kind  of  worship  from  them  as  was 
most  correspondent  to  such  causes  of  it.  Andthose 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  b^otten  by  super- 
stition, were  again  the  unhappy  nurses  of  it ;  such 
as  are  well  described  by  Plutarch  in  his  De  Defect. 
Oracul.  *£ograi  mcu  iuffioi^  S^ng  ^fMga/  imfffiitc,  futi 
nvfigotrai,  b  eJg  iiAcfwyicu,  &c.  *  Feasts,  and  sacri- 
fices, as  likewise  observations  of  unlucky  and  fiital 
days,  celebrated  witii  ^eating  of  raw  things,  lacera- 
tions, fastings,  and  bowlings,  and  many  times  filthy 
speeches  in  their  sacred  rites,  and  frantic  beha- 
viour.' 

But  as  we  insinuated  befcnre.  This  root  of  super- 
stition  diversly  branched  forth  itself,  sometimes 
into  magic  and  exorcisms,  other  times  into  pedan* 
tical  rites  and  idle  observations  of  things  and  times, 
as  Hieophrastus  hath  largely  set  them  forth  in  his 
tract  TUfi  AMiieuiisviag-  in  others  it  displayed  itself  in 
inventing  as  many  new  deities  as  there  were  seve- 
ral causes  from  whence  their  afirights  proceeded, 
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and  fiBding  oat  many  ppwn^iiMt^  appropriate  to 
them,  as  supposing  diey  ought  to  be  won^pped 
eum  sacro  horrore*  And  hence  it  is  that  we  hnr  of 
those  inhuman  and  diabolical  sacrifices  called  ioftg^ 
wtftuoicUf  frequent  among  the  old  heathensy  aa  among 
many  others  Porphyry  in  his  De  Abstineatia  hsutih 
abundantly  related,  and  of  those  dead  men's  bones 
which  our  ecclesiastical  writers  tell  us  were  found 
in  their  temples  at  the  demolishing  of  them.  Some^ 
itimes  it  would  express  itself  in  a  prodigal  way  of 
sacrificing,  for  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  hea^ 
tiben  writer,  but  yet  <me  who  seems  to  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of 
Christian  religion,  taxeth  Julian  the  emperor  for  sur 
perstttion.  Jtdiamu^  wperstUtosus  magi$  quant  kgh 
timus  sacrorum  observatory  mmmeras  me  parshmh 
fiia  pecudes  mactans^  ut  assHmaretur^  si  revertisset  de 
Parthisy  hofoesjam  defiituros :  like  that  Marcus  Cie* 
sar,  of  whom  he  redates  this  common  proverb,  •/ 
|3oi^  0/  Xitfxoi  yiiffttf  rif  YJuea^t^  &»  eu  Ntt^ejfg^  ^% 
ix^ofidttt*  Besides  many  oliier  ways  might  be 
named,  wherein  superstition  might  occasionally 
show  itself 

All  which  may  best  be  understood,  if  we  consider 
it  a  little  in  that  composition  of  fear  and  flattery 
which  before  we  intimated :  and  indeed  flattery  is 
most  incident  to  base  and  slavish  minds  i  and  where 
the  fisar  and  jealousy  of  a  Deity  disquiet  a  wanton 
dalliance  with  sin,  and  disturb  the  filthy  jdeasure 
,  of  vice,  there  this  fawning  and  crouching  disposi- 
tion wiU  find  out  devices  to  quiet  an  angry  con- 
science within,  and  an  offended  God  without, 
though  as  men  grow  more  expert  in  this  cunning, 
these  fears  may  in  some  degree  abate*    This  tfa^ 
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ancient  philosophy  hath  well  taken  notioe  of»  and 
tberefbre  well  defined  lunUdfMl%  by  jmXimi/*,  and 
iisetfa  these  terms  promiscuously.  Thus  we  find 
Max*  Tyrius  in  his  Dissert  lY.  concerning  the  dif^ 
ference  between  a  fiiend  and  a  flatterer*  i  ^  dm^ 

if  iii  fii9^(fiiif(KPj  i»§roi  wAKmi  Hw^^  ivatlKwifj  Mai  Mi4r 
n^  ^mdg  Sc9%^  rodg  tvpifpw;*  Hie  sense  whereof 
is  this,  *  Ihe  pious  man  is  God's  friend,  the  super-^ 
sfeitwus  h  a  flatterer  of  God  t  and  indeed  most  hap- 
py atid  blessed  is  the  condition  of  the  pious  man, 
God^s  flriend;  but  right  miserable  and  sad  is  the 
state  of  the  superstitious*  The  pious  man,  embold- 
eiied  by  a  good  conscienoe,  and  encouraged  by  the 
sense  of  Ihs  integrity,  comes  to  God  without  fear 
aAd«dreadr  bat  the  superstitious  being  sunk  and 
digressed  dvcugh  the  sense  of  his  own  wickedness, 
eom^  not  without  much  fear,  being  void  of  all 
hope  and  conidence)  and  dreading  the  gods  as  so 
many  tyrants.'  Thus  Plato  also  sets  forth  that  su- 
penrtitious  temper,  though  he  m^ottions  it  not  un^ 
der  that  name,  but  we  may  know  it  by  a  property 
he  gives  of  it,  viz.  *  to  coUogue  with  heaven/ 
lib.  X.  De  Legibus  {  where  he  distinguksheth  of 
tiuwe  kinds  of  tempers  in  reference  to  the  Deity, 
which  be  <liei«  calls  iro^  which  are,  total  atheism, 
whidi  he  says  never  abides  with  any  man  till  his 
old  age ;  and  partial  atheism,  which  is  a  negation 
of  providence ;  stfid  a  liiird,  whidi  is  a  persuasion 
eoneeming  the  gods  on  dunt^mfiA&n^i  utn  ^UprntN  wX 
id^j^f  *  that  they  are  easily  won  by  sacr^es  and 
prayers,'  which  he  after  explains  thus,  art  rafourfi- 
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ro/  ciVi  raSr/r  &ii$6ovai»y  di^ojEftSMi  dfga,  &c.  *  that  with 
gifts  unjust  men  may  find  acceptance  with  them/ 
And  this  discourse  of  Plato's  upon  these  three  kinds 
of  irreligious  to^  Simplidus  seems  to  have  respect 
to  in  his  comment  upon  Epictetus,  cap.  xxxviii.  which 
treats  about  right  opinions  in  religion;  and  there 
having  pursued  the  two  former  of  them,  he  thus 
states  the  latter,  which  he  calls  o^/o^  Xoyor  as  well 
as  the  other  two,  as  a  conceit  ^v^  Togati^nffSai 
i^i^f  xai  iml^iMuyii  xai  m^i»mtIw  itaUffWiVf  quod  mu- 
neribus  et  donariis  et  sHjpis  distributione  d  sententia 
deducuntur:  such  men  making  account  by  their 
devotions  to  draw  the  Deity  to  themselves,  and 
winning  the  fiivour  of  heaven,  to  procure  such  an 
indulgence  to  their  lusts  as  no  sober  man  oh  earth 
would  give  them ;  they  in  the  mean  while  not  con- 
sidering i^  fMTayJikuoUj  xo^  ucirifai,  xou  ilrxpHj  xai  rii 
rotaSra^  kpoKfyyovffi  rS  xa^,  *  that  repentance,  sup- 
plications, and  prayers,  &c.  ought  to  draw  us  nearer 
to  God,  not  God  nearer  to  us ;  as  in  a  ship,  by  fast- 
ening a  cable  to  a  firm  rock,  we  intend  not  to  draw 
the  rock  to  the  ship,  but  the  ship  to  the  rock/ 
Which  last  passage  of  his  is  therefore  the  more  wor- 
thy to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  holding  out  so  large 
an  extent  that  this  irreligious  temper  is  of,  and  of 
how  subtile  a  nature.  This  fond  and  gross  dealing 
with  the  Deify  was  that  which  made  the  scoffing 
Lucian  so  much  sport,  who  in  his  treatise  De  Sa- 
crificiis  tells  a  number  of  stories  how  the  demons 
loved  to  be  feasted,  and  where  and  how  they  were 
entertained,  with  such  devotions  which  are  rather 
used  magically  as  charms  and  spells,  for  such  as  use 
them,  to  defend  themselves  against  those  evils 
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which  their  own  fears  are  apt  perpetually  to  muster 
1^  and  to  endeavour  by  bribeiy  to  purchase  the 
&vour  and  indulgence  of  heaven,  as  Juvenal  speaks 
of  the  superstitious  Egyptian,  Satyr.  6. 

lUiiia  lacrpom  moititaqiie  mmierft  pneslaiit 
Ut  veiiiaiii  ciil{«  non  abnaaty  antere  imgiio 
SdliceC  et  tenui  popano  oonraptus  Osiris. 

Though  all  this  while  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  condemn  too  severely  all  servile  fear  of  God,  if 
it  tend  to  make  men  avoid  true  wickedness,  but 
Aat  which  settles  upon  these  lees  of  formality. 

To  conclude.  Were  I  to  define  superstition  more 
generally  according  to  the  ancient  sense  of  it,  I 
would  oJ]  it  *  such  an  apprehension  of  Grod  in  the 
thoughts  of  men,  as  renders  him  grievous  and  bur- 
densome to  them,   and  so  destroys  all  free  and 
cheerful  converse  with  him ;  b^etting  in  the  stead 
thereof^  a  forced  and  jejune  devotion,  void  of  in- 
ward  life  and  love/     It  is  tiiat  which  discovers  it- 
self pedantically  in  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  in 
any  thing  that  makes  up  but  only  the  body  or  out- 
ward vesture  of  religion*;  though  there  it  may  make 
a  mighty  bluster :  and  because  it  comprehends  not 
the  true  divine  good  that  ariseth  to  the  souls  of^ 
men  from  an  internal  frame  c£  religion,  it  is  there- 
fore apt  to  think  that  all  its  insipid  devotions  are 
as  so  many  presents  offered  to  the  Deit^  and  gratis 
fications  of  him.     How  variously  superstition  can 
discover  and  manifest  itself,  we  have  intimated  be* 
fore  :  to  which  I  shall  only  add  this,  that  we  are 
not  so  well  rid  of  superstition,  as  s<Mne  im^ne, 
when  they  have  expelled  it  out  of  their  churches. 
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expunged  it  out  oi*  their  books  and  \mting9»  Of  cast 
it  out  of  their  tongues,  by  making  innofvatioiBi  im 
niunes  {  wherein  they  sometimes  imitate  tibose  okl 
Caunii  that  ^erodotus  sjpeaks  of,  who,  that  diey 
might  banish  all  the  foreign  gods  that  had  stolen 
in  among  them,  took  their  procession  through  all 
their  country,  beating  dud  scourging  the  air  along 
as  they  went ;  no,  for  all  this,  superstition  may  en- 
ter into  our  chambers,  abd  creep  into  our  dosets, 
it  may  twine  about  our  secret  devotions,-  and  actu- 
ate our  forms  of  belief  and  orthodox  opinions,  when 
it  hath  no  place  else  to  shrqud  itsdf,  or  hide  its 
head  in ;  we  may  think  to  flatter  the  Deity  by  theoe, 
and  to  bribe  it  with  them>  when  we  are  grown 
weary  of  more  pompous  solemnities :  nay,  it  may 
mix  itself  with  a  seeming  faith  in  Christ ;  as  I  doubt 
it  doth  now  in  too  many,  who^  la3ring  aside  all  sober 
and  serious  care  of  true  piety,  think  it  sufficient  to 
offer  up  the  active  and  passive  righteousness  of  their 
Saviour,  to  a  severe  and  rigid  justice,  to  make  ex- 
piation for  those  sins  they  can  be  willing  to  allow 
themselves  in* 
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Tk^  aay  wdo  God,  Depart  from  ut;  far  we  dttirt  not  ikt  kiumUdfgt  of  lAjr 
What  u  the  AUm^iy  tkat  we  tkemUterve  kimf  ami  what  pr^akuddwe 
Ane,  ifwieprey  wUokim$ 

Job  III.  14,  15. 

Plutabcb.  Ut^i'UiUt  Ml) 'Or/f flff. 

PtUTAitcy.  TIi^  Aufiim»fU9mtm  , 
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not  there  is  a  meat  a^fiimhi  between  atkeiem  and  superetUion^'^ 
Thai  enperttUion  doth  not  anbf  prepare  the  feoffor  atheism^  but 
promotes  and  strengthens  U^-^That  epicarism  is  bat  atheism  tnu 
der  a  masL-^-^A  cot^atatum  ef  Epicaru^  master^notkm,  together 
with  some  other  pretences  and  dogmas  of  his  secU-^The  tme 
knomtedge  of  natnre  is  advantageous  to  reiig^^mThat  super" 
ttition  is  more  tolerMe  than  atheisnu^That  athasm  is  both  ig" 
noUe  and^  unooa^fortaUe^^^What  km  and  unworthy  notions  the 
Epicureans  had  concerning  man*s  happiness:  and  what  trouble 
tkof  were  put  to,  how  to  d^ne,  and  where  to  place  true  happi- 
ness.^'A  true  beUrfqf  a  Deity  supports  the  soul  with  a  present 
tranqmlUijf  and  future  hopa.-^Were  ii  not  fir  a  Drity,  the 

W  £  have  now  done  with  what  we  intended  con- 
cerning superstition^  and  shall  a  little  consider  and 
search  into  the  pedigree  of  Atheism^  which  indeed 
hath  so  much  affinity  with  superstitiony  that  it  may 
seem  to  have  the  same  father  with  it.  Om  tUtrou 
tAg  ibeu  6  &6¥^^  6  A  SuoiiaiiAmr  i  ^Titreu*  <  Supersti- 
tion could  be  well  content  there  were  no  God  to 
trouble  or  disquiet  it^  and  atheism  thinks  there  is 
none.*  And  as  superstition  is  engendered  by  a 
base  opinion  of  the  Deity  as  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
though  it  be  afterwards  brooded  and  hatched  by  a 
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slavish  fear  and  abject  thoughts,  so  also  is  atheism : 
and  that  sour  and  ghastly  apprehension  of  God* 
when  it  meets  with  more  stout  and  surly  natures^  is 
apt  to  enrage  diem,  and  dankering  them  with  ma- 
lice against  the  Deify  they  so  little  brook,  provokes 
them  to  fight  agamst  it  and  undermine  the  notion 
of  it ;  as  this  plastic  nature  which  intends  to  form 
living  creatures,  when  it  meets  with  stubborn  and 
unruly  matter,  is  fain  to  yield  to  it^  and  to  produce 
that  which  answers  not  her  own  idea ;  whence  the 
signatures  and  impressions  of  nature  sometimes  vary 
so  much  from  that  seal  that  nature  wotdd  have 
stamped  upon  them.      *0  HuffiiaffMfp  r^  &p>cug^i 

If  the»e  melancholic  opinions  and  disquieting  fears 
of  the  Deity  mould  not  the  minds  oS  men  into  de- 
votion, as  finding  them  too  churlish  and  untamea- 
ble  to  receive  any  such  impressions ;  they  are  then 
apt  to  exasperate  men  against  it,  and  stir  them  up 
to  contend  with  that  Being  which  they  cannot  bear, 
and  to  destroy  that  which  would  deprive  them  of 
their  own  liberty.  These  unreasonable  fears  of  a 
Deity  will  always  be  moving  into  flattery  or  wrath. 
Atheism  could  never  have  so  easily  crept  into  the 
world,  had  not  superstition  made  way  and  opened 
a  back-door  £>r  it ;  it  could  not  so  easily  have  ba- 
nished the  belief  of  a  D^ty,  had  not  that  first  ac- 
cused smd  condemned  it  as  destructive  to  the  peace 
of  mankind ;  and  therefore  it  hath  always  justified 
and  defended  itself  by.  superstition :  as  Plutarch 
hath  well  expressed  it,  ^  h\  hwiHttifiiwioi.  rjT  ahirtj^i 
KCii  Yin<r^ou  xa^^xj^  ^<^^  ^  ywoyiiifif  hihwsiv  i/rAj^ 
yifXMj  ciz  i!hi6ij  fiiv  idfH  xaklivf  7$^o^>affi^  ii  ri9og  mm 
&fiM^¥  w^ffap,  *  Superstition  afforded  the  principle 
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of  genefation  to  atheism,  and  afterwards  furnished 
it  with  an  apology,  which,  though  it  be  neither  true 
nor  lovely,  yet  wants  it  not  a  specious  pretence.' 
And  therefore  Simplicius  (as  we  heard  before)  calls 
the  notion  of  superstition  kSking.  "KoyoVf  as  having  an 
in  savour  of  atheism  in  it,  seeing  (as  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  it)  it  disrobes  the  Deity  of  true  majesty 
and  perfection,  and  represents  it  as  weak  and  infirm, 
clothed  with  such  fond,  feeble,  and  impotent  pas- 
fions,  as  men  themselves  are.  And  Dionysius  Lon- 
ginusy  that  noble  rhetorician,  fears  not  to  challenge 
Homer  as  atheistical  for  his  unsavoury  language  of 
the  gods,  which  indeed  was  only  the  ofispring  of  his 
superstition.  If  the  superstitious  man  thinks  that 
God  is  altogether  like  himself,  which  indeed  is  a  cha- 
racter most  proper  to  such,  the  atheist  will  soon  say 
ia  his  heart,  "  there  is  no  God  ;**  and  wlQ  judge  it^ 
not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  to  be  bet- 
ter there  were  none ;  as  Plutarch  hath  discoursed 
it,  am  &fuu90¥  ^9  To^rasg  hcmotg  xa)  'Xzil^asg  ruTca^ 
ru9  ybifn  hmup  i/fiv  Omp^  fionn  f  airour/ay,  /xi^rc  taro^mf^ 
9  ^Uiug  $hcu  PO[M^st¥  %oJ^fTai  k}f6ffifTmf  GparrofM9w  af- 
fMMTi,  Koi  fikssordrrjv  ^(riav  xm  isffn^icuf  ravTt]9  voyJ* 
^(Dffftt^ ;  •  Were  it  not  better  for  the  Gauls  and  Scy- 
thians,  not  to  have  had  any  notion,  fancy,  or  history 
of  the  god^  than  to  think  them  such  as  delighted 
in  the  blood  of  men  offered  up  in  sacrifices  upon 
their  altai^,  as  reckoning  this  the  most  perfect  kind 
of  sacrifice  and  consummate  devotion  ?*  For  thus 
his  words  are  to  be  translated  in  reference  to  those 
ancient  Gauls  and  Scjrthians,  whom  almost  all  his- 
tories testify  to  have  been  kv6^a6uT(M*  which  hor- 
rid and  monstrous  superstition  was  anciently  very 
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frequent  among  die  heathen,  and  was  sharply  tax- 
ed by  Empedocles  of  old. 

This  made  Lucretius  cry  out  with  so  much  indig- 
nation, when  he  took  notice  of  Agamemnon's  dia- 
bolical devotion  in  sacrificing  his  daughter  Iphigenia 
to  make  expiation  at  his  Trojan  expedition,  Tantum 
reUgio  potuit  suadere  malonmh  And  indeed  what 
sober  man  could  brook  such  an  esteem  of  himself 
as  this  blind  superstition,  which  overspread  the  hea^ 
then  world,  and  (I  doubt)  is  not  sufficientiy  rooted 
out  of  the  Christian,  fastened  upon  God  himself? 
which  made  Hutarch  so  much  in  defiance  of  it*  cry 
out,  as  willing  almost  to  be  an  atheist  as  to  enter- 
tain the  vulgar  superstition,  *  As  for  me,  (saith  he,) 
I  had  ratiier  men  should  say  that  there  is  no  such 
man,  nor  ever  was,  as  Plutarch,  than  to  say  that 
he  is  or  was  apfigaifTog  a&i^ouog,  ivfbtraCoXoc*  b^Xfff^ 
9'goc  ogy^F,  irt  rtng  Tvxfiwft  nfjuif^ucig^  <  an  inconstant, 
fickle  man,  apt  to  be  angry,  and  for  every  trifle  re- 
vengefiil,'  &c.  as  he  goes  on  farther  to  bxpress  this 
blasphemy  of  superstition. 

But  it  may  not  be  amiss,  to  learn  from  Atheists 
themselves  what  was  the  impulsive  cause  that  mov- 
ed them  to  banish  away  all  thoughts  and  sober  fear 
of  a  Deify,  what  was  the  principle  upon  which  this 
black  opinion  was  built,  and  by  which  it  was  sus- 
tained* And  this  we  may  have  from  the  confes- 
sions of  the  Epicureans,  who  though  they  seemed 
to  acknowledge  a  Deity,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  those 
that  search  into  their  writings  will  soon  embrace 
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TuUyV^  censure  of  them^  VetUs  ^mdam  pdmmt,  rB¥ 
ipsa  toUunt  decs.  Indeed  it  was  not  wfe  ibr  Epi- 
aBnu  (thongfa  he  had  a  good  fliind  tokt  tbe  world 
know  how  litde  he  cftred  for  their  deitite)  to  pro- 
fess he  b^er0Mi  Ihete  wa»  ffeone,  lest  he  should  hai« 
met  with  the  isame  ^ntataninient  for  it  that  Proti^ 
goras  did  at  Athens^  who  fer  <)eobriiig  hiniadf 
ddiibtfidi,  igKrt  iM;  fftv  fdi  ij^/  Aw2y  was  hitnaelf  put  to 
death,  and  his  books  burnt  in  the  streets  of  Athens, 
M  MnpnM  sub  voce  prcecomSf  as  Diogenes  Laertius 
and  o^ers  record :  and  indeed  the  world  was  ne- 
ver so  degenerated  any  where,  as  to  su£^r  atheism 
to  appear  in  public  view* 

But  that  we  may  return,  and  take  the  confessions 
a  Uttle  of  these  secret  atheists  cf  the  Epicurean 
sect :  and  of  these  Tully  gives  us  a  large  account 
m  his  books  De  Finibus,  and  other  parts  of  his  phi- 
losophy. Torquatns  the  Epicurean,  in  his  firtt 
book  De  Finibus,  liberally  spends  his  breath  to  cool 
that  too  much  heat  of  religion,  as  he  thought,  in 
those  that  could  not  apprehend  Ood  as  any  other 
than  curiosum  et  plenum  negotii  Deum^  (as  one  of 
.  that  sect  doth  phrase  it.  Lib.  I.  De  Nat  Deor.)  and 
so  he  states  this  maxim  of  the  religion  that  then  was 
most  in  use,  Superstitione  qui^est  inUnUus^  qmetm 
esse  nunquam  potest.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  worth 
our  observing,  how  this  monstrous  progeny  of  men, 
when  they  would  seem  to  acknowledge  a  Deity, 
could  not  forget  their  own  beloved  image,  which 
was  always  before  their  eyes ;  and  therefore  they 
would  have  it  as  careless  of  any  thing  but  its  own 
l^easure  and  icUe  life  as  they  U^mselves  were.  So 
easy  is  it  for  all  sects,  some  way  or  other,  to  slide 
into  a  compliance  with  the  Anthropomorphites, 
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and  to  bring  down  the  Deity  to  a  confonnity  to 
tlieir  own  image. 

But  we  shall  rather  choose  a  little  to  examiae 
Lucretius  in  this  point,  who  hath,  in  the  name  of 
all  his  sect,  largely  told  us  the  rise  and  original  of 
this  design.  After  a.  short  introduction  to  his  fol- 
lowing discourse  of  nature,  he  thus  begins  his  pro- 
logue in  commendation  of  Epicurus'  exploit,  as  he 
fancies  it. 

Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cdm  vita  jaceret, 
In  terns  oppressa  gravi  sub  reHgione^ 
Quffi  caput  d  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat 
Horribili  aspectu  semper  mortalibus  instans ; 
PrimiUm  Graius  homo  mortales  t^ideioe  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus>  primtisque.obsistere  contra: 
Quern  nee  fiuna  deiim,  nee  fulmina,  nee  minitanti 
Murmure  compressit  coelum 

r 

And  a  little  after  in  a  sorry  ovation,  proudly  cries 
out, 

Quare  religio  pedibus  subjecta  vicissim 
Obteritiu* ;  nos  exaequat  victoria  coelo. 

But  to  proceed ;  our  author  observing  the  timorous 
minds  of  men  to  have  been  struck  with  this  dread- 
ful superstition,  from  the  observation  of  some  stu- 
pendous effects  and  events  (as  he  pleaseth  rather 
to  call  them)  in  nature;  he  therefore,  following 
herein  the  steps  of  his  great  master  Epicurus,  un- 
dertakes so  to  solve  all  those  knots  into  which  su- 
perstition WBS  tied  up,  by  unfolding  the  secrets  of 
nature,  as  that  men  might  find  themselves  loosened 
from. those  stevi  domiru  and  crudeks' tyrannic  as  he 
calls  the  vulgar  creeds  of  tlie  Deity.  And  so  be- 
gins with  a  simple  confutation  of  the  opinion  of  the 
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creatioii,  which  he  supposed  to  (xmtain  a  sure  ami 
sensible  demonstration  of  a  Deity,  and  to  have 
sprung  up  from  an  admiring  ignorance  of  natural 
productions. 

Quippe  it^  fonnido  mortales  continet  omnesi 
Quod  multa  in  terns  fieri  ccel6que  tuentur. 
Quorum  operuin  causas  nviHk  latione  yidere 
PoMunt,  ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur. 

Lib.  L 

And  towards  the  end  of  this  first  book, 

Frimum  qudd  magnis  dooeo  de  rebus,  et  arctk 
ReUgionum  anunos  nodia  exsolyere  peigo. 

But  herein  all  the  Epicureans  (who  are  not  the  true, 
but  foster-fathers  of  that  natural  philosophy  they 
brag  of,  and  of  which  indeed  Democritus  was  the 
first  author)  do  miserably  blunder  themselves.  For 
though  a  lawfiil  acquaintance  with  all  the  events 
and  phenomena  that  show  themselves  upon  this 
mundane  stage,  would  contribute  much  to  free 
men^s  minds  from  the  slavery  of  dull  superstition : 
yet  would  it  also  breed  a  sober  and  amiable  belidT 
of  the  Deity,  as  it  did  in  all  the  Pythagoreans,  Pla- 
tonists,  and  other  sects  of  philosophers,  if  we  may 
believe  themselves;  and  an  ingenuous  knowledge 
hereof  would  be  as  fertile  with  religion,  as  the  ig- 
norance thereof  in  affiighted  and  base  minds  is 
with  superstition. 

For  which  purpose  I  shall  need  only  to  touch 
upon  Epicurus'  master-notion,  by  which  he  under- 
takes to  solve  all  difficulties  that  might  hold  our 
thoughts  in  suspense  about  a  i^fMwgyogf  or  a  creator, 
which  is  that  plenum  (which  is  all  one  with  corpus) 
and  inanej  that  this  body  (which  in  his  philosophy 
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SI  nottong  but  an  isMmty  of  ins^isibfe  atoms  mov^ 
ing  to  and  €ro  in  an  empty  space)  i3»  togetbar  with 
that  space  in  which  it  ifl»  sufficient  to  beget  all  tikoae 
phenomena  which  we  see  in  nature.  Which,  how- 
ever true  it  might  be,  motion  being  once,  granted, 
yet  herein  Tujly  hath  well  stopped  the  wheel  of  this 
over-hasty  philosophy^  lib.  I.  D/^  Finibus.  Cum 
in  rerum  ruaura  duo  sint  quasreistdOy  umaih  gute  ma* 
teria  sit  ex  qua  qtueque  res  efficiatnr  ;  alterum^  guiB 
vis  sit  quce  quidque  efficiat:  de  materia  disserue- 
runt  Epicurei  ;  vim  et  causam  ^ciendi  reliquerunt. 
Which  is  as  much  as  if  some  conceited  piece  of 
sophistry  should  go  about  to  prove  that  an  automa- 
ton had  no  dependency  upon  the  skill  of  an  artificer, 
by  descanting  upon  the  several  parts  of  it,  without 
taking  notice  in  the  mean  while  of  some  extenal 
weight  or  spring  that  moves  it :  w,  to  use  bia  own 
similitude^  as  if  one  that  undertakes  to  analyze  any 
learned  book,  should  tell  us  how  so  many  letters 
meeting  together  in  several  eomhinations^  should 
beget  all  that  sense  that  is  contained  therein,  wildb- 
out  minding  that  wit  that  cast  them  all  into  thar  se- 
veral ranks.  And  this  made  Aiistotle,  oth^wise  not 
over  zealous  of  religion,  soberly  to  acknowledge 
eome  ^  first  mover,'  ro  rpirop  zinAp  M/nyror* 

And  yet  could  we  allow  Epicurus  this  powa*  of 
motion  to  be  seated  in  natiue,  y^  that  he  might 
perform  the  true  task  of  a  naturalist,  he  must  also 
give  us  an  account  how  such  a  force  and  power  in 
nature  should  subsist :  which  indeed  is  easy  to  do, 
if  we  call  in  Q»op  iaro  furXfi^ii  God  himself  as  the 
architect  and  mover  of  this  divine  artifice}  but 
without  some  infinite  power,  impossible. 

And  we  should  further  inquire,  how  these  move- 
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AMIS'  and  rambKng  atoms  come  to  place  themselves 
so  ordeH^f  in  the  ittilverse^  and  observe  thaC  abso- 
hute  harmony  and  decorum  in  alt  their  motions,  as 
if  ihej  kept  time  nitb  tke  musical  laws  of  some  at* 
migh:^  mind  tiiat  composed  all  their  lessons,  and 
measured  out  their  diancesup  and  down  in  the  uni- 
verse $  and  also  how  it  comes  ta  pass,  if  they  be 
only  moved  by  c&ance  and  acddent,  that  such  re- 
guW  mutations  and  generatioiis  should  be  begotten 
by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  as  sometimes 
tibey  speak  of,  they  having  no  centre  to  seat  them- 
selves about  in  an  infinite  vacuity,  as  Tully  argues ; 
mi  how  these  bodies  that  are  once  moved  by  some 
kopidse  from  thdr  former  station,  return  again,  or 
al  least  come  to  stay  themselves,  and  do  not  rather 
move  perpetuaHy  i^e  same  way  the  first  impulse 
asd  direction  carried  them ;  or  why  they  do  not 
there  rest  where  their  motion  ft^  began  to  cease, 
if  they  were  interrupted  by  any  thing  without  them : 
or  again,  if  the*  proper  motion  of  these  atoms  be  al- 
ways toward  some  centre,  as  Epicurus  sometimes 
is  pleased  to.  state  the  business,  Uneis  rectis^  as  he 
sailAi,  then  how  comes  there,  as  Tully  replies,  to  be 
WEsy  generation  ?  of  if  there  be  a  motus  declinationis 
joined  with  this  motion  of  gravity,  (which  was  one 
t^  I^curus'  xv^  djgai,  which  he  bcHTOwed  not 
ftom  Democritus)  then  why  should  not  alt  tend  the 
Mine  way  ?  and  so-  all  those  motions,  generations, 
and  appearances  in  nature  all  vanish,  seeing  all  va- 
riety of  motion  woidd  be  taken  away  which  way 
soever  tiiis  unhallowed  opinion  be  stated  ? 

Thus  we  see,  though  we  should  allow  Epicurus* 
principle  and  fundamental  absurdity  in  the  frame 
of  nature,  yet  it  is  too  airy  and  weak  a  thing  to  sup- 
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port  that  massy  bulk  of  absurdities  which  he  would 
build  upon  it  But  it  was  not  the  lot  of  any  of  hia 
stamp  to  be  over  wise  (however  they  did  boast 
most  in  the  title  of  Sophi)  as  is  well  observed  of 
them ;  for  then  they  might  have  been  so  happy  too 
as  to  have  dispelled  these  thick  and  filthy  mists  of 
atheism,  by  those  bright  beams  of  truth  that  shine 
in  the  frame  of  this  inferior  world,  wherein,  as  St. 
Paul  speaks,  the  to  yvoicrw  rmi  ^loS  is  made  mani- 
fest ♦ 

Atheism  most  commonly  lurks  in  confirdo  saentuB 
et  ignoranticB ;  when  the  minds  of  men  begin  to 
draw  those  gross,  earthly  vapours  of  sensual  and 
material  speculations  by  dark  and  cloudy  dilutes, 
they  are  itien  most  in  danger  of  being  benighted  in 
them.  There  is  a  natural  sense  of  God  that  lodges 
in  the  minds  of  the  lowest  and  dullest  sort  of  vul- 
gar men,  which  is  always  roving  after  him,  catch- 
ing at  him,  though  it  cannot  lay  any  svu'e  hold  on 
him ;  which  works  like  a  natural  instinct  antece- 
dent to  any  mature  knowledge,  as  being  indeed  the 
first  principle  of  it :  and  if  I  were  to  speak  precise- 
ly in  the  mode  of  the  Stoics,  I  would  rather  call  it 
i^lJiajp  Tgog  rov  ^6o^  than  with  Plutarch  ^S  ro^ii^. 
But  when  contentious  disputes,  and  frothy  reason- 
ings, and  contemplations  informed  by  fle^ly  affec- 
tions, conversant  only  about  the  outside  of  nature, 
begin  to  rise  up  in  men's  souls ;  they  may  then  be 
in-some  danger  of  depressing  all  those  inbred  no- 
tions of  a  Deity,  and  to  reason  themselves  out  of 
their  own  senses,  as  the  old  sceptics  did :  and  there- 
fore it  might  perhaps  be  wished,  that  some  men 
that  have  not  religion,  had  had  more  superstition 

*  Rom.  I.  19. 
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to  accompaQy  them  in  their  passage  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge* 

,  But  we  have  run  out  too  far  in  this  digres»on : 
we  shall  now  return,  and  observe  how  our  former 
author  takes  notice  of  another  piece  of  vulgar  su- 
perstition, which  he  thinks  fit  to  be  chased  away 
by  atheism,  and  that  is,  <  the  terrors  of  the  world 
to  corner'  which  he  thus  sets  upon  in  his  third 
book. 


-Anlmi  nature  videtur 


Atque  aninue  cterenda  meiB  jam  venibus  esse, 
£t  metus  jlle  foras  pneceps  Achefontis  agendus 
Funditusy  humanam  vitam  qui  turbat  ab  iino> 
Omnia  suffundens  mortis  nigrore 

And  afterwards  he  tells  us  how  this  fear  of  the  gods 
thus  proceeding  from  the  former  causes,  and  from 
diose  spectres  and  ghastly  apparitions  with  which 
men  were  sometimes  terrified,  begat  all  those  faji- 
tastic  rites  and  ceremonies  in  use  among  them,  as 
their  temples,  sacred  lakes  and  pools,  their  groves, 
altars,  images,  and  other  like  vanities,  as. so  many 
idle  toys  to  please  these  deities  with ;  and  at  last 
concludes  himself*  thus  into  atheism,  as  a  strong 
fort  to  preserve  himself  from  these  cruel  deities 
that  superstition  had  made,  because  he  could  not 
find  the  way  to  true  religion. 

Nunc  quae  causa  deCim  per  magnas  numina  gentes 
Pervulgarity  et  ararum  compleverit  urbes> 
Suflcipiendique  curarit  solennia  sacra, 
Quae  nunc  in  magnis  florent  rebiisque  lodsque ; 
Unde  etiam  nunc  est  mortalibus  insitus  horror 
Qui  delubra  deum  nova  toto  suscitat  orbi 
Terrarum,  et  in  Testis  cogit  celebrare  diebus ; 
Non  ita  difficile  est  rationem  reddere  verbis. 

Lib.  V. 
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Thus  we  see  how  sid|>eratHiofi  strengtlieiied  the 
wicked  hands  of  atheism ;  so  far  is  4t  formal  aad 
litiial  way  of  rdigion  proceeding  from  baseness  and 
-serviUity  of  mind  {though  backed  wkh  never  so 
ttuoh  rigour  and  severity)  from  kieqpji^  it  out. 
And  I  widii  some  of  our  opittoos  is  religioa  in 
ihhese  days  may  ncrt;  have  the  «ame  evil  mfluences 
as  lihe  notorious  Gaxtile  superstition  of  old  had,  as 
well  for  the  begetting  this  brat  of  atheism,  as  I 
doubt  it  is  too  manifest  they  have  for  some  other. 

Thus  we  should  now  leave  this  argument ;  only 
before  we  pass  from  it,  we  shall  observe  two  things 
which  Plutarch  hath  suggested  to  us.  The  first 
whereof  is,  that  howsoever  superstition  be  never 
BO  unlovely  a  thing,  yet  it  Is  more  txderaUe  than 
alteism,  which  I  shall  repeat  in  his  wcn-ds,  Aei  fw 
ifuikti  riig  «gi  ^iSp  U^if  SffTt^  S^pu^  yJi/ia/f^  ^upeupik 
^  iwtJioay^fioa*  u  Bs  toSto  i^tmnw^  jeu)  «tiMUBso«rn0, 

<  We  should  endeavour  to  take  off  supecstition 
from  our  minds,  as  a  film  from  our  eyes ;  but  if 
that  cannot  be,  we  must  not  therefore  pluck  out 
our  eyes,  and  blind  the  faith  that  generally  we  have 
of  the  Deity.'  Superstition  may  sometimes  keep 
men  from  the  outward  acts  of  sin,  and  so  their  fu- 
ture punishment  may  have  some  abatement  Be- 
sides that  atheism  offers  the  greatest  violence  to 
men's  souls  that  may  be,  pulling  up  the  notions  of 
a  Deity,  which  have  spread  their  roots  quite  through 
all  the  powers  of  men's  souls. 

The  second  is  this,  <  that  atheism  itself  is  a  most 
ignoble  and  uncomfortable  thing,*  as  TuUy  hath 
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hrgdy  discussed  it,  and  especially  Plutarch  in  the 
above-named  treatise  of  his,  written  by  way  of  con- 
futation of  Cdotes  the  Epicurean,  who  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  a  man  could  not  live  quietly  by 
following  any  other  sects  of  philosophers  besides 
his  own ;  as  if  all  true  good  were  only  conversant 
ngf  ywfri^f  nvi  roug  oXXot;^  r6goug  rng  trapcig  iTcurngf 
<  about  the  belly,  and  all  the  pores  and  passages  of 
the  body,'  and  the  way  to  true  happiness  was  aof* 
n»vM&  rw  a»^^pnro9  o^jr,  or  else  Ti)y  '^^nr^fip  raig  roS  o^ 
fueroc  9&fa%  MarofftAomb^  as  Plutarch  hath  hot  more 
wittily  than  judiciously  replied  upon  him. 

What  is  all  that  hiqppiness  that  ariseth  from  these 
bodily  pleasures  to  any  one  that  hath  any  high  or 
noble  sense  within  him  ?  This  gross,  muddy,  and 
stupid  opinion  is  nothing  else  but  a  dehonestamen-^ 
twn  hunund  generis^  that  casts  as  great  a  scorn  and 
reproach  upon  the  nature  of  mankind  as  may  be, 
and  sinks  it  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  baseness. 
And  certainly,  were  the  highest  happiness  of  man- 
kind such  a  thing  as  might  be  felt  by  a  corporeal 
touch,  were  it  of  so  ignoble  a  birth  as  to  spring  out 
of  this  earth,  and  to  grow  up  out  di  this  mire  and 
clay,  we  might  well  sit  down,  and  bewail  our  un- 
happy fates,  that  we  should  rather  be  bom  men 
than  brute  beasts,  which  enjoy  more  of  this  world's 
happiness  than  we  can  do,  without  any  sin  or  guilt 
How  little  of  pleasure  these  short  lives  taste  here, 
which  only  lasts  so  long  as  the  indigency  of  nature 
is  in  supplying,  and  after  that,  only  ama  ng  xai  Smg 
h  T^  -^WiOJif  '  &  flying  shadow,  or  flitting  dream'  of 
that  pleasure  (which  is  choked  as  soon  as  craving 
nature  is  satisfied)  remains  in  the  fancy,  olby  xma- 
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xmyfsM  rm  wr^v^imv^  as  Flutardi  hath  well  observed 
in  the  same  discourse. 

And  therefore  Epicurus,  seeing  how  slipptry  the 
soul  was  to  all  sensual  pleaeure,  which  was  apt  t» 
dide  away  peipetually  from  it,  and  again  how  Ittde 
of  it  the  body  was  capable  of  where  it  had  a  sharter 
stay ;  he  and  his  followers  could  not  well  tdl  whefe 
to  place  this  beggarly  guest :  and  therefore,  as  Hu- 
tarch  speaks,  &w  nod  ndrm  (Mmigmtgf  im  roS  mfpif^ 
$k  tiiif  ^puyfip  9ir»  t^Ksv  U  tttitfig  iiV  imb^  *  (me  while, 
they  would  place  it  in  the  body,  and  then  lead  it 
back  again  into  Ae  soul,  not  knowing  where  to  be^ 
stow  it'  And  Diodorus,  and  the  Cyteniaci,  and 
the  Epicureans,  as  Tully  tells  us,  who  all  could 
fancy  nothii^  but  a  bodily  happiness,  yet  could  not 
agree  whether  it  should  be  voluptaSf  or  vaadtas  d^ 
loris,  or  something  else ;  it  being  ever  found  so  haid 
a  thing  to  define,  like  that  base  matter  of  vAddk  it 
is  begotten,  which,  by  reason  of  its  penury  and  scan* 
tiness  of  being,  as  philosophers  tell  us,  doth  effugere 
intellectum,  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  shady  kind  of 
nothing,  something  that  hath  a  name,  but  notiiang 
ebe.  I  dare  say  that  all  thoise  that  have  any  just 
esteem  of  humanity,  cannot  but  with  a  noble  sc«n 
disdain  such  a  base*boni  happiness  as  this  is,  gene- 
rated only  out  of  the  slime  of  this  earth :  and  yet 
this  is  all  the  portion  of  atheism,  which  teaches  the 
entertainers  of  it  to  believe  themselves  nothing  else 
but  so  many  heaps  of  more  refined  dust,  fortuitously 
gathered  together,  which  at  last  must  be  all  blown 
away  again. 

But  a  true  bdtief  of  a  Deity  is  a  sur^  suj^KMrt  to 
all  serious  minds,  which,  besides  the  future  hopes 
it  is  pregnant  with,  entertains  them  here  with  tran- 


fiMBit^  and  inwwd  a^eni^*  What  the  Stoic  said 
ik  hh  cool  aud  maturo  thoughti,  um  Un^i^bTif  jm^- 
ftif  mmjf  ^9ik  Mmi  m^  «]g###«^,  ^  it  is  not  worth  the 
whUe  to  tivo  in  a  world  eoipty  of  God  and  psovi* 
deoce»'  ia  tha  sfoae  of  all  thoae  that  know  what  a 
Deit^  means.  Indeed  it  were  the  greatest  unhap- 
piness  that  might  be»  to  have  been  bom  into  such  a 
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world,  where  we  should  be  perpetually  tossed  up 
and  down  by  a  rude  and  blind  fortune,  and  be  per- 
petually liable  to  all  those  abuses  which  the  savage 
lusts  and  passions  of  the  world  would  put  upon 
us*  It  is  not  possible  for  any  thing  well  to  bear 
up  the  spirit  of  that  man  that  shall  calmly  meditate 
with  himself  on  the  true  state  and  condition  of  this 
world,  should  that  mind  and  wisdom  be  taken  away 
from  it  which  governs  every  part  of  it,  and  over- 
rules all  those  disorders  that  at  any  time  begin  to 
break  forth  in  it  Were  there  not  an  omniscient 
skill  to  temper,  and  fitly  to  rank  in  their  due  places 
all  those  quarrelsome  and  extravagant  spirits  that 
are  in  the  world,  it  would  soon  prove  an  unhabit- 
able place,  and  sink  under  the  heavy  weight  of  its 
own  confusion ;  which  was  wittily  signified  in  that 
fable  of  Hiaeton,  who  being  admitted  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  but  for  one  day,  by  his  rude  and 
unskilful  guidance  of  it  made  it  fall  down,  and 
bum  the  world.  Remove  God  and  providence  out 
of  the  world,  and  then  we  have  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  chance  and  fortune,  the  humours  and 
passions  of  men ;  and  he  that  could  then  live  in 
it,  had  need  be  as  bUnd  as  these  lords  would  be, 
that  he  might  not  see  his  own  misery  always  star- . 
ing  upon  him ;  and  had  need  be  more  senseless 
iand  stupid,   that  he   might  not  be  affected  with 
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it.  *<  The  wicked  through  the  pride  of  his  coun- 
tenance will  not  seek  after  GxkI  :  God  is  not  in 
all  his  thoughts."  *  "  O  Lord,  Father  and  God 
of  my  life,  give  me  not  a  proud  look ;  but  turn 
away  from  thy  servants  a  t  giant-like  mind."1: 

•  Pnl.  X.  4.      f  ytymrrOn  ^hx^  Sic  Edit.  Complut.      \  Ecdtts.  xsiu.  4. 
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CHAP.  I. 


The  ^fim  Mni  mean  prtnctj^  of  reUgSon,  viz,  1.  7%U  God  tf. 
S,  n#r  God  ii  a  tewarder  o/*  ihem  that  ioeh  him :  wherein  is 
'mdmdtd  ike  gneA  mrMe  ^  the  kmarUdi^  The$e 

imo  pnndplee  ochw^ledged  fy  reUgkme  and  urktmpermme  hi 
idt  ogee.  3.  That  God  oommumoates  Mnueff  to  wutninnd  fty 
Chriti.  The  dodrine  cf  the  immortaUty  of  ihe  wtd  diioourt^ 
of  m  theJtrH  ptace^  and  why  f 

Having  finished  our  two  short  discourses  con- 
cerning those  two  anti^deities^  viz.  superstiUon  and 
aAeism ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discourse  more 
largely  concerning  the  main  heads  and  principles  of 
religion. 

And  here  we  are  to  take  notice  of  those  two  car- 
dinal pmnts  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  makes  the  necessary  foundations  of  alt 
religion,  viz.  '*  That  God  is,  and  That  he  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him/'  *    To  which  we 
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should  add,  the  immortality  qf  the  reasonable  soul^ 
but  that  that  may  seem  included  in  the  former :  and 
indeed  we  can  neither  believe  any  invisible  reward 
of  which  he  there  speaks,  without  an  anterior  be- 
lief of  the  soul's  immortality ;  neither  can  we  en- 
tertain a  serious  belief  of  that,  but  the  notions  of 
poma  and  prasmhtm  will  naturally  follow  from  it ; 
we  never  meet  with  any  who  were  persuaded  of 
the  former,  that  ever  doubted  of  the  latter:  and 
therefore  the  former  two  have  been  usually  taken 
alone  foi:  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  have 
been  most  insisted  upon  by  the  Pktonists ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  novel  Platonist  writing  a  summary  of 
Plato's  divinity,  entitles  his  book,  De  Deo  etlmmor- 
taUtate  Anmce.  And  also  the  Stoical  philosc^hy  re- 
quires a  belief  of  these  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  all  religion,  of  the  one  whereof  Epictetus 
himself,  assures  us,  cap.  xxxviii.  "b^  irt  ro  xv^t^mtw^ 
&c.  '  Know  that  tlie  main  foundation  of  piety  is 
this,  to  have  og^a^  vroTJjyi/ug  right  opinions  and  ap- 
prehensions of  God,  viz.  That  he  is,  and  that  he 
governs  all  things'  xo^iSg  xou  isKam.  And  the  other 
is  sufficiently  insinuated  in  that  cardinal  cUstinction 
of  liieir  ri  l^*  ifMif,  and  ra  (hn  i^  n(M¥^  and  is  more, 
fully  expressed  by  Simplicius.  For,  however  the 
Stoics  may  seem  to  lay  some  ground  of  suspicion, 
as  if  they  were  dubious  in  this  point,  yet  I  think 
that  which  Tully  and  others  deliver  concerning 
their  opinion  herein,  may  fully  answer  all  scruples, 
viz.  That,  as  they  made  certain  vicissitudes  of  con- 
flagrations and  inundations,  whereby  the  world 
should  perish  in  certain  periods  of  time ;  so  they 
thought  the  souls  of  men  should  also  be  subject  to 
these  periodical  revolutions ;  and  therefore,  though 
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they  were  of  themselves  immortaJ,  should,  in  these 
changes,  fall  under  the  power  of  the  common  fate. 

And  indeed  we  scarce  ever  find  that  any  were 
deemed  religious,  that  did  not  own  these  two  fun- 
damentals. For  the  Sadducees,  the  Jewish  writers, 
are  wont  commonly  to  reckon  them  among  the  Epi* 
cureans,  because  though  they  held  a  God,  yet  they 
d^iied  the  immortality  of  men's  souls,  which  the 
New  Testament  seems  to  include,  if  not  especially 
to  aim  at,  in  imputing  to  them  a  denial  of  the  re- 
surrection ;  which  is  therefore  more  ifully  explained 
in  the  Acts,  where  it  is  added  that  they  held  there 
was  "  neither  angel  nor  Spirit.'*  chap,  xxiii.  8. 
And  these  two  principles  are  chiefly  aimed  at  in 
those  two  inscriptions  upon  the  temple  at  Delphos, 
the  one,  E  I,  referring  to  God,  by  which  title  those 
that  canie  in  to  worship  were  supposed  to  invoke 
him,  acknowledging  his  immutable  and  eternal  na- 
ture ;  Ihe  other  TNnei  2EATTON,  as  the  admo- 
nition of  the  Deity  again  to  all  his  worshippers,  to 
take  notice  of  the  dignity  and  immortality  of  their 
own  souls,  as  Plutarch  and  Tully,  as  also  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  expound  them. 

But,  if  we  will  have  the  fundamental  articles  of 
Christian  religion,  we  must  add  to  the  former,  TAe 
communication  of  God  to  mankind  through  Christ ; 
which  last  the  scripture  treats  of  at  large,  so  far  as 
concerns  our  practice,  with  that  plainness  and  sim- 
pUcity,  that  I  cannot  but  think,  that  whosoever 
shall  ingeniously  and  with  humility  of  spirit  ad- 
dressing himself  to  God,  converse  therewith,  will 
see  the  bright  beams  of  divinity  shining  forth  in  it, 
and  it  may  be,  find  the  text  itself  much  plainer 
than  aU  those  glosses  that  have  been  put  upon  it ; 
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though  perhaps  it  is  not  so  dear  in  matters  of  qie* 
dilation,  as  some  magisterial  men  are  apt  to  tUnk 
it  is. 

Now  for  these  three  articles  of  faith  and  prae«- 
tice,  I  think  if  we  duly  consider  the  scripturest  or 
the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  we  shall  easily  find  all 
practical  religion  to  b^  referred  to  them,  and  built 
upon  them :  Hie  nature  qfGod  and  qfour  owi,  imr 
mortal soulshoih  show  us  what  our  religion  should b^ 
and  also  the  necessity  c^it }  and  the  doctrine  of  free 
grace  in  Christy  the  sweet  and  comfortable  means  of 
attaining  to  that  perfection  and  blessedness  which 
the  other  belief  teaches  us  to  aim  at. 

In  pursuiqig  of  these,  we  shall  first  begin  witb 
t1^  irnmortaUty  of  the  souh  which,  if  it  be  once 
cleared,  w^  can  neither  leave  any  room  for  atheism 
(which  those,  I  doubt,  are  not  ordinarily  v^y  firee 
from  that  have  gross  material  notions  of  their  own 
souls)  nor  be  wholly  ignorant  what  Qpd  is :  fi>r  in? 
deed  the  chief  natural  way  whereby  we  can  climb 
up  to  the  understanding  of  the  Deily,  is  by  a  con* 
templation  of  our  own  souls«  We  cannot  think  of 
him  but  according  to  the  measure  and  model  of  our 
own  intellect,  or  frame  any  other  idea  of  him  than 
what  the  impressions  of  our  own  souls  will  permit 
us :  and  therefore  the  best  philosophers  have  always 
taught  us  to  inquire  for  God  within  ourselves; 
<  Reason  in  us,'  as  Tully  tells  us,  being  participata 
similitudo  rationis  intenuB :  and  accordingly  some 
good  expositors  have  interpreted  that  place  in  St» 
John's  gospel,  **  He  is  that  true  light  which  enligh* 
tens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  ;'*  chap^ 
I.  9*  which  if  I  were  to  gloss  upon  in  the  language 
of  the  Platonists,  1  should  do  it  thus,  Koyo^  Urt  fi^ 
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^nrxfiff  '  die  Etertial  Yfmd  is  the  light  of  soiils/ 
which  the  vulgar  Latin  referred  to  ih  Psalw  iv.  7. 
Signatum  est  supra  nos  lumen  tnJtUus  tuif  Domine,  a& 
Aquinas  observes.  But  we  shall  not  search  into 
the  full  nature  of  the  soul,  but  rather  make  our  m- 
^liiij  into  the  immortality  of  it,  and  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  that. 


CHAP.  II. 

Same  consideratioHS  preparakjry  to  the  ]^roqf  qf  the  touts 

vmmoriaUty. 

JjUT  before  we  fell  more  closely  upon  this,  viz. 
tfie  demonstrating  the  soul's  immortality,  we  shall 
premise  three  things. 

1.  That  ihe  immortaUty  of  the  soul  doth  nJbt  ab- 
SohUehf  need  arty  demonstration  to  ckar  it,  but  might 
be  assumed  rather  as  a  principle  or  postulatum,  see' 
ing  the  notion  of  it  is  apt  naturally  to  insinuate  itself 
into  the  belief  of  the  most  vulgar  sort  of  men.  Men's 
understandings  commonly  lead  them  as  readily  to 
believe  that  their  souls  are  immortal,  as  that  they 
have  any  existence  at  all.  And,  though  they  be 
Hot  an  so  wise  and  logical,  as  to  distinguish  aright 
between  theii*  sotds  and  their  bodies,  or  tell  what 
kind  of  thing  that  is  which  they  commonly  call 
their  soul ;  yet  they  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  some  part  of  them  shall  survive  another,  and 
that  that  soul,  which  it  may  be  they  conceive  by  a 
gross  phantasm,  shall  live,  when  the  other  mote  vi- 
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sible  part  of  them  shall  moidder  into  dust.  .  And 
therefore  all  nations  have  consented  in  this  belief) 
which  hath  almost  been  as  Aoilgarly  received  as  the 
belief  of  a  Deity ;  as  a  diligent  converse  with  his- 
tory wiU  assure  us,  it  having  been  never  so  much 
questioned  by  the  idiotical  sort  of  men,  as  by  some 
unskilful  philosophers,  who  have  had  wit  and  fancy 
enough  to  raise  doubts,  like  evil  spirits,  but  not 
judgment  enough  to  send  them  down  again. 

This  consensus  gentium  Tully  thinks  enough  to 
conclude  a  law  and  maxim  of  nature  by,  which 
though  I  should  not  universally  grant,  seeing  some- 
times error  and  superstition  may  strongly  plead  this 
argument ;  yet  I  think  for  those  things  that  are  the 
matter  of  our  first  belief,  that  notion  may  not  be 
refused.  For  we  cannot  easily  conceive  how  any 
prime  nbtion,  that  hath  no  dependency  on  any 
other  antecedent  to  it,  should  be  generally  enter- 
tained, did  not  the  common  dictate  of  nature  or 
reason,  acting  alike  in  all  men,  move  them  to  con- 
spire together  in  the  embracing  of  it,  though  they 
knew  not  one  another's  minds.  And  this  it  may 
be  might  first  persuade  Averroes  to  think  of  a  com- 
mon intellect,  because  of  the  uniform  judgments 
of  men  in  some  things.  But  indeed  in  those  no- 
tion?,  which  we  may  call  notiones  ortcB^  there  a 
commtmis  notitia  is  not  so  free  from  all  suspicion ; 
which  may  be  cleared  by  taking  an  instance  from 
our  present  argument.  The  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  such  a  one  as  is  generally  owned 
by  all  those  that  yet  are  not  able  to  collect  it  by  a 
long  series  and  concatenation  of  sensible  observa- 
tions, and,  by  a  logical  dependence  of  one  thing 
upon  another,  deduce  it  from  sensible  experiments ; 
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a  dung  that,  it  may  be,  was  scarce  ever  done  by 
the  wisest  philosophers,  but  is  rather  believed  willi 
a  kind  of  repugnancy  to  sense,  which  shows  all 
things  to  be  mortal,  and  which  would  have  been 
too  apt  to  have  deluded  the  ruder  sort  of  men,  did 
not  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  their  souls 
forcibly  urge  them  to  believe  their  own  immortality* 
Though  indeed,  if  the  common  notions  of  men 
were  well  examined,  it  may  be  some  common  no^ 
tion  adherent  to  this  of  the  immortality  may  be  as 
generally  received,  which  yet  in  itself  is  false ;  and 
that  by  reason  of  a  common  prejudice  which  the 
earthly  and  sensual  part  of  man  will  equally  possess 
all  men  with,  until  they  come  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  their  own  souls ;  as  namely,  a  notion  of  the 
souFs  materiality,  and,  it  may  be  its  traduction  too^ 
which  seems  to  be  as  generally  received  by  the  vul- 
gar  sort  as  the  former.  But  the  reason  of  that  is 
evident ;  for  the  souls  of  men  exercising  themselves 
first  of  all  xivfitru  ^goSari«^,  as  the  Grreek  philoso- 
pher expresseth,  merely  by  a  *  progressive  kind  of 
motion,'  spending  themselves  about  bodily  and  ma- 
terial acts,  and  conversing  only  with  sensible  things; 
they  are  apt  to  acquire  such  deep  stamps  of  material 
phantasms  to  themselves,  that  they  cannot  imagine 
their  own  being  to  be  any  other  than  material  and 
divisible,  though  of  a  fine  etixereal  nature  :  which 
kind  of  conceit,  though  it  may  be  inconsistent  with 
an  immortal  and  incorruptible  nature,  yet  hath  had 
too  much  prevalency  in  philosophers  themselves, 
their  minds  not  being  suflScientiy  abstracted  while 
they  have  contemplated  the  highest  Being  of  all. 
And  some  think  Aristotie  himself  cannot  be  excus- 
ed in  this  point,  who  seems  to  have  thought  God 
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himself  to  be  nothing  else  bat  judya  t^Sovi  as  he  styles 
him.  But  such  common  notions  as  these  are,  aris- 
ing from  the  deceptions  and  hallucinations  of  sense, 
ought  not  to  prejudice  those  which  not  sense,  but 
some  higher  power  begets  in  all  men.  And  so  we 
have  done  with  that. 

Hie  second  thing  I  should  premise  should  be  in 
place  of  a  Postulatum  to  oiir  following  demonstra- 
tions, or  rather  a  caution  about  them,  which  is, 
thatf  to  a  right  conceiving  the  force  of  any  such  argu- 
ments as  maypraoe  the  sovJ?s  immortality y  there  must 
be  an  antecedent  converse  with  our  otvh  souk.  It  is 
no  hard  matter  to  convince  any  one,  by  clear  arid 
evid^it  principles,  fetched  from  his  own  sense  of 
himself^  who  hath  ever  well  meditated  on  the 
powers  and  operations  of  his  own  soul,  that  it  is 
immaterial  and  immortal. 

But  those  veiy  arguments  that  to  such  will  be 
demonstrative,  to  others  wiU  lose  something  of  the 
strength  of  probability :  for  indeed  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  well  to  know  what  our  souls  are,  but  only 
by  their  zivfitru^  ftua^fcaif  their  •  circular  and  reflex 
motions,'  and  converse  with  themselves,  which  on- 
ly can  steal  from  them  their  own  secrets.  All  those 
discourses  which  have  been  written  of  the  soul's 
heraldry,  will  not  blazon  it  so  well  to  us  as  itself 
will  do.  When  we  turn  our  own  eyes  in  upon  it,  it 
will  soon  tell  us  its  own  royal  pedigree  and  noble 
extraction,  by  those  sacred  hieroglyphics  which  it 
bears  upon  itself.  We  shall  endeavour  to  inter- 
pret and  unfold  some  of  them  in  our  following  dis- 
course. 

3.  There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  considered, 
which  may  serve  as  a  common  basis  or  principle  to 
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oilf  following  aiguments  j  and  it  is  this  hypol 
that  no  substantial  and  indivisible  thing  ever  perisheAm 
And  this  Epicurus  and  all  of  his  sect  must  needs 
grant,  as  indeed  they  do,  and  much  more  than  it 
is  lawiid  to  plead  fox ;  and  therefore  they  make 
this  one  of  the  first  principles  of  their  atheistical 
philosophy,  *  ex  nifUloJieri  niU  et  in  nihihm  nil  posse 
reverti.'  But  we  sh^ll  here  be  content  with  that 
sober  thesis  of  Plato  in  his  Timceus,  who  attributes 
liie  perpetuation  of  all  substances  to  the  benignity 
and  liberality  of  the  Creator,  whraa  he  therefore 
brings  in  thus  speaking  to  the  angels,  those  rm  ^uif 
83  he  calls  them,  vi44k  od«  hrri  iAAfor^i  ovil  akurm, 
^c.  ^  you  are  not  of  yourselves  immortal,  nor  indist 
soluble  J  but  would  relapse  and  slide  back  from 
that  being  which  I  have  given  you,  should  I  with? 
draw  the  influence  of  my  own  power  from  you: 
but  yet  you  shall  hold  your  immortality  by  a  patent 
of  mere  grace  from  myself/  But  to  return,  Plato 
held,  that  the  whole  world,  howsoever  it  might 
meet  with  many  periodical  mutations,  should  re- 
main eternally ;  which  I  think  our  Christian  divin- 
ity doth  no  wh^re  deny:  an4  so  Plotinus  frames 
this  general  axiom,  t^ih  U  rot;  Sn^  amm^jurwf  ^  that 
no  substance  shall  ever  perish/  And  indeed,  if  we 
collate  all  our  own  observati(»is  and  experience^ 
with  such  as  the  history  of  former  times  hath  de- 
livered to  us,  we  shall  not  find  that  ever  any  sub- 
stance was  quite  lost;  but  though  this  Froteus-hke 
matter  may  perpetually  change  its  shape,  y^t  it  will 
constantly  appear  under  one  form  or  another,  what 
artsoever  we  use  to  destroy  it :  as  it  seems  to  hav€» 
been  set  forth  in  that  old  gryphe  or  riddle  of  thq 
Peripatetic  school>  JEUc^  Lcelia  QisfiSf  nee  nm%  nee 
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fcemnay  nee  cmdrogyna,  nee  casta^  nee  meretrixy  nee 
pudka ;  sed  omma,  &c«  as  Fortunius  Licetus  hath 
expounded  it     Therefore  it  was  never  doubted 
whether  ever  any  piece  of  substance  was  lost,  till  of 
latter  times  some  hot-brained  Peripatetics,   who 
could  not  bring  their  fiery  and  subtile  fancies  to  any 
cool  judgment,  began  rashly  to  determine  that  all 
material  forms  (as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them) 
were  lost.    For,  having  once  jumbled  and  crowded 
in  a  new  kind  of  being,  never  anciently  heard  o^ 
between  the  parts  of  a  contradiction,  that  is,  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  which  they  call  material  formSy  be- 
cause they  could  not  well  tell  whence  these  new 
upstarts  should  arise,  nor  how  to  dispose  of  them 
when  matter  began  to  shift  herself  into  some  new 
garb,  they  condemned  them  to  utter  destruction ; 
and  yet,  lest  they  should  seem  too  rudely  to  con- 
tro]  all  sense  and  reason,  they  found  out  this  com- 
mon tale  which  signifieth  nothing,  that  these  sub- 
stantial forms  were  educed  ex  potentia  materue, 
whenever  matter  began  to  appear  in  any  new  dis- 
guise, and  afterwards  again  returned  in  gremium 
materiee;  and  so  they  thought  them  not  quite  lost 
But  this  curiosity  consisting  only  of  words  fortui- 
tously packed  up  together,  being  too  subtile  for 
any  sober  judgment  to  lay  hold  upon,  and  which 
they  themselves  could  never  yet  tell  how  to  define  j 
we  shall  as  carelessly  lay  it  aside,  as  they  boldly 
obtrude  it  upon  us,  and  take  the  common  distinc- 
tion of  all  substantial  being  for  granted,  viz.  That 
it  is  either  body,  and  so  divisible,  and  of  three  di- 
mensions ;  or  else  it  is  spmething  which  is  not  pro- 
perly a  body  or  mattery  and  so  hath  no  such  dimen- 
sions as  that  the  parts  thereof  should  be  crowding 
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fixT  place>  and  justUx^  one  with  another,  not  bemg 
ail  able  to  couch  together^or  run  one  into  aootber : 
md  this  is  nothing  else  but  what  is  cooomoBlj  callp 
ed  yririt.  Though  yet  we  will  not  be  too  critical 
in  depriving  eveiy  thing  which  is  not  grosdy  cor- 
poreal of  all  kind  of  extension^ 


CHAP.  III. 


TheJirH  argumaUfor  ihe  immortality  of  tie  souL  Thai  thtioul 
if  man  is  not  corporeal.  The  grass  ahsurdUies  upon  the  suppo^ 
tHwrn  ikmi  ihe  soul  is  a  complex  of  fluid  atoms,  or  thai  it  ismade 
up  by  ajortuiious  omcmarse  of  atoms:  wkksh  is  Epkwru^  no* 
iiomcoHoemmg  bo^n  The  principles  and  dogmas  qf  ihe  Epi^ 
curean  philosophy  in  oppofiiion  to  ihe  tmrnaterial  and  incorporeal 
nature  of  the  soul,  asserted  by  Lucretius ;  but  dtscooered  to  be 
fidse  and  insuffidekt  That  moOon  cannot  arise  from  body  or 
matter*  Nor  earn  ihe  power  of  sensation  arise  from  matter: 
much  lees  can  reason.  That  aU  Aanam  knomkdge  hath  fwt  its 
rise  from  sense.  The  proper  fmeOon  of  sense,  and  that  it  is 
never  deceived  An  addition  of  three  oonsideratumsfor  the  en^ 
forcing  of  this  first  argument,  and  further  clearing  the  trnmate^ 
riality  of  the  souL  Thai  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  which 
1.  controls  sense  :  and  2.  coBe^  and  unites  all  the  perceptions 
rf  our  several  stusest  &  TTtai  memory  andprevision  are  not' 
erpBeaUe  upon  the  supposOien  of  matter  and  motion. 

W  E  shall  therefore  now  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  something  really  distinct  from 
his  body,  of  an  indivisible  nature,  and  so  cannot  be 
divided  into  such  parts  as  should  flit  one  from  ano^. 
ther ;  and  consequently  is  apt  of  its  own  nature  tQ 
remain  to  eternity,  and  so  will  do,  except  the  de- 
crees of  heaven  should  abandon  it  from  being. 
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And  first»  we  shall  prove  it  ab  absurdOf  and  here 
do  as  the  mathematicians  used  to  do  in  such  kind 
of  demonstrations :    we  will  suppose  that,  if  the 
reasonable  soul  be  not  of  such  an  immaterial  na- 
ture, then  it  must  be  a  body,  and  so  suppose  it  to 
be  made  up  as  all  bodies  are :  where,  because  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  differ,  we  shall  only  take 
one,  viz»  that  of  Epicurus,  which  supposeth  it  to  be 
made  up  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  ;  and 
in  that  demonstxatte  against  all  the  rest :  (for  indeed 
herein  a  particular  demonstration  is   a  universal, 
as  it  is  in  all  mathematical  demonstrations  of  this 
kind.)     For,  if  all  that  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
reasons  and  understandings,  which  we  here  call  the 
substance  of  the  soul^  be  nothing  else  but  a  mare 
body,  and  therefore  be  infinitely  divisible,  as  all  bo- 
dies are ;  it  will  be  all  one  in  effect  whatsoever  no- 
tion we  have  of  the  generation  or  production  there- 
of.   We  may  give  it,  if  we  please,  finer  words,  and 
use  more  demure  and  smooth  language  about  it  than 
Epicurus  did,  as  some  that,   lest  they  should  speak 
too  rudely  and  rustically  of  it  by  calling  it  mqtter, 
will  name  it  efflorescentia  materuB :  and  yet,  lest 
that  should  not  be  enough,  add  Aristotle's  quint- 
essence to  it  also :  they  will  be  so  trim  and  courtly 
in  defining  of  it,  that  they  will  not  call  it  by  the 
name  of  aer^  ignis,  ovJUmmOj  as  some  of  the  ancient 
vulgar  philosophers  did,  h\xt  Jlosjlamnuje :  and  yet 
the  Epicurean  poet  could  use  as  much  chymistry 
in  exalting  his  fancy  as  these  subtile  doctors  do ; 
and  when  he  would  dress  out  the  notion  of  it  more 
gaudily,  he  resembles  it  to  *  flos  Bacchic  and  5pirf- 

*  Lucret  Lib»  III. 
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itt$  unguenti  suaoU*  But,  when  we  have  taken  away 
this  disguise  of  wanton  wit,  we  shall  find  nothing 
better  than  mere  body,  which  will' be  recoiling  back 
perpetually  into  its  own  inert  and  sluggish  passlve- 
ness  :  though  we  may  think  we  have  quickened  it 
never  so  much  by  this  subtile  artifice  of  words  and 
phrases,  a  man's  new-bom  soul  will  for  all  this  be 
but  little  better  than  his  body  ;  and,  as  that  is,  be 
but  a  rasura  corporis  aUeni^  made  up  of  some  small 
and  thin  shavings  pared  off  from  the  bodies  of  the 
parents  by  a  continual  motion  of  the  several  parts 
of  it ;  and  must  afterwards  receive  its  augmentation 
from  that  food  and  nourishment  which  is  taken  in, 
as  the  body  doth.  So  that  the  very  grass  we  walk 
over  in  the  fields,  the  dust  and  mire  in  the  streets 
that  we  tread  upon,  may,  according  to  the  true 
meaning  of  this  dull  philosophy,  after  many  refin- 
ings,  macerations,  and  maturations,  which  nature 
performs  by  the  help  of  motion,  spring  up  into  so 
many  rational  souls,  and  prove  as  wise  as  any  Epi- 
curean, and  discourse  as  subtily  of  what  it  once 
was,  when  it  lay  drooping  in  a  senseless  passiveness. 
This  conceit  is  so  gross,  that  one  would  think  it 
wanted  nothing  but  that  witty  sarcasm  that  Plutarch 
cast  upon  Nicocles  the  Epicurean,  to  confute  it,  n 
yagrfu^  arofJMu^  iaxtv  \v  avrrf  rotravrag^  o7ou  (rvnK6ov(Tut  0*0- 

But,  because  the  heavy  minds  of  men  are  so  fre- 
quently sinking  into  this  earthly  fancy,  we  shall 
further  search  into  the  entrails  of  this  philosophy  ; 
and  see  how  like  that  is  to  a  rational  soul,  of  which 
it  pretends  to  declare  the  production.  ,  Lucretius 
first  of  all  taking  notice  of  the  mighly  swiftness 
and  celerity  of  the  soul  in  all  its  operations,  lest  his 
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rffi«tter  abould  be  too  soon  tii^  and  not  able  to 
pace  Willi  it,  be  first  casts  tiie  atoms  prepared  for 
lius  puipose  into  sueh  perfect  spherical  and  small 
j^*ttfies  as'mi^^  be  most  ciq»bie  of  tbese  swift  im- 
presfiiaQs;  fi>rsohet 

At,  quod  mobfle  tantopere  est,  constaie  rotundis 
Perqaam  sonfaiibus  debet>  perqu&nque  minutis, 
MoQiiBe  lid  puTopossiDt  impulse  moverL  lib.  III. 

But  here,  before  we  go  any  further,  we  might  in- 
quire  what  it  should  be  that  should  move  these  small 
and  insensible  globes  of  matter.    For  Epicurus^ 
two  principles,  which  he  calls  plenum  and  mane^  will 
here  by  no  means  serve  our  turn  to  find  out  motion. 
For,    though   our    communes  noUtice  assure    us, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  (as 
there  is  in  every  quantitative  being)  there  may  be  a 
variety  of  application  in  those  parts  one  to  another, 
and  so  a  mobility;   yet  motion  itself  will  not  so 
easily  arise  out  of  b,  plenum,  though  we  allow  it  an 
empty  space  and  room  enough  to  play  up  and  down 
in.    For  we  may  conceive  a  body,  which  is  his  ple- 
num^ only  as  trini  dimensum^  being  longum,  latum  et 
profundum^  without  attributing  any  motion  at  all  to 
it:  and  Aristotle  in  hisDe  Ccelo  doubts  not  herein 
to  speak  plainly,  in  iz  rou  ffifiatrog  xiv^ig  oifz  iyyinrtu, 
•  that  motion  cannot  arise  from  a  body.*    For  in- 
deed this  power  of  motion  must  needs  argue  some 
efficient  cause,  as  Tully  hath  well  observed,  if  we 
suppose  any  rest  antecedent  j  or  if  any  body  be 
once  moving,  it  must  also  find  some  potent  efficient 
to  stay  it  and  settle  it  in  rest,  as  Simplicius  hath 
somewhere  in  his  comment  upon  Epictetus  wisely 
determined.    So  that,  if  we  will  suppose  either  mo- 
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titm  or  rest  to  be  contained  originaUy  in  the  nature 
of  any  body ;  we  must  of  necessity  conclude  some 
fobmt  efficient  to  produce  the  contrary » or  else  at- 
tribute this  powar  to  bodies  themselves;  whidiwill 
at 'last  grow  unbounded  and  infinite^  and  indeed 
altogether  inccmsistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
body* 

BuMt  yet|  though  we  should  grant  all  this  which 
Lucretius  omtends  for,  how  shall  we  force  up  these 
particles  of  matter  into  any  true  and  real  percep- 
tions, and  make  them  perceive  their  own  or  others' 
motions,  which  he  calls  tnotus  sen^ri  f  For  he 
having  first  laid  down  his  piinci]des  of  all  being,  as 
he  supposeth,  (neither  is  he  wUling  to  leave  his 
deitiea  themselves  ^out  of  the  number)  he  only  re- 
quires these  postulata  to  unfold  the  nature  of  aU  by, 
amcursus,  motus,  ordo,  positura,  ^figune.  lib.  L 
But  how  any  such  thing  as  sensation,  or  much  less 
reason,  should  spring  out  of  this  barren  soil,  how 
well  tilled  soever,  no  composed  mind  can  imagine. 
For  indeed  that  infinite  variety  which  is  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  parts,  their  positions,  figures  and  motions, 
may  easily,  and  indeed  must  needs  produce  an  in- 
finite variety  of  phenomena,  which  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  calls  eventa*  And  accordingly,  where 
there  is  a  sentient  faculty,  it  may  receive  the  greats 
est  variety  of  impressions  from  tiiem,  by  which  the 
perceptions^  which  are  the  immediate  result  of  a 
knowing  fiunilty,  will  be  distinguished :  yet  cannot 
the  power  itself  of  sensation  arise  from  them,  no 
more  than  vision  can  rise  out  of  a  glass,  whereby 
it  should  be  able  to  perceive  these  idola  that  paint 
themselves  upon  it,  though  it  were  never  so  exactiy 
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polished,  and  they  much  finer  than  th^  are  or  can 
be. 

Neither  can  those  small  carpuscukif  which  in  them- 
selves have  no  power  of  sense,  ever  produce  it  by 
any  kind  of  concourse  or  motion  ;  for  so  a  cause 
might  in  its  production  rise  up  above  the  height  of 
its  own  nature  and  virtue;  which  I  think  every 
calm  ccmtemplator  of  truth  will  judge  impossible : 
for  seeing  whatsoever  any  effect  hath,  it  must  needs 
derive  from  its  causes,  and  can  receive  no  other 
tincture  and  impression  than  they  can  bestow  upon 
it ;  that  signature  must  first  be  in  the  cause  itself,' 
which  is  by  it  derived  to  the  effect.  And  therefore 
the  wisest  philosophers  amongst  the  ancients  uni- 
versally concluded  that  there  was  some  higher  priiv 
ciple  than  mere  matter,  which  was  the  cause  of  all 
life  and  sense,  and  that  to  be  immortal :  as  the  Pla- 
tonists,  who  thought  this  reason  sufficient  to  move 
them  to  assert  a  mundane  soul.  And  Aristotle, 
though  he  talks  much  of  nature,  yet  he  delivers  his 
mind  so  cloudily,  that  all  that  he  hath  said  of  it 
may  pass  witly  that  which  himself  said  of  his  Acroa- 
tici  Ubriy  or  physics,  that  they  were  veili^ofiim  xa)  (ji^ 
hciiiofiim.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  who  was  so  little 
satisfied  with  his  own  notion  of  nature  as  being  the 
cause  of  all  motion  and  rest,  as  seemingly  to  desert 
it  while  he  placeth  so  many  intelligences  about  the 
heavens,  could  much  please  himself  with  such  a 
gross  conceit  of  mere  matter,  that  that  should  be 
the  true  moving  and  sentient  entelech  of  some  other 
matter ;  as  it  is  manifest  he  did  not 

But  indeed  Lucretius  himself,  though  he  could  in 
a  jolly  fit  of  his  over-flushed  and  fiery  fancy  tell  us. 
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£t  ridne  potest  non  ex  lidentibu  fiKSluSy 
Et  lapeie^  et  doctis  ntbnem  reddere  dicds^ 
Non  ez  •emiiulnis  sapientibusy  atque  disertu : 

LiiuIL 

yet  in  mdre  cool  thoughts  he  found  his  owti  com- 
mon notions  too  sturdy  to  be  so  easily  silenced ; 
and  therefore  set  his  wits  at  work  to  find  the  most 
quintessential  particles  of  matter  that  may  be,  that 
might  do  that  featy  which  those  smooth  spherical 
bodies^  calor^  agr^  and  ventM  (for  all  come  into  this 
composition)  could  not  do :  and  this  was  of  such  a 
subtile  and  exalted  nature,  that  his  earthly  fancy 
could  not  comprehend  it,  and  therefore  he  con- 
fesses plainly  he  could  not  tell  what  name  to  give 
it,  though,  for  want  of  a  better,  he  calls  it  mobikm 
tW9t,  as  neither  his  master  before  him,  who  was 
pleased  to  compound  the  soul  (as  Flutarch  relates*) 
ci  four  ingredients,  «e  ^oioC  ^ugofitv^f  vc  itotdS  iugMovg^ 

h  aurif  aUhnr$M9.  But  because  this  giant-like  Pro- 
teus found  himself  here  bound  with  such  strong 
cords,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  struggling  he 
could  by  no  means  break  them  off  from  him,  we 
shall  relate  his  own  words  the  more  largely.  I  find 
them,  lib.  III. 

« 

Sic  calor,  atque  aer,  et  venti  caeca  potestas 
Mista  creant  unam  naturaniy  et  mobilis  ilia 
Vis,  initium  mot^s  abs  ae  qu»  diyidit  ollis : 
'  Sensifer  unde  oritur  primilm  per  Tiscera  motus. 
Nam  penituB  prorsum  latet  hcec  natura,  mibteque ; 
Nee  magis  hac  infra  quidquam  est  in  ooipore  nostro ; 
Atque  anima'st  aninue  propoird  totius  ipsa. 
Quod  genus  in  nostris  membris  et  oorpore  toto 

*  Lib.  IV.  De  Flacitis  Philobophorum. 
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Mista  hteM  aiiiini  VM  «it,  amnisqw  potetti^ 
Corpoc3ni«  qiiift  de  panris  pmciiqaB  oeata 
Sic  tibi  *>^*"^^p'*  base  flM>^f%  inBf  fiKta  *«"*ff^ 
Corporibusy  latet «-— — » 


■.!l 
j 


Thus  we  see  how  he  found  himself  ovemttsteFed 
with  difiSculties»  while  he  endeavoured  to  find  the 
place  of  the  sensitive  powers  in  matter :  and  yet 
this  is  the  highest  that  he  dares  aim  at»  namely,  tp 
prove  that  sensation  might  from  tiience  derive  ita 
original,  as  stiffly  opposing  any  higher  powa  of 
reason ;  which  we  shaJl  m  bicro  ponere  agamst  aoi- 
other  time* 

But  surely  bad  not  the  Epicureans  abandoned 
all  logic,  together  with  some  other  scimces,  (as. 
Tully  and  Laertius  tell  us  they  did)  they  would 
here  have  found  themsdves  too  much  pressed  with 
this  argument,  (which  yet  some  will  think  to  be  but 
kfvis  amuUurcB  in  respect  of  some  other)  and  have 
found  it  as  littie  short  of  a  demonstration  to  prove, 
the  souPs  immortality  as  tiie  Plat<HUSts  th^nselves 
did^  but  herein  how  tiiey  dealt,  Plotinus*  hatb 
well  observed  of  them  all  who  dodied  lives  and 
souls  to  be  immortal,  which  he  asserts,  and  make 
them  nothing  but  bodies,  that  when  they  were 
pinched  with  the  strength  of  any  argument  fetched 
from  the  ^tg  i^xar^iog  of  the  soul,  it  was  usual  a- 
mongst  them  to  call  this  body  9'PivfMi  ^Sg  2xoy,  or 
ventus  certo  quodam  modo  se  hahem ;  to  which  he 
well  replies,  r)  to  rdkul^gOTO^w  avrdti  vSg  ixfl*  ^  ^ 
xarapiuyawfiP  kiwyxiS^ofke^t  ri^'^ou  aKh^  Tugi  ro  cS* 
IJM  ^i»  i^aat^w.  Where  by  tiiis  ^/;  ispunr^pog 
seems  to  be  nothing  meant  but  that  same  thhig 

*  Eon.  IV.  Lob.  m  cap.  4. 
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which  LucretiuB  called  vim  fnobiiem,  and  he  would 
QOt  9U0W  it  to  be  any  thing  olse.but  a  bpdy,  thoqgh 
what  kind  of  body  he  could  not  tell :  yet  by  it  he 
undjcrstands  not  ooierely  m  active  power  of  motion^ 
but  9^  nipre  subtile  ener^,  whereby  the  force  wA 
iKijture  .pf  any  motion  i^  perceived  and  inainuated 
bx^ta.own  strength  in  the  bodies  moved ;  99  if  thea$ 
sorry  bodies  by  their.  impetw>us  justUng  togethw 
could  awaken  one  another  out  of  their  drowsy  le- 
thargy, and  make  each  other  hear  their  mutual  im- 
petuous knocks :  which  is  as  absurd  as  to  think  a 
musical  instrument  should  hear  its  own  sounds,  and 
take  pleasure  in  those  harmonious  airs  that  are 
played  upon  it  For  that  which  we  call  sensation, 
is  not  the  motion  or  impression  which  one  body 
makes  upon  another,  but  a  recognition  of  that  mo- 
tion ;  and  therefore  to  attribute  that  to  a  body,  is 
to  make  a  body  privy  to  its  own  acts  and  passions, 
to  act  upon  itself,  and  to  have  a  true  and  proper 
self-feeling  virtue ;  which  Porphyry  •  hath  elegant- 
ly expressed,  trap  ro  t^iop  cuff^uvfirait  ioifup  9  fjbh  "^/v- 

rji  ii  if  Toug  yp^mg  a^vicf  w^fiigifftof  ri  trSfia,  *  in  the 
sensations  of  living  creatures  the  soul  moves,  as  if 
imbodied  harmony  herself  should  play  upon  an  in- 
strument, and  smartly  touch  the  well-tuned  strings : 
but  the  body  is  like  that  harmony  which  dwells  in- 
separably in  the  strings  themselves,  which  have  no 
perception  of  it/ 

Thus  we  should  now  leave  this  topic  of  our  de- 
monstration, only  we  shall  add  this  as  an  appendix 
to  it,  which  will  further  manifest  the  soul's  incor- 

•  In  hb  tnet, 'Af  «^«M  r^er  ri^  Mur^. 

L 
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poreal  and  immaterial  nature,  that  is,  that  there  is 
a  higher  principle  of  knowledge  in  man  than  mere 
sense,  neither  is  that  the  sole  original  of  all  that 
science  that  breaks  forth  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
which  yet  Lucretius  maintains,  as  being  afraid  lest 
he  should  be  awakened  out  of  this  pleasant  dream 
of  his,  should  any  higher  power  rouse  his  sleepy 
soul :  and  therefore  he  thus  lays  down  the  opinion 
of  his  sect,  • 

Invenies  primis  ab  sensibus  esse  creatam 
Notitiam  veri,  neque  sensus  posse  refelli : 
Nam  majore  fide  debet  reperirier  illud, 
Sponte  sua  veris  quod  possit  vincere  fidsa* 

Lib.  IV. 

But  yet  this  goodly  champion  doth  but  lay  siege  to 
his  own  reason,  and  endeavour  to  storm  the  main 
fort  thereof,  which  but  just  before  he  defended 
against  the  Sceptics  who  maintained  that  opinion, 
that  nothing  could  be  knotvn  ;  to  which  he  having 
replied  by  that  vulgar  argument,  that  if  nothing 
can  be  known,  then  neither  do  we  know  this,  that 
we  know  nothing;  he  pursues  them  more  closely 
with  another,  that  neither  could  they  know  what  it  is 
to  know,  or  what  it  is  to  be  ignorant, 

Quseram,  quum  in  rebus  veri  nH  viderit  ante  ; 
Unde  sciat,  quid  sit  scire,  et  nesdre  vidssim  : 
Notitiam  veri  que  res  falsique  crearit. 

Lib.  IV. 

But  yet  if  our  senses  were  the  only  judges  of  things, 
this  reflex  knowledge  whereby  we  know  what  it  is 
to  know,  would  be  as  impossible  as  he  makes  it  for 
sense  to  have  innate  ideas  of  its  own,  antecedent  to 
those  stamps  which  the  radiations  of  external  ob- 

7 
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jects  imprint  upon  it  For  ibia  knowledge  must  be 
antecedent  to  all  that  judgment  which  we  pass  up- 
on any  sen$atun^  seeing^  except  we  first  know  what 
it  is  to  know,  we  could  not  judge  or  determine  a- 
right  upon  the  approach  of  any  of  these  idola  to  our 
senses. 

But  our  author  may  perhaps  yet  seem  to  make  a 
more  full  confession  for  us  in  these  two  points* 

Firsts  That  no  sense  can  judge  another's  objectSi 
nor  convince  it  of  any  mistake, 

Non  pottunt  alios  alii  convincere  sensus, 
Nee  pond  pot«rant  ipd  reprehendere  sese* 

LiB.iy* 

If  therefore  there  be  any  such  thing  within  us  as 
controls  our  senses,  as  all  know  there  is ;  then  must 
that  be  of  a  higher  nature  than  our  senses  are. 

But  secondbfy  he  grants  further,  that  all  our  sen- 
sation is  nothing  else  but  perception,  and  therefore 
wheresoever  there  is  any  hallucination,  that  must 
arise  from  something  else  within  us  besides  the 
power  of  sense, 

quoniaxn  pars  honmi  maxima  fallit 


Propter  opinatus  animi,  quoa  addimus  ipei^ 
Vro  visis  ut  sint,  quae  non  sunt  sensibu'  visa. 

Lib.  IV. 

In  which  words  he  hath  very  happily  lighted  upon 
the  proper  function  of  sense,  and  tiie  true  reas<m 
of  all  those  mistakes  which  we  call  the  deceptions 
of  sense,  which  indeed  are  not  truly  .so^  seeing 
they  arise  only  from  a  higher  faculty,  and  consist 
not  in  sensation  itself,  but  in  those  deductions  and 
corollaries  that  our  judgments  draw  from  it 
We  shall  here  therefore  grant  that  which  the  Epi- 
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curean  philosophy,  ioid  the  Peripatetic  too,  though 
not  wi^out  much  caution,  pleads  for'  universalty; 
Thai  our  senses  are  never  deceived,  whether  they  be 
siani  or  kesi,  sound  or  distempered,  or  whatsoever 
proportion  or  distance  the  object  or  medium  bears 
to  it :  for  if  we  well  scan  this  business,  we  shall 
find  that  nothing  of  judgment  belongs  to  sense,  it 
consisting  only  b  nU^ftrn^tdf  v-a^ei,  *  in  perceptioti  ;^ 
neither  can  it  make  any  just  observation  of  those 
objects  that  are  without,  but  only  discerns  its  own 
passions,  and  is  nothing  else  hut  yvSkig  rm  9ro^9, 
and  tells  how  it  finds  itself  affected,  and  not  what  is 
the  true  cause  of  those  impressions  which  it  finds 
within  itself;  (which  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  that 
old  philosophical  maxim  recited  by  Aristotle,  Lib.  III. 
De  Anima,  cap.  S.  ouri  fiiKav  shai  oinv  Sipwg,  ovSi 
Xviiiop  &no  'yitnnc^f  that  these  smvlacra  were  only  in 
our  senses ;  which  notion  a  late  author  hath  pur- 
sued :)  and  therefore  when  the  eye  finds  the  sun's 
circle  represented  within  itself  of  no  greater  big- 
ness than  a  foot  diameter,  it  is  not  at  all  herein  mis- 
taken ;  nor  a  distempered  palate,  when  it  tastes  a 
bitterness  in  the  sweetest  honey,  as  Proclus,  a  fa- 
mous ^mathematician  and  Platonist,  hatli  well  deter- 
mined, in^Plat.  Tim.  a/  /og  aiding  ro  iaurSp  aray- 
yiKKMMFt  ^rde^jxa,  zai  ov  ^a^Tfj  ^^ivioprai,  ^  The  senses 
in  dl  things  of  this  nature  do  but  declare  their  own 
passions  or  perceptions,  which  are  always  such  as 
they  seem  to  be,*  whether  there  be  any  such  paraU 
khan  signactdum  in  the  object  as  bears  a  true  analogy 
with  them  or  not :  and  therefore  in  truth  they  are 
never  deceived  in  the  execution  of  their  own  func- 
tions.  And  so  doth  Aristotle,  Lib.  IIL  De  Anima, 
cap.  S.  conclude,   that  error  is  neither   in  sense 
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fiiQcyf  oifM  tftt^i  cf  fiJi  xai  iJoya^j  <  it  is  in  no 
fiumhy  but  only  that  in  wUch  is  reason.'  Though 
it  be  as  true  on  the  other  side,  that  Epicunis  and 
all  his  sect  were  deceived,  while  they  judged  the 
sod  and  moon  and  all  the  stars  to  be  no  bigger  than  • 
that '  picture  and  image  which  they  found  of  them 
in  their  own  eyes;  for  which  silly  Conceit,  though 
they  had  been  for  many  ages  sufficiently  laughed  at 
by  ^frise  men,  yet  could  not  Lucretius  tell  how  to 
enlarge  his  own  fiuicy,  but  believes  the  idoJum  in  Ms 
own  visive  organ  to  be  adequate  to  the  sun  itself,  in 
delate  of  all  mathematical  demonstration ;  as  in- 
deed he  must  needs,  if  there  were  no  higher  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge  than  sense  is,  which  is  the  most 
indisciplinable  thing  that  may  be,  and  can  never  be 
taught  that  truth  which  reason  and  understanding 
might  attempt  to  force  into  it :   (MShiati  xap  fAv^iozi^ 

*  Hiough  reason  inculcates  this  notion  ten  thousand 
times  over,  that  the  sun  is  bigger  than  the  earth, 
yet  wffl  not  the  eye  be  taught  to  see  it  any  bigger 
tiian  a  foot  breadth :'  and  therefore  he  rightly  calls 
it,  as  all  the  Flatonical  and  Stoical  philosophy  doth, 
cZa^Tdt  ri,  and  it  may  well  be  put  among  tiie  rest  of 
the  Stoics  akoya  to^. 

Thus  I  hope  by  this  time  we  have  found  out  «gfi/r- 
roMs  nvec  tijg  aU^nffto^  ivmfitv,  some  moi'e  noble  power 
in  the  soul  than  that  is  by  which  it  accommodates 
itself  to  the  body,  and  according  to  the  measure  and 
proportion  thereof  converseth  with  external  matter. 
And  lliis  is  the  true  reason  why  we  are  so  apt  to 
be  mistaken  in  sensible  objects,  because  our  souls 
sucking  in  the  knowledge  of  external  things  there- 
by, and  not  minding  the  proportion  that  is  between 
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the  body  and  them,  mindless  of  its  own  notions, 
collates  their  corporeal  impressions  with  external 
objects  themselves,  and  judgeth  of  them  one  by 
another.  But  whensoever  our  souls  act  in  their 
own  power  and  strength,  untwisting  themselves 
from  all  corporeal  complications,  they  then  can  fin4 
confidence  enough  to  judge  of  things  in  a  seeming 
contradiction  to  all  those  other  visa  corporea. 

And  so  I  suppose  this  argument  will  amount  to 
no  less  than  a  demonstration  of  the  soul's  immate- 
riality, seeing  to  all  sincere  understanding  it  is  ne* 
cessary  that  it  should  thus  abstract  itself  from  all 
corporeal  commerce,  and  return  from  thence  nearer 
into  itself. 

Now  what  we  have  to  this  purpose  more  gene- 
rally intimated,  we  shall  further  branch  out  in  these 
two  or  three  particulars. 

First,  That  that  mental  faculty  and  power  where- 
by we  judge  and  discern  things,  is  so  fiu:  from  being 
a  body,  that  it  must  retract  and  withdraw  itself 
from  all  bodily  operation  whensoever  it  will  nakedly 
discern  truth.  For  should  our  souls  always  mould 
their  judgment  of  things  according  to  those  9*0^ 
fiMxa  and  impressions  which  seem  to  be  framed 
thereof  in  the  body,  they  must  then  do  nothing  else 
but  chain  up  errors  and  delusions  one  with  another 
instead  of  truth :  as  should  the  judgments  of  our 
understandings  wholly  depend  upon  the  sight  of  our 
eyes,  we  should  then  conclude  that  our  mere  ac- 
cesses and  recesses  from  any  visible  object  have 
such  a  magical  power  to  change  the  magnitudes  of 
visible  objects,  and  to  transform  them  into  all  varie- 
ties of  figures  and  fashions ;  and  so  attribute  all 
that  variety  to  them  which  we  find  in  our  corporeal 
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perceptions.  Or  should  we  judge  of  gustables  by 
our  taste,  we  should  attribute  to  one  and  the  self- 
same thing  all  that  variety  which  we  find  in  our  own 
palates.  Which  is  an  unquestionable  argument  that 
that  power  whereby  we  discern  of  things,  and  make 
judgments  of  them  different  and  sometimes  contra- 
ry to  those  perceptions  that  are  the  necessary  results 
of  all  organical  functions,  is  something  distinct  from 
the  body ;  and  therefore  though  the  soul,  as  Plato 
hath  well  observed,  be  (i^^arn  m^)  ra  trifMtiray  various 
and  divisible  accidentally  in  these  sensations  and 
motions  wherein  it  extends  and  spreads  itself  as  it 
were  upon  the  body,  and  so  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  measure  thereof  perceives  its  impressions ; 
yet  it  is  h  wx}t^  kfj^tarn  indivisible,  returning  into  it- 
self. Whensoever  it  will  speculate  truth  itself^  it 
will  not  then  listen  to  the  several  clamours  and 
votes  of  these  rude  senses  which  always  speak  with 
divided  tongues ;  but  it  consults  some  clearer  ora- 
cle within  itself:  and  therefore  Plotinus  hath  well 
concluded  concerning  the  body,  *  ifi^oiiop  rcXkOj  tJ 
rt^  aifrS  $9  rtug  trxiyl/tffi  T^urj^gOro^  '  should  a  man  make 
use  of  his  body  in  his  speculations,'  it  will  entangle 
his  mind  with  so  many  contradictions,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  attain  to  any  true  knowledge  of 
things.  We  shall  conclude  this  therefore,  as  TuUy 
doth  his  contemplation  of  the  soul's  operations 
about  the  frame  of  nature,  the  fabric  of  the  heavens, 
and  motions  of  the  stars.  Animus  qui  tuec  inteUigit^ 
nmUis  est  ejus  qui  eafabrkatus  in  coelo  est. 

Secandfyf  We  also  find  such  a  faculty  within  our 
own  souls  as  collects  and  unites  all  the  perceptions 

•  Enn.  IV.  Lib.  iii. 
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of  our  several  senses,  and  is  able  to  compare  them 
together ;  somethiqg  in  which  they  all  meet  as  in 
one  centre:  which . Plotinus  hath  well  expressed^ 
iu  rwro  &<rTB^  xcrrigoy  flrau;  y^fkfms  £i  tnihJ^a^wimi  Im 
Tf^i^i^/a;  «6«Xo(;,  rag  ^punatrxp^  adainffug  t^  rouro  ov- 
^9uv^  Koti  roiorjTO»  ro  knikotfii^pomm  iiVoM  h  omv^^  * 
<  that  in  which  all  those  several  sensations  meet  as 
so  many  lines  drawn  from  several  points  in  the  cir* 
cumference,  and  which  comprehends  them  aU,  must 
needs  be  one.'     For  should  that  be  various  and  con* 
sisting  of  several  parts,  which  thus  receives  all  these 
various  impressions,  then  must  the  sentence  and 
judgment  passed  upon  them  be  various  too.     Arifr* 
totle  in  his  De  Anima,  Auro  fV  liyuv  o,ri  tr^y,  *  That 
must  be  one  that  judgeth  tilings  to  be  diverse ;' 
and  that  must  judge  too  i»  ayj^hrcf  -xi^vtf^  setting  all 
before  it  at  once.     Besides,  we  could  not  conceive 
how  such  an  immense  variety  of  impressions  could 
be  made  upon  any  piece  of  matter,  which  should 
not  obliterate  and  deface  one  another.    And  there^ 
fore  Plotinus  hath  well  disputed  against  them  who 
make  all  sensation  rwrclnrug  Km  m^gotytaitg  b  ^i^jy^* 
which  brings  me  to  the  third. 

Tkird^s  That  knowledge  which  the  soul  retains 
in  itself  of  things  past,  and  in  some  sort  prevision 
of  things  to  come,  whereby  many  grow  so  sagacious 
in  foreseeing  future  events,  that  they  know  how  to 
deUberate  and  dispose  of  present  af&ii-s,  so  as  to  be 
ready  furnished  and  prepared  for  such  emergencies 
as  they  see  in  a  train  and  series  of  causes  which 
sometimes  work  but  contingently :  I  cannot  think 
Epicurus  himself  could  in  his  cool  thoughts  be  so 

*  Enn.  IV.  Lib  vii.  cap.  c. 
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unreasonable  as  to  persuade  himself,  that  all  the 
shuffling  and  cutting  of  atoms  could  produce  such 
a  divine  piece  of  wisdom  as  this  is.  What  matter 
can  thus  bind  up  past,  present,  and  future  time  to- 
gether ?  which  while  the  soul  of  man  doth,  it  seems 
to  imitate  (as  far  as  its  own  finite  nature  will  permit 
it  to  strive  after  an  imitation  of)  God's  eternity : 
and  grasping  and  gathering  together  a  long  series 
of  duration  into  itself,  makes  an  essay  to  free  itself 
from  the  rigid  laws  of  it,  and  to  purchase  to  itself 
tile  freedom  of  a  true  eternity.  And  as  by  its 
-gjWiXM  ^00801  (as  the  Platonis;ts  are  wont  to  speak) 
•chronical  and  successive  operations,'  it  unravels 
and  unfolds  the  contexture  of  its  own  indefinite  in- 
tellectual powers  by  degrees ;  so  by  this  memory 
and  prevision  it  recollects  and  twists  them  all  up 
together  again  into  itself.  And  though  it  seems  to 
be  continually  sUding  from  itself  in  those  several 
vicissitudes  and  changes  which  it  runs  through  in 
the  constant  variety  of  its  own  effluxes  and  emana- 
tions ;  yet  is  it  always  returning  back  again  to  its 
first  original,  by  a  swift  remembrance  of  all  those 
motions  and  multiplicity  of  operations  which  have 
begot  in  it  the  first  sense  of  this  constant  efflux. 
As  if  we  should  see  a  sunbeam  perpetually  flowing 
forth  firom  the  bright  body  of  the  sun,  and  yet  ever 
returning  back  to  it  again ;  it  never  loseth  any  part 
of  its  being,  because  it  never  forgets  what  itself 
was  :  and  though  it  may  number  out  never  so  vast 
a  length  of  its  duration,  yet  it  never  comes  nearer 
to  its  old  age,  but  carrieth  a  lively  sense  of  its  youth 
and  infancy  along  with  it,  which  it  can  at  pleasure 
lay  a  fast  hold  on. 
But  if  our  souls  were  nothing  else  but  a  complex 
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of  fluid  atoms,  we  should  be  cputinually  roving  and 
sliding  fir<Ha  ourselves,  and  soon  forget  what  we 
once  were*  The  new  matter  that  would  come  in 
to  fill  up  that  vacuity  which.the  old  had  made  by 
its  departure,  would  never  knowwh^t  theold.^sirere, 
nor  wh^t  that  should  be  that  would  succeed :  Z^ng 

0  A^  qyMog,  nfiA,  <  that  new  pilgnm  and  stranger* 
like  soul  would  always  be  ign(»unt  of  what  die 
other  before  it  knewj  and  we  should  be  wholly  some 
other  bulk  of  being  than  we  were  before,'  as  Plo- 
tinu9  h^th  excellently  observed.  *  It  was  a  famous 
^eech  of  wise  Heraclitus,  ug  ro9  ai>To»  xorofiAt  i)i 
OM  2r  ifif^nKf  *  a  man  cannot  enter  twice,  into  the 
same  river :'  by  which  he  was  wont  symbolically 
to  express  the  constant  flux  of  matter,  whiph  is  the 
most  unstable  thing  that  may  be.  And  if  Epicurus' 
philosophy .  coidd  free  this  heap ,  of  refined  atoms, 
which  it  mi^l^es  the  soul  to  be,  from  this  inconstant 
and  flitting  nature,  and  teach  us  how  it  could  be 
fAoyijEifOy  Ti  some  stable,  and  immutable  thing,  always 
resting  entire  while  it  is  in  the  body ;  though  we 
would  thank  him  for  such  a  goodly  conceit  as  this 
u,  yet  we  would  make  no  doubt  but  it  might  a^ 
well  be  able  to  preserve  itself  from  dissolution  and 
dissipation  out  of  tjbds  gross  body,  as  in  it :  peeing 
it  is  no  iqore  secured  from  the  constant  impulses  ^f 
that  more  gross  matter  which  is  restlessly  movii^ 
up  and  down  in  the  body,  than  it  is  out  o£  it:  and 
yet  for  all  that  we  should  take  the  leave  to  ask 
TuUy's  question  with  his  sober  disdain.  Quid,  ob^ 
secro,  terrdne  tUnaut  hoc  nebuloso  etcaligmosoccdo 

•  Edd.  IV.  Lib.  m  cap.  5. 
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mM  sata  out  ctmcreta  videtur  iarita  vis  memdrue  ? 
SticH  s  jewel  as  iim  is^  too  preckMn  to  be  foand  in 
a  dunghill :  mere  matter  could  never  thus  stretch 
Ibrth  its  feebfe  force,  and  spread  itself  over  all  iter 
own  former  pre-existences.  We  may  as  well  sup* 
pose'  this  duD  and  heavy  earth  we  tread  upon  to 
know  how  long  it  hath  d wdt  m  this  part  of  tiEie  uni- 
verse that  now  it  doth»  and  what  variety  of  crea- 
tores  have  ill  at!  past  ages  spnmgforth  &am  it,  and 
dl  tiiiose  oecurraices  and  events  which  have,  during 
all  this  time,  happened  upon  it 


CHAP.  IV. 


ne  aecottd  argunteni  Jbr  i&e  immarUdi^  of  ike  simL  Adum^ 
ad^r  autemaiical  or  tpmUaneoms.  That  eptmkmtoms  and  dicU 
Q/cAom  evidence  the  dislinctum  ef  the  eouljrom  the  body.  Lu- 
cretins'  evasion  very  slight  and  n>eak.  That  the  liberty  of  the 
wHl  it  inconsistent  with  the  Epicurean  principles.  That  the  con- 
ftict  of  reason  agednst  the  sensitive  appetite  argues  a  being  in  us 
superior  to  matter. 

W  E  have  done  with  that  which  we  intended  for 
&e  fitst  part  of  our  discourse  of  the  sculps  immor- 
tality  :  we  have  hitherto  looked  at  it  rather  in  con- 
erito  than  m  abstractor  rather  as  a  thing  complicated 
with  and  united  to  the  body ;  and  therefore  consi- 
dered it  in  those  operations,  which,  as  they  are  not 
proper  to  the  body,  so  neither  are  they  altogether 
independent  of  it,  but  are  rather  of  a  mixed 
nature. 
We  shall  now  take  notice  of  it  in  those  properties. 
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in  the  exercise  whereof  it  hath  less  commerce  with 
the  body,  and  more  plainly  declares  its  own  high 
descent  to  us,  that  it  is  able  to  subsist  and  act 
without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  this  matter  which 
it  informs. 

And  here  we  shall  take  that  course  which  Aristode 
did  in  his  books  De  Anima,  and  first  of  all  inquire, 
*  Whether  it  hath  'iim  rl  some  kind  of  action  so 
proper  and  peculiar  to  itself,  as  not  to  depend  upon 
the  body.'  And  this  soon  oiFers  itself  in  the  first 
place  to  us  in  those  elicit  motions  of  it,  as  the  mo- 
ralists are  wont  to  name  them,  which,  though  they 
may  end  in  those  they  call  imperate  acts,  yet  have 
their  first  emanation  from  nothing  else  but  the  soul 
itself. 

For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  notice  of  two  sorts 
of  actions  which  are  obvious  to  the  experience  of 
every  one  that  observes  himself,  according  to  a  dou- 
ble source  and  emanation  of  them,  which  a  late  phi- 
losopher hath  very  happily  suggested  to  us.  The 
first  are  those  actions  which  arise  up  within  us  with- 
out any  animadversion ;  the  other  are  those  that 
are  consequent  to  it. 

1.  For  we  find  frequentiy  such  motions  within 
ourselves  which  first  are,  before  we  take  notice  of 
them,  and  which  by  tiieir  own  turbulency  and  im- 
petuousness  force  us  to  an  advertency:  as  tiiose 
fiery  spirits  and  that  inflamed  blood  which  sometimes 
fly  up  into  the  head ;  or  those  gross  and  earthly 
fumes  that  disturb  our  brains  ;  the  stirring  of  many 
other  humours  which  beget  within  us  grief,  melan- 
choly, anger,  or  mirth,  or  other  passions ;  which 
have  their  rise  from  such  causes  as  we  were  not 
aware  oi\  or  gave  no  consent  to  create  this  trouble 
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to  US.  Besides  all  those  pasacms  and  perceptions 
which  are  b^otten  within  us  by  some  external  mo- 
tions which  derive  themselves  through  our  senses, 
and  fiercely  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  minds  and 
understandings,  force  them  sometimes  from  their 
deepest  debates  and  musings  of  some  other  thing, 
to  open  to  them  and  give  them  an  audience. 

Now  as  to  such  motions  as  these  are,  it  being  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  our  bodies  that  our 
souls  should  be  acquainted  with  them,  a  man's  body 
was  so  contrived,  and  his  soul  so  united  to  iU  that 
they  might  have  a  speedy  access  to  the  soul.  Indeed 
some  ancient  philosophers  thought  that  the  soul  de- 
scending more  deeply  into  the  body,  as  they  express 
it^  first  begot  these  corporeal  motions  unknown  to  it- 
self by  reason  of  its  more  deep  immersion,  which  after- 
wards by  their  impetuousness  excited  its  advertency* 
But  whatsoever  truth  there  is  in  that  assertion,  we 
clearly  find  from  the  relation  of  our  own  souls  them- 
selves, that  our  soul  disowns  them,  and  acknow- 
ledgeth  no  such  motions  to  have  been  so  busy  by 
her  commission ;    neither  knows  what  they  are, 
from  whence  they  ilrise,  or  whither  they  tend,  until 
she  hath  duly  examined  them.     But  these  corporeal 
motions,  as  tliey  seem  to  arise  from  nothing  else 
but  merely  from  the  machina  of  the  body  itself;  so 
they  could  not  at  all  be  sensated  but  by  the  soul. 

Neither  indeed  are  all  our  own  corporeal  actions 
perceived  by  us,  but  only  those  that  may  serve  to 
maintain  a  good  correspondence  and  intelligence 
between  the  soul  and  body,  and  so  foment  and  cher- 
ish that  sympathy  between  them,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  and  well-being  of  the  whole 
man  in  this  mundane  state.     And  therefore  there  is 
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vefy  Ktde  of  that  which  is  commonly  done  in  our 
body^  which  our  souls  ar6  at  all  informed  of.  The 
ccmstant  circulation  of  the  blood  through  all  our 
veins  and  arteries;  ,th6  common  motions  of  our 
aniihal  spirits  iii  our  nerves ;  the  maceration  of 
jQ^od  within  our  stomachs,  and  the  distribution  of 
chyle  and  nourishment  to  every  J)art  that  wants  the 
reUef  of  it;  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  more 
sedate  humours  within  us ;  the  dissipations  of  our 
cdrporeal  matter  by  insensible  transpiration,  and 
the  accesses  of  new  matter  in  the  room  of  it ;  all 
this  we  are  little  acquainted  with  by  any  vital  ener- 
gy which  ariseth  froin  the  union  of  soul  and  body : 
and  therefore,  when  we  would  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  anatomy  and  vital  functions  of  our  own 
bodies,  we  are  faiii  to  use  the  same  course  and  me- 
thod that  we  would  to  find  oiit  the  same  things  in 
any  other  kind  of  animal,  as  if  our  souls  had  as 
little  to  do  widi  any  of  these  in  our  own  bodies,  as 
they  have  in  the  bodies  of  any  other  brute  crea- 
ture.    • 

.  2.  But,  on  the  other  side,  we  know  as  well,  that 
iimny  things  that  are  done  by  us,  are  done  at  the 
dictate  and  by  the  commission*  of  our  own  wills  ; 
and  therefore  all  such  actions  as  these  are,  we 
know,  without  any  great  store  of  discoursive  in- 
quiry, to  attribute  to  their  own  proper  causes,  as 
seeing  the  efflux  and  propagation  of  them.  We  do 
not  by  a  naked  speculation  know  our  bodies- first  to 
have  need  of  nourishment,  and  then  by  the  edict  of 
our  wills  enjoin  our  spirits  and  humours  to  put 
themselves  into  a  hungry  and  craving  posture  with- 
in us,  by  corroding  the  tunicles  of  the  stomach  ; 
but  we  first  find  our  own  souls  solicited  by  these 
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moikmBf  which  yet  we  are  able  to  gainsay^  and  to 
(^y  those  p^titioiiB  yirbich  they  offer  up  to  ua^ .  We 
fcpow  we  comii^gnly  meditate  and  dispoi^s^  of  si^ch 
ai^guments  as  we  ourselyeB  please :  we  i^ould  ,^* 
agns^  and  draw  up  a  plot  of,  means  answerable 
^bereto,^  according  as  the  free  vote  of  our  o^ifn  spj^ls 
determines;  and  use  our  own  bodies  i^oany^timiBi^ 
notwithstaivling  all  the  relu^ctancles  of  their  nature 
ofily  af  ouf  ijQiStruments  to  ^erve  the  wiU  and  plc^ 
sure  of  our  souls.  All  which,  as  they  evidently 
manifest  a  true  distinction  between  the  soul  and 
tl^e  body,  so  they  do  as  evidently  prove  the  supre? 
vMicy  and  dominion  which  the  soul  hath  qver  thct 
body.  Our  moralists  frequently  dispute  what  kind 
of  government  that  is  whereby  the  soul,  or  rather 
will,  rules  over  the  sensitive  appetite,  which-  they 
ordinarily  resolve  to  be  ifi^perium  poUticum  ;  thqii^ 
I  should  rather  say,  that  all  good  men  have  rat^  ^ 
true  dejspqtkal  p(mer  oyer  their  sensitive .  faqulties^ 
and  over  the  whole  body,  though,  they  use  it  only 
according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  discretipp* 
And  therefore  the  Flatonists .  a^d  Stpics  thought 
the  soul  of  man  to  be  absolutely  freed  from  all  the 
power  of  astral  necessity^  and  uncontrollable  iqipresr 
aions  arising  from  the  subordination,  ^nd .  mutual 
sympathy  and  dependence  of  all  inundane  cs^uaes^ 
which  is  their  proper  notion  of  fate.  Neither  ever 
durst  that  bold  astrology  which  presumes  to  tell  the 
fortunes  of  all  corpore^d  essences,  attempt  to  enter 
into  the  secrets  of  ms^n's  soul,  or  predict  the  des* 
times  thereof.  And  indeed,  whatever  the  destinies 
thereof  may  be  that  are  contained  in  the  vast  vo-. 
lume  of  ^n  infinite  and  Almighty  Mind,  yet  we  evi- 
dently find  a  ri  ip*  nfhb^  an  am^ot^'ioy,  *  a  liberty  of 
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will  within  ourselves/  maugre  the  stubborn  malice 
of  all  second  causes.  And  Aristotle,  who  seems  to 
have  disputed  so  much  against  that  a^roxinjor/a  of 
souls  which  his  master  before  him  had  soberly  main- 
tainedy  does  indeed  but  quarrel  with  that  common 
sense  and  experience  which  we  have  of  our  souls  j 
this  aiToxt¥fi(ri(t  of  the  soul  being  nothing  else  but 
that  innate  force  and  power  which  it  hath  within  it, 
to  stir  up  such  thoughts  and  motions  within  itself 
as  it  finds  itself  most  free  to.  And  therefore,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  productions  of  our  own  souls, 
we  are  soon  able  to  find  out  the  first  efiicient  cause 
of  them.  And,  though  the  subtilty  of  some  wits 
may  have  made  it  difiicult  to  find  out  whether  the 
understanding  or  the  will,  or  some  other  faculty  of 
the  soul,  be  the  first  mover,  whence  the  mottis  prmb 
primus  (as  they  please  to  call  it)  proceeds ;  yet  we 
know  it  is  originally  the  soul  itself,  whose  vifed  acts 
they  all  are :  and,  although  it  be  not  mnt^v  x^arnit 
the  first  cause,  as  deriving  all  its  virtue  from  itself) 
as  SimpUcius  *  distinguisheth,  yet  it  is  h  roig  T^osg 
^«»j},  vitally  co-working  with  the  first  causes  of 
all.  But,  on  the  other  side,  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine those  motions  which  arise  from  the  body,  this 
stream  nms  so  far  under  ground,  that  we  know  not 
how  to  trace  it  to  the  head  of  it  j  but  we  are  fain 
to  analyze  the  whole  artifice,  looking  from  the  spi- 
rits to  the  blood,  from  that  to  the  heart,  viewing 
all  along  the  mechanical  contrivance  of  veins  and 
arteries:  neither  know  we,  afler  all  our  search, 
whether  there  be  any  perpetuum  mobile  in  our  own 
bodies,  or  whether  all  the  motions  thereof  be  only 

*  1  De  An.  cap.  1. 
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by  the  redundancy  of  some  external  motions  with- 
out us ;  nor  how  to  find  the  first  mover  in  nature ; 
and  though  we  could  find,  out  that,  yet  we  know 
that  there  is  a  fatal  determination  which  sits  in 
an  the  wheels  of  mere  corporeal  motion ;  neither 
can  they  exercise  any  such  noble  freedom  as  we 
constantly  find  in  the  wills  of  men,  which  are  as 
large  and  unbounded  in  all  their  elections,  as  rear 
son  itself  can  represent  being  itself  to  be. ' 

Lucretius,  that  he  might  avoid  the  dint  of  this 
argument,  according  to  the  genius  of  his  sect,  feigns 
diis  liberty  to  arise  from  a  motion  qf  dectination^ 
whereby  his  atoms  always  moving  downwards  by 
their  own  weight  towards  the  centre  of  the  world, 
are  carried  a  little  obliquely,  as  if  they  tended  to- 
ward some  point  different  from  it,  which  he  calls 
cBnamen  principiorunt.    Which  riddle,  though  it  be 
as  good  as  any  else  which  they,  who  held  the  mate- 
riality and  mortality  of  souls  in  their  own  nature,' 
can  frame  to  solve  this  difliculty ;  yet  is  of  such 
a  private  interpretation,  that  I  believe  no  CEdipus 
is  aWie  to  expound  it     But  yet,  by  what  we  may 
guess  at  it,  we  shall  easily  find  that  this  insolent 
conceit  (and  all  else  of  this  nature)  destroys  the 
fireedom  of  will,  more  than  any  fate  which  the  se- 
verest censors  thereof,  whom  he  sometimes  taxeth, 
ever  set  over  it.     For  how  can  any  thing  be  made 
subject  to  a  free  and  impartial  debate  of  reason,  or 
fall  under  the  level  of  free-will,  if  all  things  be  the 
mere  result  either  of  a  fortuitous  or  fatal  motion  of 
bodies,  which  can  have  no  power  or  dominion  over 
themselves  ?  and  why  should  he,  or  his  great  mas- 
ter, fuid  so  much  fault  with  the  superstition  of  the  ' 
world,  and  condemn  the  opinions  of  other  men 
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when  they  compare  them  with  that  tranacen^Qt 
sagacity  they  believe  themselves  to  be  the  oiaatera 
of,  ifall  was  notiiii^elae  but  the  mere  issue  of  loa^ 
terial  motions ;  seeing  that  necessity  which  would 
arise  from  a  diflSsrent  concourse  and  motion  of  se* 
vend  particles  of  matter,  begetting  that  diversity 
of  c^inions  and  wills,  would  excuse  them  all  from 
any  blame  ? 

Therefore,  to  conclude  this  argumenty  whatever 
essence  finds  this  freedom  within  itself,  whereby  it 
is  absolved  from  the  rigid  laws  of  matter,  may  know 
itself  also  to  be  immaterial ;  and,  having  dominion 
over  its  own  actions,  it  will  never  desert  itself:  and^ 
because  it  finds  itself  nm  vi  aUend  fed  md  mwm^ 
as  TuUy  argues,  it  &els  itself  able  to  preserve  itself 
friun  the  foreign  force  of  matter,  and  can  say  of  aU 
those  assaults  which  are  at  any  time  made  against 
those  sorry  mud  walls  which  in  this  life  enclose  it^ 
ov^  9^  ifiit  as  the  Stoic  did,  <  all  this  is  nothing  to 
me,'  who  am  yet  free,  and  can  command  within,  when 
this  feeble  carcass  is  able  no  longer  to  obey  me ; 
and  when  that  is  shatt^ed«  and  broken  down,  I  can 
live  any  where  else  without  it  ^  for  I  was  not  that^ 
but  had  only  a  command  over  it,  while  I  dwelt  in  iU 

But  before  we  wholly  desert  this  head,  we  may 
add  some  frirther  strength  to  it,  from  the  obserya* 
tio&  of  that  conflict  which  the  reasons  and  under^ 
standings  of  men  maintain  against  the  sensitive  ap^ 
petite :  and  wheresoever  the  higher  powers  of  rea- 
son  in  a  man's  soul  prevail  not,  but  are  vanquished 
by  the  impetuousness  of  their  sensual  affections, 
through  their  own  neglect  of  themselves ;  yet  are 
they  never  so  broken,  but  they  may  strengthen 
Ihemselves  again:   and,  where  they  subdue  not 
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men^s  itiof diiiate  paMions  and  ^iffiictkMid^  yet  even 
Aene  win  they  condemn  them  for  them.  Whereas, 
were  a  man  all  of  otie  piece»  and  made  up  of  no- 
Idling  eke  but  matter,  these  corporeal  motiom 
teyld  never  ch^dt  or  control  themselves^  these 
material  dimension  could  not  struggle  with  them«^ 
selves^  or  by  their  own  strength  render  themselves 
any  lihing  else  than  what  they  are*  But  this  obut^* 
yiffioi  Zf0iy  as  the  Greeks  call  it»  this  *  self*potent 
life'  which  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  acting  upon  itsdf, 
imd  drawing  fbrth  its  own  latent  energy,  finds  it* 
s^  able  to  tame  the  outward  man,  and  bring  under 
diose  rebellious  motions  that  arise  ftom  the  mere 
animid  powers,  axid  to  tamis  and  appease  all  those 
seditions  and  mutinies  that  it  finds  lliere.  And  if 
any  can  lionceive  all  i]iis  to  be  nothing  but  a  mere 
^iting  of  the  mal-contented  pieces  'c€  matter 
one  against  another^  each  striving  for  superiority 
imd  pre-eminence ;  I  should  not  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  teach  such  a  one  any  higher  learning,  as 
leoking  upon  him  to  be  endued  with  no  higher  a 
toul  thati  that  which  moves  in  beasts  or  plants. 


I  'ifff" 


CHAP.  V. 

Tke  iUti  argnmaUfor  ike  immorialUy  qf  the  wuL  Thai  nuUhe^ 
muttkal  MO^oiu  argue  the  eaui  to  be  of  a  true  spiritual  and  hn* 
material  nature. 

W  £  shall  now  consider  the  soul  awhile  in  a  ftir- 
tiler  degree  of  abstraction,  and  look  at  it  in  those 
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actions  which  depend  not  at  all  upon  the  body 
wherein  it  doth  rsjy  ica/rtni  irwwxriwf  iunroZfff^ou^  as  the 
Greeks  speak,  and  converseth  only  with  its  own 
being.  Which  we  shall  first  consider  in  those  Xo- 
yoi  fko^fMrnKoi  or  mathematical  notions  which  it 
contains  in  itself*,  and  sends  forth  from  within  itself; 
which,  as  they  are  in  themselves  indivisible,  and  of 
such  a  perfect  nature  as  cannot  be  received  or  im- 
mersed into  matter ;  so  they  argue  that  subject  in 
which  they  are  seated  to  be  of  a  true  spiritual  and 
immaterial  nature.  Such  as  a  pure  point,  Unea  km* 
Xarv^,  latitude  abstracted  from  all  profundity,  the 
perfection  of  figures,  equality,  proportion,  symme- 
try and  assymmetry  of  magnitudes,  the  rise  and 
propagation  of  dimensions,  infinite  divisibility,  and 
many  such  like  things ;  which  every  ingenious  son 
of  that  art  cannot  but  acknowledge  to  be  the  true 
characters  of  some  immaterial  being,  seeing  they 
were  never  buried  in  matter,  nor  extracted  out  of 
it :  and  yet  these  are  transcendently  more  certain 
and  infallible  principles  of  demonstration  than  any 
sensible  thing  can  be.  TTiere  is  no  geometrician 
but  will  acknowledge  angular  sections,  or  the  cut- 
ting of  an  arch  into  any  number  of  parts  required, 
to  be  most  exact  without  any  diminution  of  the 
whole ;  but  yet  no  mechanical  art  can  possibly  so 
perform  either,  but  that  the  place  of  section  will 
detract  something  from  the  whole.  If  any  one 
should  endeavour,  by  any  mechanical  subtilty,  to 
double  a  cube,  as  the  Delian  oracle  once  command- 
ed the  Athenians,  requiring  them  to  duplicate  the 
dimensions  of  Apollo's  altar ;  he  would  find  it  as 
impossible  as  they  did,  and  be  as  much  laughed  at 
for  his  pains  as  some  of  their  mechanics  were.     If 
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therefore  no  matter  be  capable  of  any  geometrical 
affections,  and  the  apodictical  precepts  of  geometry 
be  altogether  inimitable  in  the  purest  matter  that 
fimcy  can  imagine ;  then  must  they  needs  depend 
upon  something  infinitely  more  pure  than  matter, 
which  hath  all  that  stability  and  certainty  within 
itself,  which  it  gives  to  those  infallible  demonstra- 
tions. 
We  need  not  here  dispute  with  Empedocles, 

•  We  know  earth  by  earth,  fire  by  fire,  and  water 
by  water,'  that  is,  by  the  archetypal  ideas  of  all 
things  in  our  own  souls ;  though  it  may  be  it  were 
no  hard  matter  to  prove  that,  as  in  this  case  SL 
Austin  did,  when  in  his  book  De  Quant  Animse,  he 
would  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  these 
notions  of  quantity,  which  come  not  by  any  possi- 
ble sense  or  experience  which  we  can  make  of  bo- 
dily being,  and  therefore  concludes  they  must  needs 
be  immediately  engraven  upon  an  immaterial  soid. 
For,  though  we  could  suppose  our  senses  to  be  the 
school-dames  that  first  taught  us  the  alphabet  of 
this  learning ;  yet  nothing  else  but  a  true  mental 
essence  could  be  capable  of  it,  or  so  much  improve 
it  as  to  unbody  it  all,  and  strip  it  naked  of  any  sen- 
sible garment,  and  then  only,  when  it  hath  done  it, 
unbrace  it  as  its  own,  and  commence  a  true  and 
perfect  understanding  of  it.  And,  as  we  all  hold 
it  impossible  to  contract  any  material  quality, 
which  will  perpetually  spread  itself  commensurabiy 
to  the  matter  it  is  in,  into  a  mathematical  point : 
so  is  it  much  more  impossible  to  extend  and  stretch 
forth  any  immaterial  and  unbodied  quality  or  no- 
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tion  according  to  the  dimensions  of  matter^  and  yet 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  own  nature* 

Besides^  in  these  geometxical  speculations,  we  find 
tJiat  our  souls  will  not  consult  with  our  bodies,  or 
ask  any  leave  of  our  fancies  in  what  manner,  or  how 
far  they  shall  distribute  their  own  notions  by  a  con-> 
tiniled  progress  of  invention }  but  spending  upon 
their  own  stock,  are  most  free  and  liberal,  and  make 
fancy  only  to  serve  their  own  purpose  in  painting 
out,  not  what  matter  will  afford  a  copy  of,  but  what 
they  themselves  will  dictate  to  it;    arid,  if  that 
should  be  too  busy,  silence  and  control  it  by  their 
own  imperial  laws.    They  so  little  care  for  matter 
in  this  kind  of  work,  that  they  banish  it  as  &r  as 
may  be  fhnn  themselves,  or  else  chastise  and  tame 
the  unruly  and  refractory  nature  of  itj  that  it  should 
yield  itself  pliable  to  their  sovereign  eomimands. 
These  embodied  bodies  (for  so  this  pt^ent  argument 
Will  allow  me  to  call  them)  which  our  senses  con- 
verse  with,  are  perpetually  justling  together,  cott* 
tending  so  irresistibly  each  for  its  own  room  and 
space,  and  will  not  admit  of  any  other  into  it, 
preserving,  their  own  intervals :  but  when  (hey  are 
once  in  their  unbodied  nature  entertained  in  the 
mind^  they  can  easily  penetrate  one  another  Kha  9i 
Hktt.    The  soul  can  easily  pile  the  greatest  number 
up  together  in  h^^elf,  and  by  her  own  force  sustain 
them  all,  and  make  them  all  couch  together  in  the 
same  space :  she  can  easily  assemble  all  those  five 
regular  bodies  together  in  her  own  imagination,  and 
blend  them  together,  and  then  entering  into  the  very 
heart  and  centre  of  them,  discern  all  their  properties 
and  several  respects  one  to  another  ;  and  thus  ea- 
sily find  herself  freed  from  all  material  or  corporeal 
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i%  i  9bowwg  bow  iJ)  that  which  w«  otJUi 
body,  raibeir  ifisiu^  Jforth  by  «o  infinite  projectiaii 
fiop  awne  mind«  thaq  tb^t  it  should  e^alt  itself  intQ 
the  mtwe  c^anynjental  being ;  wd,  its  ibe  PL^to* 
iwte  fuod  PythagRii^iuia  h^v^  long  mw  W#  ob« 
lerved*  how  onr  bodiev  abonld  rfither  b^  in  our  squ}S| 
than  our  soiiU  in  th§m«  And  so  {  have  ^n?  with 
tb»t  particulaTf 


CHAR  VI. 


Tkejimrth  argimenif^  the  mmortaUly  of  the  souL  That  those 
dear  and  stable  ideas  qf  truth  which  are  in  man's  mind,  erince 
an  immortal  and  immaierial  substance  residing  in  us,  distinct 
jmn  ike  body.  The  soul  more  knotmtble  than  the  bo^,  Smne 
passages  out  sf  Plotinus  and  Produsjbr  ihsjkfiker  otuififmng 
tjf  this  argument. 


iV.ND  now  have  we  traced  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  before  we  were  aware,  through  those  diree  re^ 
lations  or  tfXf^gf  or  (if  you  will)  degrees  of  know- 
ledge, which  Proclus  in  his  comment  upon  Plata's 
Timasus  hath  attributed  to  it,  which  he  calls;  t^i^ 
fffstarmS^  iwAy^w  trufus.  The  first  is  a'/od^/^.  akjoyog^ 
a  im)^  perception  of  sensible  impressions,  without 
any  work  of  reason.  The  second,  io^m  fk^pL  ^Jaywy 
a  miscellaneous  kind  of  knowledge  arising  from  a 
collation  of  its  sensations  with  its  own  more  obscure 
and  dark  ideas.  The  third,  hivom  xai  Xo^o^,  dis- 
course and  reason,  by  which  the  Platonists  describe 
m^ematical  knowledge,  which,  because  it  spins 
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out  its  own  notions  by  a  constant  series  6f  deduc- 
tion, knitting  up  consequences  one  upon  another  by 
denlonstrations,  is  by  him  called  yofitng  jCi&eraSarixi},  ^a 
progressive  kind  of  knowledge  j*  to  which  he  adds 
a  fourth,  which  we  shall  now  make  use  of  for  a  fur- 
ther  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  TTiere 
is  therefore,  fourthly,  vofi^ig  aftsraSara;?,  which  is  a 
naked  intuition  of  eternal  truth  which  is  always  the 
same,  which  never  rises  nor  sets,  but  always  stands 
still  in  its  vertical,  and  fills  the  whole  horizon  of  the 
soul  with  a  mild  and  gentle  light  There  are  such 
calm  and  serene  ideas  of  truth,  that  shine  only  in 
composed  souls,  and  cannot  be  discerned  by  any 
troubled  or  fluid  fancy,  that  necessarily  prove  afiio- 
pt(M>p  xoi  ffrdffi[jb6¥  r/,  ^  some  permanent  and  stable  es- 
sence' in  the  soul  of  man,  which  (as  Simplicius  on 
Epictet.  well  observes)  ariseth  only  aro  ouciv^ou  rt' 
1^0^,  »ai  xarot,  varra,  rgpvov  ofJitBra&JiTOv  o/r/W,  r^  ubs 
Kara,  rd,  au/roL  xmi  ifrtwroig  e^o^^,  ^  from  some  im- 
moveable and  unchangeable  cause  which  is  always 
the  same/  For  these  operations  about  truth  we 
now  speak  of,  are  not  X6^w«a/  mgyg/a/  any  *  chronical 
energies,*  as  he  further  expresses  it,  but  the  true 
badges  of  an  eternal  nature,  and  speak  a  rawing 
and  (TTouTig  (as  Plato  is  wont  to  phrase  it)  in  man's 
soul.  Such  are  the  archetypal  ideas  of  justice,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  truth,  eternity,  omnipotency,  and 
all  those  either  moral,  physical,  or  metaphysical  no- 
tions, which  are  either  the  first  principles  of  science, 
or  the  ultimate  complement  and  final  perfection  of 
it  These  we  always  find  to  be  the  same,  and  know 
that  no  exorcisms  of  material  mutations  have  any 
power  over  them  :  though  we  ourselves  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  mutable  every  moment,  yet  these 
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ai«  eternal,  and  d^>end  not  upon  any  mundane  vi- 
cissitudes }  neither  could  we  ever  gather  them  from 
our  observation  of  any  material  thing,  where  they 
were  never  sown* 

If  we  reflect  but  upon  our  own  souls,  how  mani- 
festly do  the  species  of  reason,  freedom,  perception, 
and  the  like,  offer  themselves  to  us,  whereby  we  may 
Imow  a  thousand  times  more  distinctly  what  our 
souls  are  than  what  our  bodies  are?  For  the  former 
we  know  by  an  immediate  converse  with  ourselves, 
and  a  distinct  sense  of  their  operations ;  whereas 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  body  is  little  better  than 
merely  historical,  which  we  gather  up  by  scraps 
and  piecemeals  from  more  doubtful  and  uncertain 
experiments  which  we  make  of  them :  but  the  no- 
tions which  we  have  of  a  mind,  i.  e.  something  within 
us  that  thinks,  apprehends,  reasons,  and  discourses, 
are  so  clear  and  distinct  from  all  those  notions  which 
we  can  fasten  upon  a  body,  that  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  if  all  body-being  in  the  world  were  des- 
troyed, yet  we  might  then  as  well  subsist  as  we  now 
do.    For  whensoever  we  take  notice  of  those  im- 
mediate motions  of  our  own  minds,  whereby  they 
make  themselves  known  to  us,  we  find  no  such  thing 
in  them  as  extension  or  divisibility,  which  are  con- 
tained in  every  corporeal  essence  :  and  having  no 
such  thing  discovered  to  us  from  our  nearest  fami- 
liarity witii  our  own  souls,  we  coidd  never  so  easily 
know  whether  they  had  any  such  things  as  bodies 
joined  to  them  or  not,  did  not  those  extrinsical  im- 
pressions that  their  turbulent  motions  make  upon 
them  admonish  them  thereof. 
'    But,  as  the  more  we  reflect  upon  our  own  minds, 
we  find  an  intelligible  things  more  clear,  (as  when 
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we  look  up  to  the  heavens,  we  see  all  things  more 
bright  and  radiant,  than  when  we  look  down  upon 
this  dark  earth  when  the  sunbeams  are  wi<bdrawn 
from  it :)  so,  when  we  see  all  intelligible  being  con- 
centriog  together  in  a  greater  oneness,  and  all  kind 
of  multiplicity  running  more  and  more  into  the 
strictest  unity,  till  at  last  we  find  all  variety  and  di- 
vision  sucked  up  into  a  perfect  simplicity,  where  all 
happily  con^ire  together  in  the  most  undivided 
peace  and  friendship ;  we  then  easily  perceive  tbat 
the  reason  of  all  diversity  and  distinction  is  (that  I 
may  use  Plotinus'  words  not  much  differently  from 
hia  meaning)  pb^rAQa^ig  a^i  mi  iiV  'koyttrfiop.  For, 
though  in  our  contentious  pursuits  after  science,  we 
cast  wisdom,  power,  eternity,  goodness,  and  tbe 
like,  into  several  formalities,  that  so  we  may  trace 
down  science  in  a  constant  chain  of  deductions ; 
yet,  in  our  naked  intuitions  and  visions  of  them,  we 
clearly  discern  that  goodness  and  wisdom  lodge  to* 
gether,  justice  and  mercy  kiss  each  other :  and  all 
these,  and  whatsoever  pieces  else,  into  which  our 
reasons  may  sometime  break  divine  and  intelligible 
being,  are  fast  knit  up  together  in  the  invincible 
bonds  of  eternity.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  notion 
of  Proclus,  descanting  upon  Plato's  riddle  of  the 
soul,  [jig  ymnrti  mai  wyimiragj  *  as  if  it  were  gener- 
ated and  yet  not  generated']  to  be  understood; 
Xgofoc  SfMi  xai  aimv  t6^  rifp  >|/f;^y,  the  soul  partaking 
of  time  in  its  broken  and  particular  conceptions  and 
apprehensions,  and  of  eternity  in  its  comprehensive 
and  stable  contemplations.  I  need  not  say  that 
when  the  soul  is  once  got  up  to  tlie  top  of  this  bright 
0]}rmpus,  it  will  then  no  more  doubt  of  its  own  im- 
mortality, or  fear  any  dissipation,  or  doubt  whether 
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my  drowsy  deep  aball  hereafter  seuse  upon  it:  no, 
it  ^will  then  feel  itself  gnuping  fast  and  safely  its 
emi  iaunortality»  and  view  itself  in  the  horison  of 
eteniity.  In  such  sober  kind  of  ecstades  did  Plo* 
tinus  find  his  own  soul  sepaiated  from  his  bo^i  as 
if  it  had  divorced  it  for  atimefirom  itself:  mXXnei^ 

lie,  '  I  being  often  awakened  into  a  sense  of  vby^ 
seli^  and  beii^  sequestered  from  my  body»  and  be* 
taking  myself  from  all  things  else  into  myself;  what 
sdmirahle  beauty  did  I  then  behdd,'  &c*  asfae  faim«^ 
w^  tells  us.*  Thus  ia  that  intdligence  begotten 
whioh  Produsf  calls  <a  correction  of  science:' 
his  notion  is  worth  our  taking  notice  of,  and  gives 
OS  in  a  manner  a  brief  recapitnlation  c^  our  former 
discourse,  showing,  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the 
ecmt^mj^ation  of  the  soul,  the  higher  stiU  we  rise 
above  this  low  sphere  of  sense  and  matter.  His 
words  are  these,  Aun)  i  imn^  dS;  fUi  b  ^iiuxfik  eul^ 
iMywrii  iarwy  ixiyx^roi  f  awi  vofi,  &c.  that  is,  '  science, 
as  it  is  in  the  soul  (by  which  he  means  the  dis- . 
coursive  power  of  it)  is  blameless,  but  yet  is  cor* 
rected  by  the  mind ;  as  resolving  that  which  is  in- 
divisible,' and  dividing  simple  being  as  if  it  were 
compounded :  as  fancy  corrects  sense  for  discerning 
with  passion  and  material  mixture,  from  which  that 
purifies  its  object ;  opinion  corrects  fancy,  because 
it  apprehends  things  by  forms  and  phantasms,  which 
itself  is  above ;  and  science  corrects  opinion,  be-  * 
cause  it  knows  without  "discerning  of  causes ;  and 
the  mind,  (as  was  insinuated)  or  the  intuitive  fa* 

«  Enn.  IV.  Lib.  viil  cap.  1.  f  Lib.  ii.  in  Flat  Tim. 
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culty  corrects  the  sdentifical,  because,  by  a  pnv 
gressive  kind  of  analysisi  it  divides  the  intelligible 
object,  where  itself  knows  and  sees  things  together 
in  their  undivided  essence :  wherefore  this  only  is 
immoveable,  and  science  or  sdentiiical  reason  is  in- 
ferior to  it  in  the  knowledge  of  true  being/  Thus  he. 
But  here  we  must  use  some  cautiKm,  lest  we  should 
arrogate  too  much  to  the  power  of  our  own  souls, 
which  indeed  cannot  raise  up  themselves  into  that 
pure  and  steady  contemplation  of  true  being ;  but 
will  rather  act  with  some  multiplicity  or  fang^f^  (as 
they  speak)  attending  it  But  thus  much  of  its 
high  original  may  appear  to  us,  that  it  can  (as  our 
autiior  told  us)  correct  itself,  for  dividing  and  dis- 
joining therein,  as  knowing  all  to  be  every  way  one 
most  entire  and  simple :  though  yet  all  men  cannot 
easily  improve  their  own  understandings  to  thia 
high  degree  of  comprehension ;  and  therefore  all 
ancient  philosophers,  and  Aristotle  himself,  made  it 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  some  men  more  abstracted 
irom  themselves  and  all  corporeal  commerce. 


CHAP.  VII. 


WhtA  it  ii  thai,  beyond  the  highest  and  matt  subtile  speetdations 
whatsoever,  does  dear  and  evidence  to  a  goodman  the  immortal' 
ifyqf  his  souL  Thlat  true  goodneu  and  viriue  begets  the  most 
raised  sense  of  this  immortality.  Plotinu/  excellent  discourse 
to  this  purpose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  conclude  the  argument 
in  hand,  we  shall  add  but  this  one  thing  further  to 
dear  the  soul's  immortality,  and  it  is  indeed  that 
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^iriiich  breeds  a  trae  sense  of  it»  viz.  True  and  real 
goodness.  Our  highest  speculations  of  the  soul  may 
beget  a  sufficient  ccmviction  thereof  within  us,  but 
yet  it  is  only  true  goodness  and  virtue  in  the  souls 
of  men  that  can  make  them  both  know  and  love, 
believe  and  ddight  themselves  in  their  own  immor- 
tality. Though  every  good  man  is  not  so  logically 
sabtUe  as  to  be  able  by  fit  mediums  to  demonstrate 
his  own  immortality,  yet  he  sees  it  in  a  higher  light: 
his  soul  being  purged  and  enlightened  by  true  sanc- 
tity, is  more  csspable  of  those  divine  irradiations, 
whereby  it  feels  itself  in  conjunction  with  God,  and 
l^  a  evvduyun  (as  the  Greeks  speak)  the  light  of  di- 
vine goodness  mixing  itself  with  the  light  of  its  own 
reason,  sees  more  clearly  not  only  that  it  may,  if  it 
please  the  supreme  Deity,  of  its  own  nature  exist 
eternally,  but  also  that  it  shall  do  so :  it  knows  it 
shall  never  be  deserted  of  that  free  goodness  that 
always  embraceth  it :  it  knows  that  Almighty  love 
which  it  lives  by,  to  be  stronger  than  death,  and 
more  powerful  than  the  grave ;  it  wiU  not  sufier 
those  holy  ones  that  are  partakers  of  it  to  lie  in  hell, 
or  their  souls  to  see  corruption  j  and,  though  worms 
may  devour  their  flesh,  and  putrefaction  enter  into 
those  bones  that  fence  it,  yet  it  knows  that  its  Re- 
deemer lives,  and  that  it  shall  at  last  see  him  with 
a  pure  intellectual  eye,  which  l^ill  then  be  clear  and 
bright,  when  all  that  earthly  dust,  which  converse 
with  this  mortal  body  filled  it  with,  shall  be  remo- 
ved: it  knows  that  God  will  never  forsake  his  own 
life  which  he  hath  quickened  in  it ;  he  will  never 
deny  those  ardent  desires  of  a  blissful  fruition  of 
himself  which  the  lively  sense  of  his  own  goodness 
hath  excited  within  it :  those  breathings  and  gasp- 
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ings  after  an  eternal  participation  of  him  are  but 

the  energy  of  his  own  breath  within  us }  if  he  had 

had  any  mind  to  destroy  it»  he  would  never  have 

shown  it  such  things  as  he  hath  done }  he  would 

not  raise  it  up  to  such  mounts  of  visioUt  to  show  it 

all  the  glory  of  that  heavenly  Canaan  flowing  with 

et^al  and  unbounded  pleasures,  and  then  prect* 

pitate  it  again  into  that  deep  and  darkest  abyas 

of  death  and  non-^entity*    Divine  goodness  cannot^ 

it  will  not»  be  so  cruel  to  holy  souls  that  are  such 

ambitious  suitors  for  his  love.    The  more  they  Ga» 

template  the  blissful  effluxes  <^  his  divine  love  upoR 

themselves,  the  more  they  find  themselves  strengths 

ened  with  an  undaunted  confidence  in  him^  and 

look  not  upon  themselves  in  these  poor  bodily  rda^ 

tions  and  dependences^  but  in  their  eternal  alliaoceab 

ig  KOfffjiaoij  ig  mi  rulv  ^sot;,  (as  Arrianus  sometimes 

speaks)  as  the  sons  of  God,  who  is  the  Father  of 

souls,  souls  that  are  able  to  live  any  where  in  this 

spacious  universe,  and  better  out  of  this  dark  and 

lonesome  cdl  of  bodily  matter,  which  is  always 

checking  and  clogging  tiiem  in  thdr  noble  motionSy 

than  in  it :  as  knowing  that  when  they  leave  this 

body«  they  shall  then  be  received  into  everlastii^ 

habitations,  and  converse  freely  and  fkmiliarly  wilh 

that  source  of  life  and  spirit  which  they  conversed 

with  in  this  life  in  a  poor,  disturbed,  and  straitened 

manner.    It  is  indeed  nothing  dse  that  makes  men 

question  the  immortaUty  of  their  souls,  so  much  as 

their  own  base  and  earthly  loves,  which  first  makes 

them  wish  their  souls  were  not  immortal,  and  then 

to  think  they  are  not:  which  Plotinus  hath  well 

observed,  and  accordingly  hath  soberly  pursued  this 

argument. 
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I  cannot  omit  a  large  recital  of  his  discourse, 
wiiich  tends  so  much  to  disparage  that  inanimated 
philosc^hy  which  these  latter  ages  have  brought 
forth  $  as  also  those  heavy  s[nrited  Christians  diat 
ibd  so  little  divine  life  and  activity  in  their  own 
souls,  as  to  imagine  them  to  fall  into  such  a  dead 
sleep  as  soon  as  they  leave  this  earthly  tabernacle, 
that  they  cannot  be  awakened  again,  till  that  last 
trumpet  and  the  voice  of  an  archangel  shall  rouse 
them  up.  Our  author's  discourse  is  this,*  having 
first  premised  this  principle,  that  every  divine  thing 
is  immortal,  Xiv&vjEMf  di  >//ux^r,  fiJi  r^  brS  (fifutn^  &c. 
<  Let  us  now  consider  a  soul  (saith  he)  not  such  a 
one  as  is  immersed  into  the  body  having  contracted 
unreasonable  concupiscence  and  anger  (\m%}(klav  xa) 
dtfftor,  according  to  which  th^  were  wont  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  irascible  and  concupisdble  fa- 
culty) and  other  passions ;  but  such  a  one  as  hath 
cast  away  these,  and  as  little  as  may  be  commu- 
nicates with  the  body :  such  a  one  as  this  will  suf- 
ficiently manifest  that  all  vice  is  unnatural  to  the 
soul,  and  something  acquired  only  from  abroad ; 
and  that  the  best  wi^om  and  aQ  other  virtues  lodge 
in  a  purged  soul,  as  being  allied  to  it  If  therefore 
such  a  soul  shall  reflect  upon  itself,  how  shall  it  not 
appear  to  itself  to  be  of  such  a  kind  of  nature  as 
divine  and  eternal  essences  are  ?  for  wisdom  and 
true  virtue  being  divine  effluxes  can  never  enter 
into  any  unhallowed  and  mortal  thing:  it  must 
therefore  needs  be  divine,  seeing  it  is  filled  with  a 
divine  nature  h&  avyyiwuv  xu)  to  ofLooutrm  by  its  kin-* 
dred  and  consanguinity  therewith.    Whoever  there- 

*  Ena  IV.  Ub.  vii.  cap.  la 
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fore  amongst  us  is  such  a  one,  differs  but  little  iii 
his  soul  £rom  angelical  essences ;  and  that  little  is 
the  present  inhabitation  in  the  body,  in  which  he  is 
inferior  to  them.     And  if  every  man  were  of  this 
raised  temper,  or  any  Considerable  number  had  but 
such  holy  souls,  there  would  be  no  such  infidels  as 
would  in  any  sort  disbelieve  the  soul's  immortality. 
But  now  the  vulgar  sort  of  men  beholding  the  souls 
of  the  generality  so  mutilated  and  deformed  with 
vice  and  wickedness,  they  cannot  think  of  the  soul 
as  of  any  divine  and  immortal  being ;  thou^  in- 
deed they  ought  to  judge  of  things  as  they  are  in 
their  own  naked  essences,  and  not  with  respect  to 
that  which  extra-essentially  adheres  to  them ;  which 
is  the  great  prejudice  of  knowledge.    Contemplate 
therefore  the  soul  of  man  denuding  it  of  all  that 
which  itself  is  not,  or  let  hun  that  does  this,  view  his 
own  soul  i  then  he  will  believe  it  to  be  imitiortal, 
when  he  shall  behold  it  h  rS  vtnjrtf  mi  b  rS  Mo^a^f 
fixed  in  an  intelligible  and  pure  nature ;  he  shall 
then  behold  his  own  intellect  contemplating,  not « 
any  sensible  thing,  but  eternal  things,  with  that 
which  is  eternal,  that  is,  with  itself,  looking  into  the 
intellectual  world,  being  itself  made  all  lucid^  intel- 
lectual, and  shining  with  the  sunbeams  of  eternal 
truth,  borrowed  from  the  first  good,  which  perpe- 
tually rayeth  forth  his  truth  upon  all  intellectual 
beings.    One  thus  qualified  may  seem,  without  any 
arrogance,  to  take  up  that  saying  of  Empedocles, 
Xaigsr ,   iy^  d*  vfuy  ^o;  ajbbSgoro;.—— Farewell  all 
eardily  allies,  I  am  hencefordi  no  mortal  being,  but 
an  inunortal  angel,  ascending  up  into  divinity,  and 
reflecting  upon  that  likeness  of  it  which  I  find  in 
myself.   When  true  sanctity  and  purity  shall  ground 
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him  in  the  knowledge  of  divme  tlraigB,  Aea  shtU 
the  inward  sciencea^  that  arise  frooi  the  bottom  cf 
his  own  soult  disphiy  themsdves ;  which  indeed 
are  liie  onty  true  sciences:  £x  the  soul  runs  not 
out  of  itself  to  behold  temperance  and  justice 
abroad,  but  its  own  light  sees  them  in  the  contem* 
platioQ  of  its  own  being,  and  that  divine  essence 
which  was  before  enshrined  within  itsd£' 

I  m^fat,  after  all  this,  add  manj  more  reasons 
for  a  further  confirmation  of  this  present  thesis, 
which  are  as  numerous  as  the  soul's  relations  and 
productions  themselves  are ;  but  to  every  one  who 
is  wiUing  to  do  his  own  soul  right,  this  evidmice 
we  have  already  teought  in  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

An  appendix,  cmUaimmg  an  i$iqmry  into  ike  sense  and  apmkm  of 
Aristotle  amcermng  the  immortaliijf  cf  the  souL  That  accord- 
ing to  him  the  rational  soul  is  separable  from  the  body,  and 
hnmortaL  Tfte  true  meatdng  of  his  intellectus  agens  and  pa« 
tient. 

JULaVING  done  witii  the  several  prooft  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  (that  great  principle  of  natural 
theology,  which  if  it  be  not  entertained  as  a  com* 
namis  noiitia^  as  1  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  by  the 
vulgar  sort  of  men,  or  as  an  axiom,  or,  if  you  will, 
a  theorem  of  free  and  impartial  reason,  all  endea- 
vours in  religion  will  be  very  cod  and  languid)  it 

p 
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may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  a  littiie  concerning 
dpiniony  whom  so  many  take  for  the  great  inteUi- 
gencer.  of  nature,  and  omniscient  oracle  of  truth  j 
though  it  be  too  manifest  that  he  hath  so  defaced 
the  sacred  momunents  of  the  ancient  inetaphysical 
theology  by  his  profane  hands,  that  it  is  hard  to 
see  that  lovely  face  of  truth  which  was  once  engra- 
ven upon '  them,  (as  some  of  his  own  interpreters 
have  long  ago  observed)  and  so  blurred  those  fair 
copies  of  divine  learning  which  he  received  from 
his  predecessors,  that  his  late   interpreters,  who 
make  him  their,  all,  are  sometimes  as  htde  acquaint- 
ed with. his  meaning  and  design,  as  they  are  with . 
that  elder  philosophy  which  he  so  corrupts ;  which 
indeed  is  the  true  reason  they  are  so  ambiguous  in 
determining  his  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality ; 
which  yet  he  often  asserts  and  demonstrates  in  his 
three  books  De  Anima.    We  shall  not  here  traverse 
this  notion  through  them  all,  but  only  briefly  take 
notice  of  that  which  hath  made  his  expositors  stum- 
ble so  much  in  this  point ;  the  main  whereof  is  that 
definition  which  he  gives  of  the  soul,  wherein  he 
seems  to  make  it  nothing  else  for  the  genus  of  it, 
but  an   entelechia  or  informative    thing,    which 
spends  all  its  virtue  upon  that  matter  which  it  in- 
forms, and  cannot  act  any  other  way  than  merely 
by  information ;  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  some 
material  bUo;,  like  an  impression  in  wax  which  caimot 
subsist  without  it,  or  else  the  result  of  it :  whence  it  is 
that  he  calls  only  either  material  forms,  or  the  func- 
tions and  operations  of  those  fori^s,  by  this  name. 
But  indeed  he  intended  not  this  for  a  general  defini- 
tion of  the  soul  of  man,  and  therefore  after  he  had  laid 
down  this  particular  definition  of  the  soul,  he  tells 
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US  expressiy,  *  that  that  which  we  call  the  rational 
soiil  is  %Afgfcm}  or  'separable  from  the  body/  &c^  ro 
fufi»ig  sTm/  ffoffjuarog  ijT^i%€ia^  '  because  it  is  not  the 
entelech  of  any  body/    Which  he  lays  down  the 
demonstration  of,  in  several  places  of  all  those  three* 
books,  by  inquiring  u  Itrri  ri  rSf  ^  '^WxTi^  igY^^  ^  ^^* 
dtipuirM  iiiWy  as  he  speaks,  t '  whether  the  soul  hath 
any  proper  function  or  operation  of  its  own,'  or 
whether  all  be  compounded,  and  result  from  the  soul 
and  body  together :  and  in  this  inquiry  finding  that  ^ 
all  sensations  and  passions  arise  as  well  from  the  bo- 
dy as  from  the  soul,  and  spring  out  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  both  of  them,  (which  he  therefore  calls  iwKoi 
liyoij  as  being  begotten  by  the  soul  upon  the  body) 
he  concludes  that  all  this  savours  of  nothing  else  but 
a  material  nature,  inseparable  from  the  body.     But 
then  fueling  acts  of  mind  and  understanding,  which 
cannot  be  propagated  from  matter,  or  casually  de- 
pend upon  the  body,  he  resolves  the  principles  from 
whence  they  flow  to  be  immortal }  which  he  thus 
sets  down,  t  Tt^  ii  rou  pov  xai  rng  hsafpjTM^C  dvpofMAf^, 
mfHrof  ^vcg^y,  oXX*  hixs  y^n/)^  yifo^  tn^ov  flva/,  &c. 
Aat  is,  '  now  as  for  the  mind  and  theoretical  power, 
it  appears  not,'  tnz.  that  they  belong  to  that  soul 
which  in  the  former  chapter  was  defined  by  smXi- 
Xiiv,  '  but  it  seems  to  be  another  kind  ^of  soul,  and 
that  only  is  separable  from  the  body,  as  that  which 
is  eternal  and  immortal  from  that  which  ifi  corrup- 
tible.   But  the  other  powers  or  parts  of  the  soul, 
uz.  the  v^etative  and  sensitive,  are  not  separable, 
xa^Tig  pwri  rtPtCf  as  some  think.'    Where  by  these, 
[ting  some]  which  he  here  refrites,  he  manifestly 

*  Lib.  IL  cap.  1.  f  Lib.  L  cap.  I.  \  Lib.  IL  cap.  8. 
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means  the  FiatoTiists  and  Pythagoreans,  who  held 
that  all  kinds  of  souls  were  immortal,  as  well  the 
souls  of  beasts  as  of  men ;  whereas  he,  upon  that 
former  inquiry,  concluded  that  nothing  was  immor- 
tal, but  that  which  is  the  seat  of  reason  and  under- 
standing :  and  so  his  meaning  is,  that  this  rational 
soul  is  altogether  a  distinct  essence  from  those  other; 
or  else  that  glory  which  he  makes  account,  he  reaps 
from  his  supposed  victory  over  the  other  sects  of 
philosophers,  will  be  much  eclipsed,  seeing  they 
themselves  did  not  so  much  contend  for  that  whidi 
he  decries,  xnz*  an  exercise  of  any  such  iniormatiye 
faculties  in  a  state  of  separatioii,  neither  do  we  find 
them  much  more*  to  reject  one  part  of  that  com- 
plex axiom  of  his,  ri  fith  olff^^rixor  c&z  inu  oAfanr^f^ 
i  A  ¥ovg  Ypt^vTO^^  *  ^  that  which  is  sensitive  is  not 
without  Uie  body,  but  the  intellect  or  mind  is  se- 
p4rable,'  than  they  do  the  other. 

The  other  diflSculty  with  which  Aristotle's 
c^inion  seems  to  be  dogged,  is  that  conclusion 
which  he  lays  down,  i  i\  ^t/^nrtnig  m)^  flbagri^^  * 
which  is  commonly  thus  expounded,  in/eUectus 
paiiens  est  cormptibiUs.  But  all  this  difficulty  will 
soon  be  deared,  if  once  it  may  appear  how  ridi- 
culous their  conceit  is,  that  from  that  chapter  fetch 
that  idle  distinction  of  intellectus  agens  et  pattens; 
meaning  by  the  ^gens^  that  which  prepares  phan- 
tasms, and  exalts  them  into  the  nature  of  intelligi- 
ble spedes,  and  then  propounds  them  to  the  pattens 
to  judge  thereof:  whereas  indeed  he  means  nothing 
else  by  his  ptnf^  Tadvr/xo;,  but  only  the  understand- 
ing mpotentia,  and  by  his  povq  toiutm^,  the  same  in 

•  Lib-  III.  cap.  4.  t  Lib.  III.  cap.  5. 
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getu  or  in  hahitu^  as  the  schoolmen  are  wont  to 
phrase  it:  and  accordingly  thus  lays  down  his 
meaning  and  method  of  this  notion.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  that  book,  he  disputes  against 
Hato's  connate  species,  as  being  afraid,  lest  if  the 
soul  should  be  prejudiced  by  any  home-bom  no^ 
tions,  it  would  not  be  indijSferent  to  the  entertaining 
of  any  other  truth.  Where,  by  the  way,  we  may 
observe  how  unreasonable  his  argument  is :  for  if 
the  soul  hath  no  such  stock  of  principles  to  trade 
with,  nor  any  proper%  notions  of  its  own  that  might 
be  a  ftftr^op  of  all  opinions,  it  would  be  so  indif^ 
ferent  to  any,  that  the  foulest  error  might  be  as 
easily  entertained  by  it  as  the  fairest  truth ;  neither 
could  it  ever  know  what  guest  it  receives,  whether 
truth,  or  falsehood.  But  yet  our  author  found  him* 
sdf  able  to  swaDow  down  this  absurdity,  though 
when  he  had  done  he  could  not  well  digest  it  For 
he  could  not  but  take  notice  cf  that  which  was  ob- 
vious for  any  one  to  reply,  that  mg  ifoSg  l^n  ifofiriff 
and  so  reflecting  upon  itself,  may  find  matter  with- 
in to  work  upon ;  and  so  lays  down  this  scruple  in 
a  way  not  much  di£ferent  from  his  masters,  x«}  cUh 
rig  a  n^rog  fdri,  Si^Tng  rci  ponroi^  &c.  '  but  the  soul 
itself  is  also  intelligible,  as  well  as  all  other  intelli- 
gible natures  are  j  and  in  those  beings  which  are 
purely  abstracted  from  matter,  that  which  under- 
stands is  the  same  with  that  which  is  understood.' 
Thus  he.  But  not  being  master  of  this  notion,  he 
finds  it  a  little  too  unruly  for  him,  and  &lls  to  in- 
quire why  the  soul  should  not  then  always  be  in  actu; 
quitting  himself  of  the  whole  difficulty  at  once  by 
tdUing  us,  that  our  souls  are  here  clogged  with  a 
hyle  or  matter  that  cleaves  to  them,  and  so  all  the 
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matter  of  their  knowledge  is  contained  in  sensible 
objects,  which  they  must  extract  out  of  them,  be- 
ing themselves  only  b  ivfAyiAi  or  in  potentia  ad  m^ 
telUgendum.  Just  as  in  a  like  argument  (C3iap. 
VIII.)  he  would  needs  persuade  us,  that  the  under- 
standing beholds  all  things  in  the  glass  of  fancy ; 
and  then  questioning  how  our  «i^a  fohyiMtra  or 

*  first^  principles  of  knowledge'  i^ould  be  phan- 
tasms, he  grants  *  that  they  are  not  indeed  phan- 
tasms, aXX'  ou«  &HV  poofTofffMron^  but  yet  they  are 
not  without  phantasms ;'  which  he  thirdcs  is  enough 
to  say,  and  so  by  his  mere  dictate  without  any  fur- 
ther discussion  to  solve  that  knot :  whereas  in  all 
reflex  acts,  whereby  the  soul  reviews  its  own  opin- 
ions,^ and  finds  out  the  nature  of  them,  it  makes 
neither  use  of  sense  or  phantasms ;  but  acting  im- 
mediately by  its  own  power,  finds  itself  «^«p(roir 
Koi  'Xfifptrriiv  ffmyMrmvy  as  Simplicius  observes. 

But  to  return,  this  hyle  or  matter  which  our  au- 
thor supposeth  to  hinder  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  understanding,  is  indeed  nothing  else 
but  the  soul's  potentiality ;  and  not  any  kind  of  di- 
visible or  extended  nature.  And,  therefore,  when 
he  thus  distinguisheth  between  his  inteJlectus  agens 
and  pdtienSf  he  seems  to  mean  almost  nothing  else 
but  what  our  ordinary  metaph3rsicians  do  in  their 
distincti(Hi  of  actus  and  potentia^  (as  Simplidus  hath 
truly  observed)  when  they  tell  us,  that  the  finest 
created  nature  is  made  up  of  these  two  compound- 
ed together.  For  we  must  know  that  the  genius 
of  his  philosophy  led  him  to  fancy  a  vTozufit»i»  n^ 

*  a  certain  subject  or  obediential  power'  in  every 
thing  that  fell  within  the  compass  of  physical  specu- 
lation, or  that  had  any  relation  to  any  natural  bo- 
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dy;  and  some  other  power  which  was  ii2oTo#o8i', 
that  was  of  an  active  and  operating  nature :  and 
consequently  that  both  these  principles  were  in  the 
soul  itself,   which  as  it  was  capable  of  receiving 
imp'essions  and  species  from  the  &ncy,  and  in  a 
posse  to  understand,  so  it  was  passive ;  but  as  it 
doth  actually  understand,  so  it  is  TOinrsxi^  or  active. 
And  with  this  notion  he  begins  his  fifth  chapter, 
'Eani  ii  Stnn^  h  axdcrfi  rj}  pOau  urrt  n^  ro  fiif  vkn  Uoff-^ 
rf  yswi,  &c.  that  is,  *  Seeing  that  in  every  nature 
there  is  something  which  as  a  first  subject  is  all 
things  potentially,  and  some  active  principle  which 
produceth  all  things,  as  art  doth  in  matter ;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  soul  also  partake  of  these  differ- 
ences.'  And  this  he  illustrates  by  light  and  colours ; 
resembling  the  passive  power  of  the  intellect  to 
colours,  the  active  or  energetical  io  light:  and 
therefore  he  says,  '  it  is  ^^^i^ro^,  xa)  k(Myfii^  »a]  o- 
Tadi)(^  separable,  unmixed,  and  impassible;'  and 
so  at  last  concludes,  yp^ta^tig  hi  iffrs  (aopop  roiOi*  artg 
im,  '  in  the  state  of  separation  this  intellect  is  al- 
ways that  which  it  is  (that  is,  it  is  always  active 
and  energetical,  as  he  had  told  us  before,  r^  oiwiif 
«f  f MgTfMB,  the  essence  of  it  being  activity)  «ai  roSro 
ffrofojr  i^varop  xai  Hthov^  ov  (iUffifiO¥iuo(i$9  ii  in  rovro  fuu 
awi&\s^  and  this  only  is  immortal  and  eternal,  but 
we  do  not  remember  because  it  is  impassible.'    In 
which  last  words  he  seems  to  disprove  Plato's  Re- 
miniscentia,  because  the  soul  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion being  always  in  act,  the  passive  power  of  it, 
which  then  first  begins  to  appear  when  it  is  embo- 
died, could  not  represent  or  contain  any  such  tra- 
ditional species  as  the  energetical  faculty  acted  up- 
on before ;  seeing  there  was  then  no  fancy  to  retain 
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them  in»  as  Simplicius  expounds  it,  3iM  w  tf  fn^i  tS$ 
fMftifkonurS^  mi<nif  M/^nSa  iruifrmg  roS  fiJkxgi  pwmtaia^ 
v^iofTog  Xoyou,  because  in  all  remembrance  we  mutt 
reflect  upon  our  fanc^.  And  this  our  author  seems 
to  glance  at,  it  being  indeed  never  out  of  his  eye, 
iu  these  words  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  ac- 
count of,  0  <A  ^o&nnzog  loS;  p^agrig^  xai  inv  rwro9 
oii^  pou,  *  but  the  passive  intdlect  is  corruptibly 
and  without  this  we  can  understand  nothing  in  this 
life/  And  thus  our  forenamed  commentator  doubts 
not  to  gloss  on  them. 


CHAP.  IX. 

A  main  d^fkuUy  concerning  the  immortaUty  of  the  90nl  [viz.  The 
strong  tgmpt^  of  the  wad  with  the  kodtji'}  answered.  An  an" 
swer  io  another  inquir^f^  vix.  Under  what  account  impresmBm 
derived  from  the  body  dojnll  in  morality. 

W  E  have  now  done  with  the  ccmfirmation  of  this 
point,  which  is  the  main  basis  of  all  religion,  and 
shall  not  at  present  trouble  ourselves  with  those 
difficulties  that  may  seem  to  incumber  it ;  whicJi 
indeed  are  only  such  as  beg  for  a  solution,  but  do 
not,  if  they  he  impartially  considered,  proudly  con- 
test with  it :  and  such  of  them  which  depend  upon 
any  hypothesis  which  we  may  apprehend  to  be  laid 
down  in  Scripture,  I  cannot  think  them  to  be  of 
any  such  moment,  but  that  any  one  who  deals  free- 
ly and  ingenuously  with  this  portion  of  God's  truth, 
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may  from  thence  find  a  fir  better  method  of  an- 
swering) than  he  can  of  moving  any  scruples  against 
the  souPs '  immortality,  which  that  most  strongly 
ev^ery  where  supposes,  and  does  not  so  positively 
and  fnrSg  lay  down,  as  presume  that  we  have  an  an- 
tecedent knowledge  of  it,  and  tlierefore  principally 
teaches  us  the  right  way  and  method  of  providing 
in  tibds  life  fin:  our  happy  subsistence  in  lihat  eternal 
estate.  And  as  fer  what  pretends  to  reason  or  ex- 
perience, I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to 
search  into  one  main  difficulty  concerning  the  soul's 
immortality :  and  that  is,  that  strange  kind  of  de- 
pendency which  it  seems  to  have  on  the  body, 
whereby  it  seems  constantly  to  comply  and  sympa- 
thize therewith,  and  to  assume  to  itself  the  fhdlties 
and  infirmities  thereof,  to  laugh  and  languish  as  it 
were  together  with  that :  and  so  when  the  body  is 
composed  to  rest,  our  soul  seems  to  sleep  togetiier 
witii  it ;  and  as  the  spring  of  bodily  motion  seated 
in  our  bnuns  is  more  clear  or  muddy,  so  tiie  con- 
ceptions of  our  minds  are  more  distinct  or  dis- 
turbed* 

To  answer  this  difficulty,  it  might  be  enough  per- 
hi^s  to  say,  that  the  sjrmpathy  of  things  is  no  suf* 
fident  argument  to  prove  the  identity  of  tibeir  es- 
sences by,  as  I  timik  all  will  grant ;  yet  we  shall  en- 
deavour more  fully  to  solve  it* 

And  for  that  purpose  we  must  take  notice,  that 

though  our  souls  be  <^  an  incorporeal  nature,  as  we 

have  already  demonstrated,  yet  they  are  united  to 

our  bodies,  not  as  assisting  forms  or  intelligences, 

as  some  have  thought,  but  in  some  more  immediate 

way ;  though  we  cannot  tell  what  that  is,  it  being 

the  great  arcanum  in  man's  nature;  that  it  was 

Q 
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which  troubled  Hotinus  so  much,  when  he  had 
contemplated  the  immortality  of  it,  that,  as  he 
speaks  of  himself^*  nV  ^Joytfry^f  itm  v(ni  nwra^Mgj  avo^ 
Tig  xfurt  fuu  niv  Karot^paf^  Koti  ox$^  tots  (Mh  Mw  i  '4^vx^ 
yiymprcu  ro&  (fJiiiMrof^  rouro  owra  osop  i^vti  ^oS-'  ioumii^f 
xd(  Ttg  aS<ru  hf  cifMon.  But  indeed  to  make  such  a 
complex  thmg  as  man  is,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
soul  should  be  so  united  to  the  body,  as  to  share  in 
its  passions  and  infirmities  so  far  as  they  are  vend 
of  sinfidness.  And  as  the ,  body  alone  could  not 
perform  any  act  of  sensation  or  reason,  and  so  it- 
self become  *a  XJiw  ToKtrtKoif,  so  neither  would  the 
soul  be  capable  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
the  body,  without  some  way  whereby  a  feeling  and 
sense  of  them  might  be  conveyed  to  it }  neither 
could  it  take  sufficient  care  of  this  corporeal  life,  as 
nothing  pertaining  to  it,  were  it  not  solicited  to  a 
natural  compunction  and  compassion  by  the  indi- 
gencies of  our  bodies.  It  cannot  be  a  mere  men- 
tal speculation  that  would  be  so  sensibly  affected 
with  hunger  or  cold  or  other  griefs  that  our  bodies 
necessarily  partake  of,  to  move  our  souls  to  take 
care  for  their  relief:  and  were  there  not  such  a 
commerce  between  our  souls  and  bodies,  as  that  our 
souls  also  might  be  made  acquainted  by  a  pleasur- 
able and  delightful  sense  of  those  things  that  most 
gratify  our  bodies,  and  tend  most  to  the  support  of 
their  crasis  and  temperament  i  the  soul  would  be 
apt  wholly  to  neglect  the  body,  and  commit  it 
wholly  to  all  changes  and  casualties.  Neither 
would  it  be  any  thing  more  to  us  than  the  body 
of  a  plant  or  star,  which  we  contemplate  sometimes 

^  Eon,  IV,  £ib.  viil  cap.  1. 
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With  as  much  contentment  as  we  do  our  own  bodies, 
having  as  much  of  the  theory  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  And  the  relation  that  oiu*  souls  bear  to  such 
peculiar  bodies  as  they  inhabit,  is  one  and  the  same 
m  point  of  notion  and  speculation  with  that  which 
they  have  to  any  other  body :  and  therefore  that 
which  determines  the  soul  to  this  body  more  than 
that,  must  be  some  subtile  vinculum  that  knits  and 
unites  it  to  it  in  a  more  physical  way,  which  there- 
fi>re  Proclus  sometimes  calls  mvfjburtzop  Sx;i(m  r% 
^^trxflQ,  *  a  spiritual  kind  of  vehicle,*  whereby  cor- 
pcnreal  impressions  are  transferred  to  the  mind, 
and  the  dictates  and  decrees  of  that  are  carried 
back  again  into  the  body  to  act  and  move  it.  He- 
raditus,  wittily  glancing  at  these  mutual  aspects  and 
intercourses,  calls  them  *  ofiot^  hayxaitig  U  rSv 
\9wfTMV9  *  the  responsals  or  antiphons  wherein  each 
of  them  catcheth  at  the  other's  part,  and  keeps 
time  with  it ;'  and  so  he  tells  us  that  there  is  o^ 
iZpw  xai  xArvy  *  a  way  that  leads  upwards  and  down- 
wards between  the  soul  and  body,'  whereby  their 
affidrs  are  made  known  to  one  another.  For  as  the 
soul  could  not  have  a  sufficient  relation  of  the  state 
and  condition  of  our  bodies,  except  it  received 
some,  impressions  from  them ;  so  neitiier  could  our 
souls  make  use  of  our  bodies,  or  derive  their  own 
virtue  into  them  as  they  do,  without  some  interme- 
diate motions.  For  as  some  motions  may  seem  to 
have  their  beginning  in  our  bodies,  or  in  some  ex- 
ternal mover,  which  are  not  known  by  oiu*  souls  till 
their  advertency  be  awakened  by  the  impetuousness 
of  tiiem :  so  some  otiier  motions  are  derived  by  our 

•  Plotin.  Em.  IV.  Lib.  iriiL  cap.  1. 
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itiay  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  a  little  concerning  his 
dpinion,  whom  so  many  take  for  the  great  intelli- 
gencer, of  nature,  and  omniscient  oracle  of  truth; 
though  it  be  too  manifest  that  he  hath  so  defaced 
the  sacred  monuments  o£  the  ancient  metaphysical 
theology  by  his  profane  hands,  that  it  is  hard  to 
see  that  lovely  face  of  truth  which  was  once  engnu 
ven  upon  them,  (as  some  of  his  own  interpreters 
have  long  ago  observed)  and  so  blurred  those  fair 
copies  of  divine  learning  which  he  received  from 
his  predecessors,  that  his  late  interpreters,  who 
make  him  their,  all,  are  sometimes  as  little  acquaint- 
ed with. his  meaning  and  design,  as  they  are  with, 
that  elder  philosophy  which  he  so  corrupts ;  which 
indeed  is  the  true  reason  they  are  so  ambiguous  in 
determining  his  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality ; 
.  which  yet  he  oflen  asserts  and  demonstrates  in  his 
three  books  De  Anima.    We  shall  not  here  traverse 
this  notion  through  them  all,  but  only  briefly  take 
notice  of  that  which  hath  made  his  expositors  stum- 
ble so  much  in  this  point ;  the  main  whereof  is  that 
definition  which  he  gives  of  the  soul,  wherein  he 
seems  to  make  it  nothing  else  for  the  genus  of  it, 
but  an   entelechia  or  informative    thing,    which 
spends  all  its  virtue  upon  that  matter  which  it  in- 
formsy  and  cannot  act  any  other  way  than  merely 
by  information ;  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  some 
material  tUo^  like  an  impression  in  wax  which  cannot 
subsist  without  it,  or  else  the  result  of  it :  whence  it  is 
that  he  calls  only  either  material  forms,  or  the  fiinc- 
tions  and  operations  of  those  fprn^s,  by  this  name. 
But  indeed  he  intended  not  this  for  a  general  defini- 
tion of  the  soul  of  man,  and  therefore  after  he  had  laid 
down  this  particular  definition  of  the  soul,  he  tells 
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bodiflfl^  thej  must  peroeiye  aU  their  varieties ;  and 
beeauie  Aey  have  such  aa  immediate  proximity  to 
these  spirits^  thertiS»e»  abo,  all  the  motions  of  our 
souk  in  the  highest  yny  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing  are  apt  to  stir  these  quick  and  nimble  spirits 
always  attending  upon  them,  or  else  fix  them  too 
much.  And  thus  we  may  easily  see,  that  should 
om*  soak  be  always  acting  and  working  within  us, 
our  bodies  could  never  take  that  rest  and  repose 
which  is  requisite  for  the  conservation  of  nature. 
As  we  may  easily  perceive  in  all  our  studies  and 
meditations  that  are  most  serious,  our  spirits  are  the 
more  fixed,  attending  the  beck  of  our  minds.  And 
excqpt  this  knot  whereby  our  souls  are  wedded  to 
our  bodies  were  unloosed  that  our  souls  were  loose 
fipraa  them,  they  could  not  act,  but  presently  some 
motion  or  other  would  be  impressed  upon  our  bo» 
dies :  aa  every  motion  in  our  bodies  that  is  extra- 
ordinary, when  our  nerves  are  distended  with  the 
animal  spirits,  by  a  continual  communication  of  it- 
sdf  in  these  nerves  like  so  many  intended  diords 
to  their  original,  moves  our  souls ;  and  so^  though 
we  always  perceive  that  one  of  them  is  primarily 
affected,  yet  we  also  find  the  other  presently  by 
consent  to  be  afiected  too. 

And  because  the  soul  hath  all  corporeal  passions 
and  impressions  thus  conveyed  to  it,  without  which 
it  could  not  express  a  due  benevolence  to  that  body 
which  peculiariy  belongs  to  it ;  therefore  as  the  mo- 
tions of  these  animal  spirits  are  more  or  less  either 
disorderly  and  confused^  or  gentle  and  composed, 
so  those  souls  especially  who  have  not  by  the  exer- 
dse  of*  true  virtue  got  the  dominicm  over  them,  are 
also  more  or  less  affected  prop(»ti<MiaMy  in  their 
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operations.  And  tho'efore  indeed  to  question 
whether  the  soul,  that  is  of  an  immortal  nature^ 
should  entertain  these  corporeal  passions,  is  to 
doubt  whether  God  could  make  a  man  or  not,  and 
to  question  that  which  we  find  by  experience  in 
ourselves ;  for  we  find  both  that  it  doth  thus,  and 
yet  that  the  original  of  these  is  sometimes  from  bo- 
dies, and  sometimes  again  by  the  force  of  our  wills 
they  are  impressed  upon  our  bodies. 

Here  by  the  way  we  may  consider  in  a  moral  way 
what  to  judge  of  those  impressions  tiiat  are  deriy^ 
from  our  bodies  to  our  souls,  which  the  Stoics  call 
Skuya  to^*  not  because  they  are  repugnant  to  rea^ 
son^  or  are  aberrations  from  it,  but  because  they  de- 
rive not  their  original  from  reason,  but  frt>m  the 
body,  which  is  akjoyotf  rr  and  are  by  Aristotie,  more 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  dialect,  called  bvki>i  Koyotj 
'  material  or  corporeal  ideas  or  impressions.'  And 
these  we  may  safely  reckon,  I  think,  amongst  our 
adiaphora  in  morality,  as  being  in  themselves  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil,  (as  all  the  ancient  writers  have 
done)  but  only  are  formed  into  either  by  that  stamp 
that  the  soul  prints  upon  them,  when  they  come  to 
be  entertained  into  it.  And  therefore  whereas 
some  are  apt,  in  the  most  severe  way,  to  censure 
rag  r^ag  xara  pwnv  ogiiagy  all  those  commotions  and 
passions  that  first  aSect  oiir  souls ;  they  might  do 
well  more  cautiously  to  distinguish  between  such 
of  these  motions  as  have  their  origination  in  our 
bodies,  and  such  as  immediately  arise  from  our 
souls :  else  may  we  not  too  hastily  displace  the  an- 
cient  termini,  and  remove  the  land-marks  of  virtue 
and  vice  ? ,  For  seeing  the  soul  could  not  descend 
into  any  corporeal  act,  as  it  must  do  while  it  is  more 
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present  to  one  body  than  another^  except  it  could 
partake  of  thegriefs  and  pleasures  of  the  body ;  can 
it  be  any  more  sinful  for  it  to  sensate  this,  than  it 
is  for  it  to  be  united  to  the  body?  If  our  soul  could 
not  know  what  it  is  to  eat  or  drink^  but  only  by  a 
mere  ratiocination^  collecting  by  a  dry  syllpgistical 
discourse,  that  meats  and  drinks  preserve  the  health 
and  fabric  of  the  body,  repairing  what  daily  exhales 
jGrom  it  without  sensating  any  kind  of  grief  in  the 
want,  or  refreshment  ifi  the  use  of  them ;  it  would 
soon  suffer  the  body  to  languish  and  decay.  And 
therefore  as  these  bodily  infirmities  and  passions  are 
not  evil  in  themselves ;  so  neither  are  they  evil  as 
they  first  affect  our  souls.  When  our  animal  spi* 
rits,  begot  of  fine  and  good  blood,  gently  and  nimb- 
ly play  up  and  down  in  our  brains,  and  swifUy  fly 
np  and  down  our  whole  bodies,  we  presently  find 
our  fancier  raised  with  mirth  and  cheerfulness:  and 
as  when  our  fancies  are  thus  exalted,  we  may  not 
caU  this  the  energy  of  grace ;  so  if  our  spleen  or 
hypochondria,  swelling  with  terrene  and  sluggish 
vapours,  send  up  such  melancholic  fumes  into  our 
heads  as  move  us  to  sadness  and  timorousness,  we 
cannot  justly  call  that  vice ;  nor  when  the  gall  does 
pour  forth  its  bitter  juice  into  our  liver,  which 
mingling  itself  with  the  blood,  begets  fieiy  spirits 
that  presently  fly  up  into  our  brain,  and  there  beget 
impressions  of  anger  within  us.  The  like  we  may 
say  of  those  corporeal  pasaions  which  are  not  bred 
first  of  all  by  any  peccant  humours  or  distempera- 
tures  in  our  own  bodies,  but  are  excited  in  us  by 
any  external  objects  which  by  those  idola  and  ima- 
ges that  they  present  to  our  senses,  or  rather  those 
motions  they  make  in  them,  may  presently  raise 
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such  commotions  in  our  spirits :  for  our  body  main« 
tains  not  only  a  conspiration  and  consent  of  all  its 
own  parts,  but  also  it  bears  a  like  rdatkm  to  other 
mundane  bodies  with  which  it  is  conversant,  as  bet- 
ing a  part  of  the  whole  universe.  But  when  our 
soul,  once  moved  by  the  undisciplined  petulancy  o£ 
our  animal  spirits,  shall  foment  and  cherish  that  ir- 
rational grief,  fear,  anger,  love,  or  any  other  such 
like  passions  contraiy  to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  it 
then  sets  the  stamp  of  sinfulness  upon  them.  It  is 
the  consent  of  our  own  wills  that  by  brooding  of 
them  brings  forth  those  hateful  serpents.  For 
though  our  souls  be  espoused  to  these  earthly  bo- 
dies, and  cannot  but  in  some  measure  sympathize 
with  them,  yet  hath  the  soul  a  true  dominion  of  its 
own  acts.  It  is  not  the  mere  passion,  if  we  take  it 
in  a  physical  sense,  but  rather  some  inordinate  ac- 
tion of  our  own  wills  that  entertain  it :  and  these 
passions  cannot  force  our  wills,  but  we  may  be  abSe 
to  chastise  and  allay  all  the  inordinacy  of  them  by 
the  power  of  our  wills  and  reasons :  and  therefore 
Grod  hath  not  made  us  under  the  necessity  of  sin, 
by  making  us  men  subject  to  such  infirmities  as 
these  are,  which  are  merely  ^aw2  MjCM^tw,  as  the 
Greek  philosopher  hath  well  called  them,  <  the  blos- 
somings and  shootings  forth  of  bodily  life  within 
us ;'  which  is  but  ri  andg^iwi  or  humanity. 

And,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  divinity  is  wont  some- 
times to  acknowledge  some  such  thing  in  our  Sa- 
viour himself,  who  was  in  all  things  made  like  to  us, 
our.  siofulness  excepted.  He  was  *^  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  griefs,*'*  as  the  pro- 

•  ifli.  lai  s. 
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phet  Isaiah  speaks  of  him :  and  when  he  was  in 
bodily  agonies  and  horrors,  the  powerful  assaults 
thereof  upon  his  soul  moved  him  to  petition  his 
Father,  that,  **  if  it  were  possible,  that  bitter  cup 
might  pass  from  him  ;''*  and  the  sense  of  death  so 
much  a£Glicted  him,  that  it  bred  in  him  the  sad 
griefs  which  St  Peter  expresseth  by  iSlifctg  rov  3tt- 
y^otf,   'the  pangs  or  throes  of  death,' t  and  that 
fear  that  extorted  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  it,  as  it 
is  insinuated  by  that  in  Heb.  v.  7*  *  he  was  deli- 
vered from  what  he  feared  j'  for  so  the  words,  being 
nothing  else  but  an  Hebraism,  are  to  be  rendered, 
Moxovff'dsig  kri  r^g  bXaSi/oc*     And  we  are  wont  to 
call  this  the  language  and  dictate  of  nature  which 
lawfully  endeavours  to  preserve  itself,  though  pre- 
sently a  higher  principle  must  bring  all  these  under 
a  subjection  to  God,  and  a  free  submission  to  his 
good  pleasure:  as  it  was  with  our  Saviour,  who 
moderated  all  these  passions  by  a  ready  resignment 
1^  himself  and  his  own  will  up  to  the  wiU  of  God ; 
and  though  his  humanity  craved  for  ease  and  relax- 
ation, yet  that  divine  nature  that  was  within  him 
would  not  have  it  with  any  repugnancy  to  the  su- 
preme will  of  God 

•  Matt  xxvk  99.  f  Acts  iL  24, 
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EXISTENCE  AND  NATURE  OF  GOD. 


CHAP.  I. 

That  the  best  way  to  know  God  is  by  an  attentive  reflection  upon 
our  onm  souls.  God  more  dearly  and  Uvdy  pictured  upon  the 
9&ds  of  meit,  thsm  upon  any  part  of  the  sensMe  world. 

W  £  shall  npw  cotee  to  tlie  other  cardhial  princi- 
ple of  all  rd^iooy  and  treat  something  concerning 
God.  Where  we  shall  not  so  much  demonstrate 
that  he  i3»  as  what  he  is. 

Both  which  we  may  best  learn  from  a  reflection 
upon  our  own  souls,  as  Plotinus  hath  weU  taught 
us»  fig  ittvriv  krurrgi^j  $h  o^y  imrr^s^f  ^  he  who 
reflects  upon  himsell^  reflects  upon  his  own  origi- 
xalr  and  finds  the  clearest  impression  of  some  eter- 
nal nature  and  perfi^  being  stamped  upon  his  own 
soul.  And  therefore  Plato  seems  s(Mnetimes  to  re- 
prove the  ruder  sort  of  men  in  his  times  for  their 
contrivance  of  pictures  and  images  to  put  them- 
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selves  in  niind  of  the  0so2  or  angelical  beings 
and  exhorts  them  to  look  into  their  own  souls, 
which  are  the  fairest  images  not  only  of  the  lower 
divine  natures,  but  of  the  Deily  itself;  God  having 
so  copied  forth  himself  into  the  whole  life  and  en- 
ergy of  man's  soul,  aa  that  the  lovely  characters  of 
Divinily  may  be  most  easily  seen  and  read  of 
all  men  within  themselves :  as  they  say  Phidias  the 
famous  statuary,  after  he  had  made  the  statue  of 
Minerva  with  the  greatest  exquisiteness  of  art  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  afterwards  im* 
pressed  his  own  image  so  deeply  in  her  buckler, 
lit  nemo  delere  possit  out  divelkre,  qui  totam  statuam 
non  irnmnueret.  And  if  we  would  know  what  the 
hnpresse  gP  souls  is,  it  is  nothing  but  God  himself, 
who  could  not  write  his  own  name  so  as  that  it 
might  be  read,  but  only  in  rational  natures.  Nei- 
ther could  he  make  such  without  imparting  such 
an  imitation  of  his  own  eternal  understanding  to 
them  aa  might  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  himself 
within  them.  And  whenever  we  look  upon  our 
own  soul  in  a  right  manner,  we  shall  find  an  Urim 
and  Thummim  there,  by  which  we  may  ask  coun^ 
sdi  of  God  himself,  who  will  have  this  always  borne 
upon  its  breastplate. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  debases  and  enthrals  the 
souls  of  men,  as  the  dismal  and  dreadful  thoughts 
of  their  own  mortality,  which  will  not  suffer  them 
to  look  beyond  this  ^ort  span  of  time,  to  see  an 
hour's  length  before  them,  or  to  look  higher  than 
these  material  heavens ;  which  though  they  could 
be  stretched  forth  to  infinity,  yet  would  the  space 
be  too  narrow  for  an  enlightened  mind,  that  will 
not  be  confined  within  the  compass  of  corporeal  di- 
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mensions.    Tliese  black  opinions  of  death  and  tiie 
non-entity  of  souls  (darker  than  hdl  itself)  shrink 
up  the  free-bom  spirit  which  is  within  us,  which 
would  otherwise  be  dilating  and  spreadmg  itself 
boundlessly  beyond  all  finite  being:  and  when 
these  sorry  pinching  mists  are  once  blown  away,  it 
finds  this  narrow  sphere  of  being  to  give  way  be- 
fore it;  and  having  once  seen  beyond  time  and 
matter,  it  finds  then  no  more  ends  nor  bounds  to 
stop  its  swift  and  restless  motion.     It  may  then  fly 
upwards  ^m  one  heaven  to  another,  till  it  be  be- 
yond all  orb  of  finite  being,  swallowed  up  in  the 
boundless  abyss  of  divinity,  v^ngAfm  rn^  owrsctg,  be- 
yond all  that  which  darker  thoughts  are  wont  to 
represent  under  the  idea  of  essence.    This  is  that 
^uw  ffxirog  of  which  the  Areopagite  speaks,  which 
the  higher  our  minds  soar  into,  tiie  more  incompre- 
hensible they  find  it     Those  dismal  apprehensions 
which  pinion  the  souls  of  men  to  mortaUty,  churl- 
ishly check  and  starve  that  noble  life  thereof,  which 
would  always  be  rising  upwards,  and  spread  itself 
in  a  free  heaven:  and  when  once  the  soul  hath 
shaken  ofi^  these,  when  it  is  once  able  to  look 
through  a  grave,  and  see  beyond  death,  it  finds  a 
vast  immensity  of  being  opening  itself  more  and 
more  before  it,  and  the  ineffable  light  and  beauly 
thereof  shining  more  and  more  into  it ;  when  it  can 
rest  and  bear  up  itself  upon  an  immaterial  centre 
of  immortality  within,  it  will  then  find  itself  able 
to  bear  itself  away  by  a  self-reflection  into  the  con- 
templation of  an  eternal  Deily. 

For  though  God  hath  copied  forth  his  own  per- 
fections in  this  conspicable  and  sensible  world,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  capable  of  entertaining  them  j  yet 
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the  most  desr  and  distinct  copy  of  himself  could 
be  imparted  to  none  else  but  to  intelligifole  and  in- 
conspicable  natures :  and  though  the  whole  fabric 
of  this  visible  universe  be  whispering  out  the  no- 
tions of  a  Deity»  and  always  inculcates  this  lesson 
to  the  contelnplat(»9  of  it,  igifjA  mroinxi  o  ^<o;,  as 
Flotinus  expresseth  it ;  yet  we  cannot  understand 
it  without  some  interpreter  within.  •*  The  heavens** 
indeed  **  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment shows  his  handy-work/*  *  and  the  ro  ymarof 
ruS  SioD,  "  that  which  may  be  known  of  Grod,**  even 
**  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  as  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  t  is  to  be  i»een  in  these  external  appearances  : 
yet  it  must  be  something  within  that  must  instruct 
us  in  all  these  mysteries,  and  we  shall  then  best 
understand  them,  when  we  compare  that  copy 
whidi  we  find  of  them  within  ourselves,  with  that 
which  we  see  without  us.  The  sdioolmen  have 
well  compared  sensible  and  intelligible  beings  in  re- 
ference to  the  Deity,  when  they  tell  us  that  the 
one  do  only  represent  vestigia  Dei^  the  oih&tfaciem 
Dei.  We  shall  therefore  here  inquire  what  that 
knowledge  of  a  Deity  is,  which  a  due  converse 
with  our  own  naked  understandings  wiD  lead  us 
into. 
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CHAP.  II. 

on  iht  ojperaiunu  thereof,  majf^  lead  ue  iiUo  the  kmjmkdge  if  1. 
The  divine  unity  and  omniscience,  St.  GotT*  omnipotence,  3.  The 
tMne  love  and  gpodness,  4.  Gods  eternity,  5.  His  ommpre' 
6.  The  dhmefreedom  and  Kierty, 


It  being  our  de»gn  to  discQune  more  particular- 
ly of  that  knowledge  of  tlie  Deitjr  that  we  may 
learn  immediately  finom  ouraelTea,  we  ahaU  observe^ 
JSrsi^  There  is  nothing  wherdiiy  oar  own  souls 
are  better  known  to  us  than  by  the  prqierties  and 
operations  of  reason :  but  when  we  reflect  upon  our 
own  idea  of  pure  and  perfect  reason^  we  know  thi^t 
our  own  souls  are  not  ity  but  oidy  partake  of  it;  and 
dutt  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  cannot  denomi- 
nate any  other  thing  of  the  same  rank  with  our- 
selvea  by;  and  yet  we  know  certainly  that  it  is^  as 
finding  from  an  inward  sense  of  it  within  ourselves, 
that  both  we  and  other  things  else  beside  ourselves 
partake  of  it»  and  that  we  have  it  xmrA  pM^M  and 
not  Mmr  ouff/ai*  neither  do  we  or  any  finite  thing 
contain  the  source  of  it  within  -ourselves :  and  be- 
cause we  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  most  perfect 
mind  and  understanding,  we  own  our  deficiency 
therein.  And  as  that  idea  of*  understanding  which 
we  have  within  us  points  not  out  to  us  this  or  that 
particular,  but  somelbing  which  is  neither  tins  nor 
that,  but  total,  understanding ;  so  neither  will  any 
elevation  of  it  serve  eveiy  way  to  fit  and  answer 
that  idea.  And  therefi>re  when  we  find  that  we 
cannot  attain  to  science  but  by  a  discursive  deduc- 
tion of  one  thing  from  another,  that  our  knowledge 
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is  confined,  and  is  not  fully  adequate  and  commen- 
surate to  the  largest  sphere  of  being,  it  not  running 
quite  through  it,  nor  filling  the  whole  area  of  it ; 
or  that  our  knowledge  is  chronical  and  successive, 
and  cannot  grasp  all  things  at  once,  but  works  by 
intervals,  and  runs  out  into  division  and  multiplici- 
ty ;  we  know  all  this  is  from  want  of  reason  and 
understanding,  and  that  a  pure  and  simple  mind 
and  intellect  is  free  from  all  these  restraints  and  im- 
perfections, and  therefore  can  be  no  less  than  infi- 
nite. As  this  idea  which  we  have  of  it  in  our  own 
souls  will  not  suffer  us  to  rest  in  any  conception 
thereof  which  represents  it  less  than  infinite :  so 
neither  will  it  suiSer  us  to  conceive  of  it  any  other- 
wise than  as  one  simple  being :  and  could  we  mul- 
tiply understandings,  into  never  so  vast  a  number, 
yet  should  we  be  again  collecting  and  knitting 
them  up  together  in  some  universal  on^.  So  that 
if  we  rightly  reflect  upon  our  own  minds  and  the 
method  of  their  energies,  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
so  framed,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  other  than  one 
infinite  source  of  all  that  reason  and  understanding 
which  themselves  partake  of,  in  which  they  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  And  therefore  in  the 
old  metaphysical  theology,  an  origmal  and  uncreat- 
ed fAomf  or  unity  is  made  the  fountain  of  all  parti- 
cularities and  numbers  which  have  their  existence 
fsom  the  efflux  of  its  almighly  power. 

Second^  And  that  is  the  next  thing  in  which  our 
own  understandings  will  instruct  us  concerning  God, 
viz.  his  eternal  power.  For  as  we  find  a  will  and 
power  within  ourselves  to  execute  the  results  of  our 
own  reason  and  judgment,  so  far  as  we  are  not  hin- 
dered by  some  more  potent  cause :  so  indeed  we 
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know  it  must  be  a  migfa^  inward  strength  and 
force  that  must  enable  our  understandings  to  their 
proper  functions,  and  that  life,  eneigy»  and  activity 
can  never  be  separated  from  a  power  of  understand- 
ing. The  more  unbodied  any  thing  is,  the  more 
unbounded  also  is  it  in  its  effective  power :  body 
and  matter  bemg  the  most  sluggish,  inert^  and  un» 
wieldy  tiling  that  may  be,  having  no  power  from 
itself,  nor  over  itself:  and  therrfore  the  purest 
mind  must  also  needs  be  the  most  almighty  life 
and  spirit ;  and  as  it  comprehends  all  thin^  and 
sums  them  up  together  in  its  infinite  knowledge,  so 
it  must  also  comprehend  them  all  in  its  own  life 
and  power.  Besides,  when  we  review  our  own  im- 
mortal souls,  and  their  dependency  upon  some  al- 
mighty mind,  we  know  that  we  neither  did  nor 
could  produce  ourselves ;  and  withal  know  that  aU 
that  poweV  which  lies  within  the  compass  of  our- 
selves, will  serve  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ap- 
ply several  pre-existent  things  one  to  another,  from 
whence  aU  generations  and  mutations  arise,  which 
are  nothing  else  but  the  events  of  different  applica- 
tions and  complications  of  bodies  that  were  exist- 
ent before:  and  therefore  that  which  produced 
that  substantial  life  and  mind  by  which  we  know 
ourselves,  must  be  something  much  more  mighty 
than  we  are,  and  can  be  no  less  indeed  than  omni- 
potent, and  must  also  be  the  first  architect  and  ^- 
fuatfYog  of  all  other  beings,  and  the  perpetual  sup- 
p<Mrter  of  them. 

Thirdj  We  may  also  know  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples, that  an  almighty  love,  every  way  cominensur- 
ate  to  that  most  perfect  being,  eternally  rests  in  it, 
which  is  as  strong  as  that  is  infinite,  and  as  fiill  of  life 
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and  vigour  as  that  is  of  perfectioa.  Andbecameit 
finds  no  hemity  not  loveUness  bit  oriy  in  that  itad 
the  issues  thereof,  theiefoie  it  never  does  nor  can 
fasten  upon  any  thing  ebe.  And  therefore  the  di- 
vinity always  ei^oys  itself  and  its  own  infinite  per* 
fectiona,  seeing  it  is  that  eternal  and  stable  sun  of 
goodness  that  neither  riaes  nor  sets»  is  neither  ecUps* 
ed  nor  can  receive  any  increase  of  light  and  besnily. 
Heince  the  divine  love  is  never  attended  with  those 
turbulentpateiona^pertttrhationsy  or  wrestlingsjwithin 
itself,  of  fear,  desire,  grief,  anger,  or  any  sudh  Vke, 
whercfby  our  love  is  wont  to  explicate  and  unfold 
its  aflEection  towards  its  dbjedt  Bat  as  the  divine 
love  is  peipetually  most  (infinitely  ardent  and  ipoten^ 
io  it  is  always  ci^  and  serene,  unchangeable,  hav- 
ing no  such  ebbings  Mid  flowings,  no  such  diversity 
of  stations  and  retrogradations  as  that  love  hath  in 
•us  which  ariseth  firom  the  weakness  of  t>ur  under- 
4itandings,  that  do  not  present  things  to  us  always 
in  the  same  orient  lustre  and  beauty :  neither  we 
nor  any  other  mundane  thing  (all  which  are  in  a 
pe^etual  flux)  are  always  the  same.  Besides, 
thbugh  our  love  may  sometimes  transport  us  and 
violently  rend  us  from  ourselves  and  from  aU  self- 
eigoyment,  yet  the  more  forcible  it  is,  by  so  much 
the  more  it  will  be  apt  to  torment  us,  while  it  can- 
dot  centre  itself  in  that  which  it  so  strongly  endea- 
vours to  attract  to  it ;  and  when  it  possesseth  mos^ 
yet  is  it  always  hungry  and  craving,  as  Plotinus 
hath  well  expressed  it,  ^deirors  ^rX^jgourai  xai  ^Anf^m 
higu,  *it  may  always  be  filling  itseli^  but,  like  a 
leaking  vessel,  it  will  be  always  emptying  itaelf 
again.'  Whereas  the  infinite  ardour  of  the  divine 
love,  arising  from  the  unbounded  perfection  iif .  tiie 
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dhine  beH^,  alwajB  re^  satisfied  williifi  kadf,  and 
30  WBoy  lalher  be  defined  liy  a  trr&(ng  dtan  a  xim^^» 
aod  is  wnft  «p  aod  rests  in  the  fiame  centnd  unity 
in  ^vltich  it  Jfirat  begins.  And  therefore  I  think 
soBoe  men  of  latter  tifmes  have  much  mistaken  the 
Btttare  o£  the  dlvme  lcrve»  in  imagining  that  love  is 
to  be  attributed  to  God,  as  all  other  passions  are, 
nither  aeeundum  effecttmt  than  affectum:  whereas 
St  Johoi,  who  was  weiE  acquainted  with  this  noble 
q^irit  «f  lotie,  M^ienhe  defined  God  by  it,  and  calk 
him  Love,  meant  not  to  signify  a  bare  nothing 
ka0WB  by  some  effects,  but  that  which  was  infi* 
nitely  sudi  as  it  seemB  to  be.  And  we  might  well 
spare  our  labouc,  "when  we  so  industriously  endea^ 
vour  io  find  something  in  God  t^at  might  produce 
the  effects  of  some  other  passions  in  us,  which  look 
n£her  Uke  the  brats  of  hell  and  darkness  than  the 
lovrely  offipring  of  heaven. 

Fmwthf  When  we  jrefleot  upon  all  this,  which 
signifieB  some  perfect  essence,  as  a  mind,  wisdom, 
understanding,  onmipotency,  goodness,  and  the 
like,  we  can  find  no  such  thing  as  time  or  place,  or 
any^corporeal  or  .finite  properties  which  arise  indeed, 
natea:  pkmtudine^  but  esr  inopia  entitatis  ;  we  may 
ako  know  God  to  be  eternal  and  omnipresent,  not 
because  he  fills  eiilier  place  or  time,  but  rather  be- 
cause he  wanteth  neither.  That  which  first  begets 
the  notion  of  time  in  us,  is  nothing  else  but  that 
succession  and  multiplicity  which  we  find  in  our 
own  thoughts,  which  move  6om  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther, as  the  sun  in  the  firmament  is  said  to  walk 
from  one  planetary  house  to  another,  and  to  have 
his  several  stages  to  pass  by.  And  therefore  where 
there  is  no  such  vicissitude  or  variety,  as  there  can 
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be  no  sense  of  time,  so  there  can  be  nothing  of  the 
thmg.  Proclus  hath  wittily  obseiired  that  Saturn, 
or  (a&  the  Greeks  called  him)  Slgoyo^,  was  the  first  of 
the  ^0/  iriKOfffiaoi  or  mundane  gods,  Sn  orou  yitwig^ 
hcu  Tgwiyurou  xgoyo;,  because  time  is  necessarily  pre- 
supposed to  all  generation,  which  proceeds  by  cer- 
tain motions  and  intervals.  This  world  is  indeed  a 
great  horologe  to  itself,  and  is  continually  number- 
ing out  its  own  age ;  but  it  cannot  lay  any  sure 
hold  upon  its  own  past  revolutions,  nor  can  it  ga- 
ther up  its  infancy,  and  old  age,  and  couple  them 
up  together.  Whereas  an  infinitely  comprehensive 
mind  hath  a  simultaneous  possession  of  its  own  ne- 
ver-flitting life ;  and  because  it  finds  no  succession 
in  its  own  immutable  understanding,  therefore  it 
cannot  find  any  thing  to  measure  out  its  own  dura^ 
tion.  And  as  time  lies  in  the  basis  of  all  finite  life, 
whereby  it  is  enabled  by  degrees  to  display  all  the 
virtue  of  its  own  essence,  which  it  cannot  do  at 
once )  so  such  an  eternity  Hes  at  the  foundation  of 
the  divinity,  whereby  it  becomes  one  "  without  any 
shadow  of  turning,"*  as  St  James  speaks,  without 
any  variety  or  multiplicity  within  himself,  of  which 
all  created  beings  that  are  carried  down  in  the  cur- 
rent of  time  partake.  And  therefore  the  Platonists 
were  wont  to  attribute  Aim  or  eternity  to  God,  not 
so  much  because  he  had  neither  beginning  nor  end 
of  days,  but  because  of  his  immutable  and  imiform 
nature,  which  admits  of  no  such  variety  of  concep- 
tions as  al^  temporary  things  do :  and  time  they  at- 
tributed to  all  created  beings,  because  there  is.  a 
yinffsg  or  constant  generation  both  of  and  in  thar 

•  Jam.  1.  17. 
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essence,  by  reason  whereof  we  may  call  any  of 
them,  as  Proclus  tells  us,  by  that  borrowed  expres- 
sion, hnif  Mai  mai  *  old  and  new,'  being  every  mo- 
ment as  it  were  re-produced,  and  acting  something 
which  it  did  not  individually  before.  Though 
otherwise  they  supposed  this  world,  constantly  de- 
pending upon  the  Creator's  omnipotency,  might 
from  all  eternity  flow  forth  from  the  same  power 
that  still  sustains  it,  and  which  was  never  less  po- 
tent to  uphold  it  than  now  it  is :  notwithstanding 
this  piece  of  it  which  is  visible  to  us,  or  at  least  this 
scheme  or  fashion  of  it,  they  acknowledged  to  have 
been  but  of  a  late  date. 

Fifth,  Now  thus  as  we  conceive  of  God's  eter- 
nity, we  may  in  a  correspondent  manner  apprehend 
his  omnipresence ;  <  not  so  much  by  an  infinite  ex- 
panse or  extension  of  esseiice,  as  by  an  unUmited 
power,'  as  Plotinus  hath  fitly  expressed  it,  Tjirriop 

rou  a^i0(M>Sf  oXXa  rS  am^ihJiTref  r^g  ivpdyAotg.  For  as 
nothing  can  ever  stray  out  of  the  bounds,  or  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  an  almighty  mind  and  power ; 
so  when  we  barely  think  of  mind  or  power,  or  any 
thing  else  most  peculiar  to  the  divine  essence,  we 
cannot  find  any  of  the  properties  of  quantity  mix- 
ing themselves  with  it :  and  as  we  cannot  confine 
it  in  regard  thereof  to  any  one  point  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  neither  can  we  well  conceive  it  extended 
through  the  whole,  or  excluded  from  any  part  of 
it  It  is  always  some  material  being  that  contends 
for  space :  bodily  parts  will  not  lodge  together,  and 
the  more  bulky  they  are,  the  more  they  justle  for 
room  one  with  another ;  as  Plotinus  tells  us,  to  (ih 
broS^tf  fwyciXa  h  SyMyta  ii  ixui»  ivpdfw,  ^bodily 
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beings  are  great  ovlj  in  bulk,  but  dtvise  essmees 
in  virtue  and  power/ 

Sijrth,  Wemaiy  in  thenext  place,  consider  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  we  find  in  our  own  souls, 
which  is  founded  in  our  reason  and  understanding ; 
and  this  is  therefore  infinite  in  God,  because  there 
is  nothing  that  can  bound  the  first  mind,  or  disobey 
aii  almighty  power.  We  must  not  conceive  God 
to  be  the  freest  agent,  because  he  can  do  and  pre* 
scribe  what  he  pleaseth,  and  so  set  up  an  absolute 
will  which  shall  mske  both  law  and  reason,  as  some 
imagine.  For  as  God  cannot  know  hims^  to  be  * 
any  other  than  what  indeed  he  is ;  so  neither  can 
be  will  himself  to  be  any  thing  else  than  what  he 
is,  or  that  any  thing  else  should  swerve  from  those 
laws  which  his  own  eternal  nature  and  understand- 
ing prescribes  to  it  For  this  were  to  make  God 
free  to  dethrone  himself,  and  set  up  a  liberty  with- 
in him  that  should  contend  with  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  his  own  boundless  wisdom. 

To  be  short  j  when  we  converse  with  our  own 
souls,  we  find  the  spring  of  all  liberty  to  be  nothing 
else  but  reason ;  and  therefore  no  unreasonable 
creature  can  partake  of  it :  and  that  it  is  not  so 
much  any  indifferency  in  our  wills  of  determining 
without  reason,  much  less  against  it,  as  the  liberal 
election  of,  and  complacency  in,  that  which  our 
understandings  propound  to  us  as  most  expedient : 
and  our  liberty  most  appears,  when  our  wiU  most  of 
all  congratulates  the  results  of  our  own  judgments ; 
and  then  shows  itself  most  vigorous,  when  either 
the  particularity  of  that  good,  which  the  under- 
standing converseth  with,  or  the  weak  knowledge 
that  it  hath  of  it,  restrains  it  not    Then  is  it  most 
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pregnant,  and  flows  forth  in  the  fullest  stream,  when 
itsoligect  is  most  fiill,  and  the  acquaintance  with  it 
most  ample :  all  liberty  in  the  soul  being  a  kind  of 
liberality  in  the  bestowing  of  our  aflfections,  and  the 
want  or  scarce  measure  of  it,  parsimoniousniKu 
And  therefore  the  more  the  results  of  our  jm^ 
ments  tend  to  an  indiflferenc^,  the  more  we  find  our 
wills  dubious  and  in  suspense  what  to  cfaoosie ;  ooo- 
trary  incfinations  arising  and  fidling  within  inteiV 
changeably,  as  the  scales  of  a  balance  equally  laden 
mAk  weights ;  and  all*  this  while  the  soul's  liberty 
is  nothing  else  but  a  fiuctuatiou  between  uncertain*- 
ties,  and  languisheth  away  in  the  ioqiotency  of  our 
understandings.  Whereas  the  divine  ididerstanifing 
beholding  all  things  most  clearly,  must  needs  beget 
the  greatest  ^eedom  that  may  be ;  which  freedom, 
as  it  is  bred  in'  it,  so  it  never  moves  without  the 
compass  of  it  And  though  the  divine  will  be  not 
determined  always  to  this  or  that  particular,  yet  it 
is  never  berefl  (^eternal  light  and  truth  to  act  by: 
and  therefore,  though  we  cannot  see  a  reason  for 
all  God's  actions,  yet  we  may  know  .they  were 
neither  done  against  it,  nor  without  it. 


CHAP.  III. 


Ham  the  conMeratum  of  those  rettUss  motums  of  our  wilU  after 
seme  supreme  and  infinite  good,  leads  us  into  the  knowledge  of  a 
DeUy. 

W  E  shall  once  more  take  a  view  of  our  own 
soids,  and  observe  how  the  motions  thereof  lead  us 
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into  the  knowledge  of  a  Detty^  We  atwi^  find 
a.vcsdeas  qipetite  widiiii  ouiMlvet  which  etmrea 
fin*  aonie  supreme  and  cfakf  good»  4aid  will  not  be 
sMasfied  with  any  thing  less  than  itiflaity  itsdf ;  as 
if -ear  own  penury  and  indigency  were  commen- 
suiTate  to  the  divine  fulness:  and  thereffbre  no  ques- 
tion hab  been  more  canvassed  by  all  phibsopfay 
than  thisi  de  nanmo  hominis  bonoj  and  all  the  sects 
thereof  were  anciently  distininnsfaed  by  those 
opinions  that  they  entertained  defadhm  bom  et  maSf 
as  TuUy  phraseth  it  But  of  how  weak  and  dflote 
a  nature  soever  SoUie  of  them  may  have  conceived 
diat  summum  banums  yet  they  could  not  so  satisfy 
their  own  inftamed  thint  after  it«  We  find  by  ex* 
perience  that  our  souls  cannot  Uve  upon  that  thin 
and  spare  diet  which  th^  are  entertained  with  at 
their  own  home;  neither  can  they  be  satiated  wiA 
those  jejune  and  insipid  morsels  which  this  out* 
ward  world  fiimisheth  their  table  with.  I  cannot 
think  the  most  voluptuous  Epicurean  could  ever 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  soul  with  corporeal  plea** 
suroi  though  he  might  endeavour  to  persuade  him- 
self there  was  no  better:  nor  the  most  quiidsssen- 
tial  Stoics  find  an  avrupcuot  and  arapx^ia  a  self-suf- 
ficiency and  tranquillity  within  their  own  souls, 
arising  out  of  the  pregnancy  of  their  own  mind  and 
reason ;  though  their  sullen  thoughts  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  be  beholden  to  a  higher  being  for 
their  happiness.  The  more  we  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract an  autarchy  out  of  our  own  souls,  the  more 
we  torment  them,  and  force  them  to  feel  and  sen- 
sate  their  own  pinching  poverty.  Ever  since  our 
minds  became  so  dim-sifted  as  not  to  pierce  mto 
that  original  and  primitive  blessedness  which  is 
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above^  our  ifitts  are  too  big  for  our  understandings, 
and  will  believe  iktir  beloved  pr^  is  to  be  found 
where  reasoD  discovers  it  not:  they  will  pursue  it 
through  all  the  vast  wildem^  of  this  world,  and 
Sofice  our  undantandings  to  follow  the  chase  with 
them :  nor  may  we  think  to  tame  this  violent  appe- 
tite, or  allay  ibe  heat  of  it,  except' we  can  lode  up- 
ward to  some  eternal  abd  almighty  goodness  which 
is  abme  able  to  master  it 

It  is  not  the  nimU^iess  and  agility  of  our  own 
reason  which  stirs  up  these  eager  affections  within 
us,  {for  th^i  the  moet  ignorant  sort  of  men  would 
never  feel  the  sting  thereof)  but  indeed  some  more 
potent  nature  which  hath  planted  a  restless  motion 
within  us  that  might  more  forcibly  carry  us  out  to 
itself;  and  therefore  it  will  never  suffer  itself  to  be 
controlled  by  any  of  our  thin  speculations,  or  satis- 
fied with  those  airy  delights  that  our  fancies  may 
oflfer  to  it :  it  doth  not,  it  cannot,  rest  itself  any 
where  but  upon  the  centre  of  some  almighty  good, 
some  solid  and  substantial  happineas ;  like  the  hun- 
gry child  that  will  not  be  stilled  by  all  the  mother's 
music  or  change  its  sour  and  angry  looks  for  her 
smiling  countenance ;  nothing  will  satisfy  it  but 
the  full  breasts. 

The  whole  work  of  this  world  is  nothing  but  a 
perpetual  contention  for  true  happiness,  and  men 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  world,  moving  to 
and  J&o  therein,  to  seek  it  Our  souls,  by  a  natural 
sci^Qtce,  as  it  were,  feeling  their  own  original,  are 
perpetually  travailing  with  niew  designs  and  contri- 
vanceawhereby  they  may  purchase  the  scope  of 
their  high  ambitions.  Happiness  is  that  pearl  of 
price  which  all  adventure  for,  though  few  find  it 
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It  i9  not  gold  or  silver  that  the  eartUnigs  of  this 
world  seek  after,  but  some  satisfyiog  good  which 
they  think  is  there  treasured  up.  Neither  is  it  a 
little  empty,  breath  that  ambition  and  popularity 
soars  aftier,  but  some  kind  of  happiness  that  it  thinks 
to  catch  and  suck  in  with  it 

And  thus  indeed,  when  men  most  of  all  fly  fimn 
God,  they  still  seek  after  him.  Wicked  men  pur* 
sue  indeed  aft:er  a  deity  in  thdr  worldly  lusts; 
wherein  yet  they  most  blaspheme }  for  God  is  not 
a  mere  empty  name  or  title,  but  that  sdf-sufficieiit 
good  which  brings  along  with  it  tlmt  rest  and  peace 
which  they  so  much  seek  after,  though  they  do 
most  prod^ously  conjoin  it  with  something  which 
it  is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  and  in  a  true  and  real  strain 
of  blasphemy,  attribute  all  that  which  God  is,  to 
something  eke  which  is  most  unlike  him,  and,  as 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  those  in&tuated  Gentiles,  <^  turn 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  image 
of  corruptible  man,  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beast8» 
and  creeping  things.''  * 

God  is  not  better  defined  to  us  by  our  under- 
standings than  by  our  wills  and  affections :  hd  is 
not  only  the  eternal  reason,  that  almighty  mind 
and  wisdom  which  our  understandings  converse 
with ;  but  he  is  also  that  unstained  beauty  and  su- 
preme good  after  which  our  wills  are  perpetually 
aspiring:  and  wheresoever  we  find  true  beauty, 
love  and  goodness,  we  may  say,  here  or  there  is 
God.  Aud  as  we  cannot  understand  any  thing  of 
ap  intelligible  nature,  1>ut  by  some  primitive  idea 
we  have  of  Qod,  whereby  we  are  able  to  guess  at 

•  Ron,  i.  83. 
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tke  eievation  6f  its  being,  and  the  pitch  of  its  per- 
fection ;  so  neither  do  our  wills  embrace  any  thing 
without  some  latent  sense  of  faim,  whereby  they 
can  taste  and  discern  how  near  any  thing  comes  to 
that  sdf-^afficient  good  they  seek  after :  and,  in- 
deedy  without  such  an  internal  sensating  faculty  as 
this  isy  we  should  never  know  when  our  souls  are 
in  conjunction  with  the  Deily,  or  be  able  to  relish 
the  ineffiible  sweetness  of  true  happiness.  Though 
here  below  we  know  but  little  what  this  is,  because 
we  are  little  acquainted  with  fruition  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  we  know  well  what  belongs  to  longing  and 
langttishment,  but  we  know  not  so  well  what  be- 
longs to  plenty  and  fidness ;  we  are  welL  acquaint- 
ed with  the  griefs  and  sicknesses  of  this  inbred 
love,  but  we  know  not  what  its  health  and  compla* 
cencies  are. 

To  ccmdude  this  particular,  fju&y£ho^  rxju  xtfn<nt^ 
n  ^tiX^,  the  soul  hath  strong  and  weighty  motions, 
and  nothing  else  can  bear  it  up  but  something  per- 
manent and  immutable.  Nothing  can  beget  a  con- 
stant serenity  and  composedness  within,  but  some- 
thing supreme  to  its  own  essence ;  as  if  having 
once  departed  from  the  primitive  fountain  of  its  life, 
it  were  deprived  of  itself,  perpetually  contesting 
within  itself  and  divided  against  itself:  and  all  this 
evidentiy  proves  to  our  inward  sense  and  feeling, 
that  there  is  some  higher  good  than  ourselves, 
something  that  is  much  more  amiable  and  desir- 
able, and  therefore  must  be  loved  and  preferred 
before  ourselves,  as  Plotiniis  hath  excellentiy  ob- 
served, rih  SifTMf  huurrop  i^ii(i4P0P  rov  aytt^t;,  ^Tarut 
hti0o  fiSKkw  n  i  hrrtp  {iftuj  &c.  <  every  thing  that  de- 
sires the  enjoyment  of  the  first  good,  would  rather 
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be  that  thaa  what  it  u,  becaute  indeed  die  ikature 
of  that  is  much  more  deaiiable  than  its  own.'  And 
therefore  the  Platomats,  when  they  contemplate 
the  Deity  under  tbeae  three  noti<m8>  of  ri  if,  ri  Sr^ 
and  TO  ayosdoy,  and  question  which  to  place  first  in 
Older  of  understanding,  resolve  the  pre-emin^ioe 
to  be  due  to  the  ri  aytt^oV,  a3  Simplicius  tells  us, . 
because  that  is  first  known  to  us  as  the  architect  of 
the  world,  and,  we  may  add,  as  that  which  begets 
in  us  this  igoirixoV  to^^,  these  strong  passionate  de- 
sires whereby  all  sorts  of  men,  even  those  that  arei 
rude  and  illiterate,'  are  first  known  to  themselves, 
and,  by  that  knowledge,  may  know  what  diminu- 
tive, poor,  and  helpless  things  they  are,  who  can 
never  be  satisfied  from  themselves,  and  what  an 
excellent  and  sovereign  goodness  there  is  above 
them  which  they  ought  to  serve,  and  cannot  but 
serve  it,  or' some  filthy  idol  instead  of  it;  though 
this  mental  idolatry  be  like  that  gross  and  external 
in  this  also,  that  howsoever  we  attend  it  not  (and 
so  are  never  the  more  blameless)  yet  our  worship 
of  these  images  and  pictures  of  goodness  rests  not 
there^  it  being  some  all-sufficient  good  that  (as  we 
observed  before)  calls  forth  and  commands  our  a* 
dorations. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

DKDfycTlOWB  AND  tlTPGliElVCfiS  FROM  THE  CONSIDER ATtOlf  OF 
THE  DtVlNE  NATURE  AND  ATTRfBITT&S. 

1.  That  all  divine  producttoM  are  the  free  effltuces  of  omnipotent 
Icne  and  goodness.  The  true  notkm  of  GocTs  glory;  what  it  ig. 
Mem  very  apt  to  mutake  in  this  point.  God,meed$  not  ike  hap^ 
pima  or  tmiery  qfki^  creahtru  to  mfikt  kjmse^  gtorkme^  God 
does  most  giorfy  himseff  by  canrntunicatifig  himself:  we  most 
glorify  God  when  we  most  partake  of  him,  and  resemble  him 
most, 

VV  E  have  «een  how  we  may  rise  up  to  the  under- 
trtancting  of  the  Deitj  by  the  contetnplatioii  of  our 
own  souls :  and  now  it  may  seem  worthy  of  the 
best  attention  of  our  minda  to  consider  some  de- 
ductions and  inferences  which  naturally  flow  from 
th&  true  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes. 

And  the  ^rst  is  this.  That  all  divine  productkm 
or  operations  that  terminate  in  ^metkhtg  without 
hrnij  are  nothing  else  but  the  free  effhupes  of  his  onm 
(mmipotent  lov&  and  goodness j  which  always  moves 
along  with  them,  and  never  willingly  departs  from 
them.  When  God  made  the  world,  it  was  not  out 
of  a  piece  of  self-interest,  as  if  he  had  had  any  de- 
sign to  advance  himself,  or  to  enlarge  his  own  stock 
of  glory  and  happiness ;  for  what  beauty  or  perfec- 
tion can  be  in  this  whole  creation  which  was  not  be- 
fore contained  in  himself  as  the  free  fountain  of  all? 
or  what  could  he  see  out  of  himself  that  could 
add  any  thing  to  his  own  stature,  which  he  toxxvA 
not  already  in  himself?    He  made  not  the  world 
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oXX^r  $uu  iatfAOfofv  xotprofrOy  olbr  Tgo^odoy  rtm  kiro  r^ 
ymnttg  afffufAiPog^  <  It  was  not  for  any  need,  or  that 
he  might  gain  some  honour  to  himself  irom  men» 
archangels  or  angels,  as  the  tribute  or  rent  to  be 
paid  to  him  from  his  creation/  as  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  observes  out  of  Plato.*  Though  I  know 
not  how  it  comes  about  that  some  bring  in  God  as 
it  were  casting  about  how  he  might  erect  a  new 
monopoly  of  glory  to  himself,  and  so  to  serve  this 
purpose  made  the  world,  that  he  might  have  a  stock 
of  glory  here  goiQg  in  it  And  I  doubt  we  are 
wont  sometimes  to  paint  him  forth  too  much  in  the 
likeness  of  corrupt  and  impotent  men,  that  by  a 
£md  ambition  please  themselves  and  feed  their  lust- 
ftd  fancies  with  their  own  praises  chanted  out  to 
them  by  their  admirers ;  and  another  while  as  much 
sport  themselves  and  applaud  their  own  greatness, 
to  hear  what  hideous  cries  the  severity  of  their  own 
power  can  extort  from  those  they  have  a  mind  to 
make  miserable. 

We  all  speak  much  of  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  en- 
tertain a  common  beUef  of  that  being  the  only  end 
for  which  we  were  all  made :  and  I  wish  we  were 
all  more  inwardly  moved  with  a  true  and  lively 
sense  of  it.  There  can  be  nothing  else  that  either 
God  could  propound  to  himself,  or  that  we  ought, 
if  it  be  rightly  understood.  But  we  must  not  tbink 
that  God,  who  is  infinite  frdness,  would  seek  for 
any  thing  without  himself:  he  needs  neither  our 
happiness  nor  our  misery,  Iq  order  to  make  himself 
more  illustrious ;  but,  being  frill  in  himself,  it  was 
his  good  pleasure  to  communicate  of  his  own  fill- 

*  StnuiL  5a 
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ness :  for,  as  Proclus  hath  well  observed,*  xSg  y^ 
^fl»  /3xi«<  j^oS^  ^¥9  &c.  *  How  can  he  look  without 
himself,  seeing  he  is  a  pure  mind,  always  encom- 
passed with  its  own  glorious  brightness  ?  fiut  the. 
good  pleasure  of  his  will  being  filled  with  bounty, 
and  the  pbwer  of  a  most  gracious  Deity  proceeding 
from  it,  liberally  dispensed  themselves,  and  distri- 
buted those  gifb  of  grace  that  might  make  all  cre- 
ated being  the  more  to  resemble  that  archetypal 
idea  of  themselves.'  Accordingly  Timseus  Locrus 
represents  the  Creator  of  the  world  in  the  same 
strain  that  Moses  did,  ig  kyttCp^h^vog  xau  st^ay^f/V,  de- 
lighted as  it  were  in  himself  to  see  tliat  all  things 
that  he  had  made  were  good,  and  some  things  ex- 
ceeding good.  God  himself  being  infinitely  full, 
and  having  enough  and  to  spare,  is  always  over- 
flowing ;  and  goodness  and  love  issue  forth  from 
him  by  way  of  redundancy.  When  he  made  the 
world,  because  there  was  nothing  better  than  him- 
self, he  shadowed  forth  himself  therein,  and,  as  far 
as  might  be,  was  pleased  to  represent  himself  and 
manifest  his  own  eternal  glory  and  perfection  in  it. 
When  he  is  said  to  seek  his  own  glory,  it  is  indeed 
nothing  else  but  to  ray  and  beam  forth,  as  it  were, 
his  own  lustre;  as  R.  Jehuda  in  his  book  Cosri  hath 
glanced  at  it,  ivnKa^  iw  ^vk  S^jn»n  •♦nSit  ni«  yiira  niaan 
gk/Ha  JuBC  scintilla  est  lucis  divirujey  cedens  in  utilila- 
tern  populi  ejus  in  terra  ^m. 

God  does  then  most  glorify  and  exalt  himself  in 
the  most  triumphant  way  that  may  be  ad  extra  or 
out  of  himself,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  when  he  most 
of  all  communicates  himself,  and  when  he  erects 

•  L'b.  IV.  in  Tim«um. 
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such  monuments  of  his  own  majesty,  wherein  his 
own  love  and  goodness  may  live  and  reign. 

And  we  then  most  of  all  glorify  him,  when  we 
partake  most  of  him,  when  our  serious  endeavours 
of  a  true  assimilation  to  him,  and  conf<»imty  to  his 
image,  declare  that  we  think  nothing  better  than 
he  is,  and  are  therefore  most  ambitious  of  being  one 
with*  him,  by  a  universal  resignation  of  ourselves 
unto  him. 

This  is  his  glory  in  its  lowest  hiuniliation,  while 
it  beams  forth  out  of  himself;  and  our  hairiness 
in  its  exaltation,  which  heaven  never  separates  nor 
divides,  though  earth  doth.  His  honour  is  his  love 
and  goodness  in  paraphrase,  spreading  itself  over 
all  those  that  can  or  do  receive  it;  and  this  he  loves 
and  cherishes  wheresoever  he  finds  it,  as  something 
of  himself  therein. 

Hius  I  should  leave  this  particular,  but  that  bdng 
gone  so  far  in  it,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  take 
notice  of  three  things  wherein  God  most  of  all  glo- 
ries and  takes  the  greatest  complacency,  in  refer- 
ence to  creatures,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  Proclus, 

&x>^  xai  wiiuToHar^  xai  adg6q&  «iigi€oXjf  m9  to  fojjroy  Am- 
pTaAfiJ^otHrfif  '  The  first,  and  chiefest,  is  concurrent 
with  his  own  internal  vision  of  all  things  in  that 
simple,  expedite  and  simultaneous  comprehension 
of  all  things  intelligible,  piercing  through  all  their 
essences,  and  viewing  them  all  in  himself,  he  is  de- 
lighted therein,  as  seeing  how  his  own  glory  can 

display  and  imitate  itself  in  outward  matter.'  The 
second  is,  im  rijp  iwirniuirnra  rS»  irt^vxpfMMf  ri^  H^ 

♦  Lib.  IV,  in  Tiir.  I. 
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frfmS^Wf  avrtS  rm  i^albih  xfifffy^9  *  ^^  ^^  aptnen 
and  capacity  of  those  things  whkk  he  hath  made 
to  receive  a  further  influence  o£  good,  ready  to 
stream  forth  from  himself  into  them.    The  last  is, 

^hbj  '  in  the  sweet  symmetry  of  his  own  forms 
with  this  capadty,  and  as  it  were  the  harmonious 
conspiration  and  symphony  of  them,  when  his  own 
light  pleasantly  plays  upon  those  well  tuned  instru- 
ments which  he  hath  fitted  to  run  the  descants  of 
his  own  goodness  upon/  And  therefore  it  becomes 
us  whom  he  hath  endued  with  vital  power  of  action, 
and  in  some  sense  a  self-moving  life,  to  stir  up  his 
good  gifts  within  ourselves ;  and,  if  we  would'have 
him  take  pleasure  in  us,  to  prepare  our  own  souls 
more  and  more  to  receive  of  his  liberality,  Ihl  fjui 
ofyy  iig  nyMg  n  nA  ^S  Ucii^  that  the  stock  which  he 
is  pleased  to  impart  to  us  may  not  lie  dead  within 
us.  And  this  is  the  apphcation  which  he  makes  of 
this  particular. 


CHAP.  V. 


A  SECOND  DEDUCTION. 


2.  Thai  all  things  are  supported  and  governed  by  an  ahmghitf 
wisdom  and  goodness*  An  answer  to  an  obfection  made  against 
the  divine  providence  Jrom  an  unequal  distribution  of  things  here 
bdoWn  Such  quarrdling  wiih  proddence  arisethjhom  a  pedant 
Ac  and  carnal  notion  of  good  and  ewL 

m 

In  the  next  place,  we  may,  by  way  of  further  de- 
duction, gather,  That  that  dbmghty  msdom  and  good* 
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ness  which  Jirst  made  aU  things^  doth  also  perpetualbf 
conserve  and  govern  them ;  extending  themselves 
through  the  whole  fabric,  and  seating  themselves  in 
every  finite  essence^  ha  fioi  pvyopra  to  ^uov  rskjuifg 
arcucra  yimrrm^  (as  the  same  philosopher  expresseth 
it)  *  lest,  straggling  and  falling  off  from  the  Deity, 
they  should  become  altogether  disorderly,'  relapsing 
and  shding  back  into  their  first  chaos.  As  in  all 
motion  there  must  be  some  first  mover,  from  whence 
die  beginning  and  perpetuation  of  all  motion  is  de» 
duced :  so  in  beings  there  must  be  some  first  es- 
sence upon  which  all  other  must  constantly  depend* 
And  therefore  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  was 
wont  to  look  upon  these  ysa  diTpiot^^^fi^ora,  as  they 
call  this  production  of  every  thing  that  is  not  truly 
divine,  if  lu)  h  yiniffu^  as  being  always  in  fieri*  For 
as  no  finite  thing  can  subsist  by  its  own  strength, 
or  take  its  place  upon  the  stage  of  space  without 
the  leave  of  an  almighty  and  supreme  power :  so 
neither  can  it  remain  here  without  licence  and  as- 
sistance from  it.  The  Deity  indeed  is  the  centre 
of  all  finite  being,  and  entity  itself,  which  is  self- 
sufficient,  must  of  necessity  be  the  foundation  and 
basis  of  every  one  of  these  weak  essences,  which 
cannot  bear  up  themselves  by  any  central  power  of 
their  own ;  as  we  may  also  be  almost  assured  of^ 
from  a  sensible  feeling  of  all  the  constant  muta- 
tions and  impotency  which  we  find  both  in  ourselves 
and  all  other  things. 

And  as  God  thus  preserves  all  things,  so  he  is 
continuaUy  ordering  and  disposing  all  things  in  the 
best  way,  and  providing  so  as  may  be  best  for  them. 
He  did  not  make  the  world  as  a  mere  exercise  of 
his  almighty  power,  or  to  try  his  own  strength,  and 
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then  throw  it  away  from  himself  without  any  fur- 
ther attention  to  it ;  for  he  is  that  omnipresent  life 
that  penetrates  and  runs  through  all  things,  con- 
taining and  holding  all  fast  together  within  him- 
self; and  therefore  the  ancient  philosophy  was 
wont  rather  to  say,  that  the  world  was  in  God,  than 
that  God  was  in  the  world.  He  did  not  look  with- 
out himself  to  search  for  some  solid  foundation  that 
might  bear  up  this  weighty  huUding,  but  indeed 
reared  it  up  within  him,  and  spread  his  own  omni- 
potency  under  it  and  through  it :  and  being  cen- 
trally in  every  part  of  it,  he  governs  it  according 
to  the  prescript  of  his  own  unsearchable  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  orders  all  things  for  the  best. 
And  this  is  CMie  principal  orthodox  point  the  Stoics 
would  have  us  to  believe  concerning  providence, 
Sri  ^dnu  vT  i^iarav  ¥ov  yinrou^  *  that  all  things  are 
here  done  in  this  -world  by  the  appointment  of  the 
best  mind' 

And  now,  if  any  should  quarrel  with  the  unequal 
distribution  of  things  here,  as  if  rather  some  blind 
fortune  had  bestowed  her  blessings  carelessly  till 
she  had  no  more  left,  and  thereby  made  so  many 
starvhngs,  rather  than  some  all-knowing  mind  that 
deals  forth  its  bounty  in  due  proportions ;  I  should 
send  them  to  Plutarch  and  Plotinus  to  have  their 
reasons  fully  satisfied  in  this  point,  (for  we  here 
deal  with  the  principles  of  natural  light)  all  these 
debates  arising  from  nothing  but  pedantical  and 
carnal  notions  of  good  and  evil :  as  if  it  were  so 
gaUant  a  thing  to  be  dealing  with  crowns  and  scep- 
tres, to  be  bravely  arrayed,  and  wallow  in  that 
which  is  called  the  wealth  of  this  world.  God  in- 
deed  never  took  any  such  notice  of  good  men  as  to 
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make  them  all  rulors,  as  the  last  of  those  forf- 
eited authors  tells  us;*  neither  was  it  worth 
the  while,  Ml  ^ifidti^  nni^  (2r3ga;  i^a!^^  dXXoy  ^ 

rue  ihoiy  ^  neither  is  it  fit  for  good  men  that  par« 
take  of  a  higher  life  than  the  most  princely  is, 
to  trouble  themselves  about  lording  and  ruling 
over  other  men  ;^  as  if  such  a  splendid  kind  of 
nothing  as  this  ils,  were  of  so  much  worth.  It 
may  be  generally  much  better  for  us,  while  we. 
are  so  apt  to  magnify  and  court  any  mundane 
beauty  and  glory,  as  we  are,  that  providence 
should  disorder  and  deface  these  things,  that  we 
might  all  be  weaned  from  the  love  of  them,  than 
that  their  lovely  looks  should  so  bewitch  and  ea- 
chant  our  souls  as  to  draw  them  off  irom  better 
things.  And  I  dare  say,  that  a  sober  mind  that 
shall  contemplate  the  state  and  temper  of  men's 
minds,  and  the  confused  frame  of  this  outward 
world,  will  rather  admire  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
a  gracious  providence  in  permitting  and  ordering 
that  ataxy  which  is  in  it,  than  he  would  were  it 
to  be  beheld  in  a  more  comely  frame  and  order. 

•  PloUn.  Enn.  III.  Lib.  iL  cap.  9. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


A  THIRD  DEDUCTION. 


3»  Tkai  all  true  kappines$  consuU  in  a  participation  ^  God,  aris' 
ing  imtqf  (hi  onimilaHon  and  amformiiy  of  our  souls  to  him; 
and,  thqi  the  most  real  ndsery  ariseth  out  of  the  apostacy  of  souls 
from  Qod.  No  enfoymeni  of  God  without  our  being  made  Hke 
to  Imu  The  happiness  and  misery  of  man  defrned  and  stated, 
n4ik  th^  original  andfoundaHxm  qf  both* 


W  £  proceed  now  to  another  deduction  or  infe- 
rencet  viz.  That  ail  true  hapjnness  consists  in  a  par^ 
Mpaticn  ofGody  arising  out  of  the  assimilation  and 
cot^ormty  of  our  souls  to  him ;  and,  that  the  most 
real  misery  ariseth  out  of  the  apostacy  of  souls  from 
God*  And  so  we  are  led  to  speak  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  life  to  come,  prasmium  and 
pamOf  vxs^  n9«r»  as  the  Jewish  writers  are  wont  to 
express  them :  and  it  will  not  be  any  hard  labour 
from  what  bath  been  said^  to  find  out  the  original 
and  nature  of  both  of  them ;  and  though  perhaps 
we  cannot  dive  into  the  bottom  of  them,  yet  we 
may  go  about  them,  and  tell  how  in  a  general  way 
to  define  and  distinguish  them. 

Happiness  is  nothing  else,  as  we  usually  describe 
it  to  ourselves,  but  the  enjoyment  of  some  chief 
good:  and  therefore  the  Deity  is  so  boundlessly 
happy,  because  it  is  every  way  one  with  its  own 
immense  perfection ;  and  every  thing  so  much  the 
more  feelingly  lives  upon  happiness,  by  how  much 
the  more  it  comes  to  partake  of  God,  and  to  be 
made  like  to  him :  and  therefore  the  Flatonists  well 
defined  it  to  consist  in  idea  boni.     And,  as  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  enjoy  happiness  without  a  fruition  of 
God ;  so  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  him  without  an 
assimilation  and  conformity  of  our  natures  to  him 
in  a  way  of  true  goodness  and  godlike  perfection. 
It  is  a  common  maxim  of  Socrates,  ^^  xo^ogy  xct^- 
a^u  i(pdTnff^ai  [i^  ov  ^sju^/rov  ^,  ^  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  impure  nature  to  touch  pure  divinity.'  For  we 
cannot  enjoy  God  by  any  external  conjunction 
with  him :  divine  fruition  is  not  by  a  mere  kind  of 
apposition  or  contiguity  of  our  natures  with  the  di- 
vine, but  it  is  an  internal  union,  whereby  a  divine 
spirit  informing  our  souls,  sends  the  strength  of  a 
divine  life  through  them ;  and  as  this  is  more  strong 
and  active,  so  is  happiness  itself  more  energetical 
within  us.  It  must  be  some  divine  efflux  running 
quite  through  our  souls,  awakening  and  exalting  all 
the  vital  powers  of  them  into  an  active  sympathy 
with  some  absolute  good,  that  renders  us  complete- 
ly blessed.  It  is  not  to  sit  gazing  upon  a  deity  by 
some  thin  speculations ;  but  it  is  an  inward  feeling 
and  sensation  of  this  mighty  goodness  displa3dng 
itself  within  us,  melting  our  fierce  and  furious  na- 
tures, that  would  fain  be  something  in  contradic- 
tion to  God,  into  a  universal  compliance  with  itself^ 
and  wrapping  up  our  amorous  minds  wholly  into 
itself,  whereby  God  comes  to  be  all  in  all  to  us. 
And  therefore,  so  long  as  our  wills  and  affections 
endeavour  to  fix  upon  any  thing  but  God  and  true 
goodness,  we  do  but  indeed  anxiously  endeavour  to 
wring  happiness  out  of  something  that  will  yield  no 
more  than  a  flinty  rock  to  all  our  pressing  and  for- 
cing. The  more  we  endeavour  to  force  out  our  af- 
fections to  stay  and  rest  themselves  upon  any  finite 
thing,  the  more  violently  will  they  recoil  back  again 
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Upon  US.  It  is  only  a  true  sense  and  relish  of  God 
that  can  tame  and  master  that  rage  of  our  insatiable 
and  restless  desires,  which  is  still  forcing  us  out  of 
ourselves  to  seek  some  perfect  good,  that  which, 
from  a  latent  sense  of  our  own  souls,  we  feel  our- 
selves to  want. 

The  foundation  of  heaven  and  hell  is  laid  in  men's 
own  souls,  in  an  ardent  and  vehement  appetite  after 
happiness,  which  can  neither  attain  to  it,  nor  miss 
finally  of  it  and  of  all  appearances  of  it,  without  a 
quick  and  piercing  sense.  Our.  souls  are  not  like 
so  many  lumps  of  dead  and  senseless  matter  to  a 
true  living  happiness ;  they  are  not  like  these  dull 
cfeds  of  earth  which  discern  not  the  good  or  ill  sa^ 
vour  of  those  plants  that  grow  upon  them.  Gain 
and  loss  are  very  sensibly  felt  by  greedy  minds, . 
The  soul  of  man  was  made  with  such  a  large  capa* 
dty  as  it  is,  that  so  it  might  be  better  fitted  to  en- 
tertain a  full  and  liberal  happiness,  that  the  divine 
love  and  goodness  might  more  freely  spread  itself 
in  it,  and  unite  it  to  itself.  And  accordingly,  when 
it  misseth  of  God,  it  must  feel  so  much  the  more 
the  fury  and  pangs  of  misery,  and  find  a  severe 
Nemesis  arising  out  of  its  guilty  conscience,  which, 
like  a  fiery  scorpion,  will  fasten  its  stings  within  it 
And  thus  as  heaven,  love,  joy,  peace,  serenity,  and 
alt  that  which  happiness  is,  buds  and  blossoms  out 
of  holy  and  godlike  spbits :  so  also  hell  and  misery 
will  perpetually  spring  out  of  impure  minds,  dis- 
tracted, with  envy,  malice,  ambition,  self-will,  or 
any  inordinate  loves  to  any  particular  thing. 

This  is  that  *Aifaffni(tc  ififMg  that  Plato  speaks  of^ 
that  fatal  law  that  is  first  made  in  heaven's  consis- 
tory, *  that  purity  and  holiness  shall  be  happy,  and 
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all  vice  and  sin  miserable.*  Holiness  of  mind  will 
be  more  and  more  attracting  God  to  itself,  as  all 
vice  will  lapse  and  slide  more  and  more  from  him. 
The  more  pure  our  souls  are,  and  abstracted  from 
all  mundane  Ihings,  the  more  sincerely  will  they 
endeavour  the  nearest  union  that  may  be  with  God, 
the  more  they  will  pant  and  breathe  after  him  alone, 
leaving  the  chase  of  any  other  delight.  There  is 
such  a  noble  and  free-bom  spirit  in  true  goodness 
seated  in  immortal  natures^  as  will  not  be  satisfied 
merely  with  innocency,  nor  rest  itself  in  this  mixed 
bodily  state,  though  it  could  converse  with  bodily 
things  without  sinking  to  a  vicious  love  of  them ; 
but  would  always  be  returning  to  a  more  intimate 
union  with  that  Being  from  whence  it  came,  and 
which  will  be  drawing  it  more  and  more  to  itself: 
and  therefore  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  believe 
that,  if  Adam  had  continued  in  a  state  of  innocen* 
cy,  he  should  have  been  raised  by  God  to  a  greats 
fruition  of  him,  and  his  nature  should  have  been 
elevated  to  a  more  transcendent  condition.  And, 
if  there  was  any  covenant  made  with  Adam  in  Pa^ 
radise,  I  think  we  cannot  understand  it  in  any  other 
sense  but  this :  the  Scripture  speaks  not  of  any 
otiier  terms  between  God  and  man.  And  the  law 
of  life,  which  we  have  spoken  of,  is  eternal  and  im- 
mutable }  nor  does  the  dispensation  of  grace  by 
Christ  Jesus  at  all  abrogate  c»r  disannul,  but  rather 
enforce  it :  for  so  we  find  tiiat  the  law  of  Christ, 
th^t  which  he  gave  out  to  all  his  disciples,  was  the 
law  of  perfection  that  carries  true  happiness  along 
in  the  sense  of  it,  which,  as  the  great  prince  of  souls, 
he  dispenseth  by  his  eternal  Spirit  in  a  vital  way 
unto  the  minds  of  men. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


A  FOURTH  DBOUCTION. 


4.  The  Jimrih  ^kAtdkm  acquaints  Mi  mUh  the  ime  notion  cf  the 
diamejmttioe.  That  the  propencope  and  detign  rfU^  ii  to  pre^ 
serve  rigkteonsne$i,  to  promote  and  enoonrage  true  goodness. 
That  it  does, not  primarily  intend pumskmentf  but  onfy  takes  it 
up  as  a  mean  to  prevent  transgression*  True  justioe  never  sup- 
pianis  ang  that  itedf  mag  appear  more  glorious  in  their  ruins. 
Jxofv  dtvine justice  t#  tnost  advanced* 

Xn  the  fourth  place,  we  may  further  collect  how 
to  8tate  ligbtlj  die  notioD  of  die  divine  justice,  the 
scope  whereof  is  nothing  else  but  to  assert  and 
establish  eternal  law  and  right,  and  to  preserve  the^ 
mtegiity  thereof;  it  is  no  design  of  vengeance, 
whichy  though  God  takes  on  wicked  men,  yet  he 
.ddights  not  in  it    The  divine  justice  first  pre- 
scribes diat  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  mainly  pursues  the  conservation 
^righteousness.    We  would  not  think  him  a  good 
ruler  that  should  give  out  laws  to  ensnare  his  sub- 
jects, with  an  even  indifferency  of  mind  whether  his 
laws  be  kept,  or  punishment  suffered }  but  such  a 
one  who  would  make  the  best  security  for  right  and 
.eqoily  by  wholesome  laws,  and  annexing  punish- 
ments as  a  mean  to  prevent  transgression,  and  not 
to  manifest  severity.    The  proper  scope  of  justice 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  preserving  and 
maintaining  that  which  is  just  and  right :  the  scqie 
of  that  justice  which  is  in  any  righteous  law,  is  pro- 
perly to  provide  for  a  righteous  execution  of  that 
which  is  just  and  fit  to  be,  without  intending  pun- 
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ishtnent ;  for  to  intend  that  properly  and  directly^ 
might  rather  seem  cruelly  than  justice :  and  there- 
fore justice  takes  not  up  punishment,  but  only  for 
securing  the  performance  of  righteous  laws,  ws. 
either  for  the  amendment  of  the  person  transgress- 
ing, or  a  due  example  to  others  to  keep  them  off 
from  transgression.  For  I  would  here  suppose  a 
good  and  righteous  man,  who,  in  some  desolate 
place  of  the  world,  should  have  the  command  of  a 
hundred  more,  and  himself  be  supreme  and  under 
no  command.  ■  He  prescribes  laws  to  this  company, 
makes  it  death  for  any  one  to  take  away  a:nother's 
life.  But  now  one  proves  a  murderer,  kills  one  of 
his  fellows ;  afterwards  repents  heartily,  and  is  like 
to  prove  useful  among  the  rest  of  his  fellows :  they 
all  are  so  heartily  affected  one  to  another,  that  there 
is  no  danger,  upon  sparing  this  penitent's  life,  that, 
any  one  of  them  should  be  encouraged  to  commit 
the  like  evil.  The  case  being  thus  stated,  it  will 
not  seem  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  justice  of 
this  righteous  and  good  commander  would  spare 
this  poor  penitent :  for  his  justice  would  have  pre- 
served that  life  which  is  lost,  and  seeing  there  is 
nothing  further  that  it  can  obtain  in  taking  away 
this,  it  will  save  this  which  maybe  saved;  for  it 
aflfects  not  any  blood ;  and  when  it  destroys,  it  is 
out  of  necessity,  to  take  away  a  destructive  person, 
and  to  give  example,  which  in  the  case  stated  &lls 
not  out 

Again,  justice  is  the  justice  of  goodness,  and  so 
cannot  delight  to  punish ;  it  aims  at  notiiing  more 
than  the  maintaining  and.  promoting  the  laws  of 
goodness,  and  hath  always  some  good  end  before  it. 
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and  therefore  would  never  punish  except  some  fur- 
ther good  were  in  view. 

True  justice  never  supplants  any  that  itself  might 
sqppear  more  glorious  in  their  ruins ;  for  this  would 
be  to  make  justice  love  something  better  than  right- 
eousness, and  to  advance  and  magnify  itself  in 
something  which  is  not  itself,  but  rather  an  aberra- 
tion from  itself:  and  therefore  God  himself  so  ear- 
nestly contends  with  the  Jews  about  the  equity  of 
his  own  ways,  with  frequent  asseverations  that  his 
justice  is  thirsty  after  no  man's  blood,  but  rather 
that  sinners  would  repent,  turn  from  their  evil  ways, 
and  live.  And  then  justice  is  most  advanced,  when 
the  contents  of  it  are  fulfilled ;  and  though  it  does 
not,  and  will  not,  acquit  the  guilty  without  repent- 
ance, yet  the  design  of  it  is  to  encourage  innocency, 
and  promote  true  goodness. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  DEDUCTION. 

5.  Tkai  seeing  there  U  each  an  inieroouru  and  soAebf^  t»  st  wen^ 
hetween  God  and  men,  Iherefore  there  it  (dso  mme  htm  between 
them,  which  is  the  bond  cf  all  oomnmmon.  The  prmUne  r%ki 
of  God^s  economy  in  this  world,  net  the  sole  reeuke  of  an  abeo' 
hUe  will,  but  theeacred  decrees  qf  reason  and  goodness.  God 
could  not  design  U)  make  us  sinfiil  ornnserable.  Of  the  law  rf 
nature  embosomed  in  man's  soul  How  it  obliges  man  iolotfe  and 
obey  God,  and  to  express  a  godUke  spirit  and  life  in  this  world. 
All  souls  the  offspring  rf  God;  but  holy  souls  manifest  them- 
selves  to  he,  and  are  more  peculiarly ,  the  children  ijf  Gad. 

X  HE  former  deduction  leads  me  to  another  akin 
to  it|  which  shall  be  my  last,  and  it  is  that  which 
TuUy  intimates  in  his  De  Legibus,  viz.  That  seeing 
there  is  such  an  intercourse  and  society  as  it  were  be- 
tween  God  and  men^  therefore  there  is  also  some  kav 
between  them^  which  is  the  bond  of  all  communion. 
God  himself,  from  whom  all  law  takes  its  rise  and 
emanation,  is  not  exlex  and  without  all  law,  nor,  in 
a  sober  sense,  above  it  Neither  are  the  primitive 
rules  of  his  economy  in  this  world  the  sole  results 
of  an  absolute  will,  but  the  sacred  decrees  of  rea- 
son and  goodness.  I  cannot  think  Grod  to  be  so 
unbounded  in  his  legislative  power,  that  he  can 
make  every  thing  law,  botii  for  his  own  dispensa* 
tions  and  our  observance,  that  we  may  sometime 
imagine.  We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  Grod  was 
absolutely  determined  from  some  law  within  him- 
self to  make  us ;  but  I  think  ,we  may  safely  say. 
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whai  he  had  once  determined  to  make  iis»  he  could 
neither  make  us  sinful,  seeing  he  had  no  idea  nor 
shadow  of  evil  within  himsd^  nor  wrap  up  those 
dreadiul  fates  within  our  natures,  or  set  them  over 
OS,  that  might  arcand  mspiratkme  (as  some  are 
pleased  to  phrase  it)  secretly  work  our  ruin,  and  si- 
lently carry  us  on,  making  use  of  our  own  natural 
infirmity,  to  eternal  misery*  Neither  could  he  de- 
sign to  make  his  creatures  miserable,  that  so  he 
mig^t  show  himself  juBt  ISiese  are  rather  the  by- 
ways of  cruel  and  ambitious  men,  that  seek  their 
own  advantage  in  the  mischiefs  cf  other  men,  and 
contrive  their  own  rise  by  dieir  ruins :  this  is  not 
divine  justice,  but  the  cruelty  of  degenerated  men. 
But,  as  the  divinity  could  propound  nothing  to 
itself  in  the  making  of  the  wodld,  but  the  commu- 
nication (^  its  own  love  and  goodness ;  so  it  can 
never  swerve  from  the  same  scope  and  end  in  the 
dispensation  of  itself  to  it  Neither  did  God  so 
boundlessly  enlarge  the  appetite  of  souls  afler  some 
alt8u£Scient  good,  that  so  they  might  be  the  more 
unspeakably  tortured  in  the  missing  of  it  ^  but  that 
they  might  more  certainly  return  to  the  original  of 
theur  beings.  And  such  busy-working  essences  as 
the  souls  of  men  are,  could  neither  be  made  as  dull 
and  senseless  of  true  happiness  as  stocks  and  stones 
aie^  neither  could  they  contain  the  whole  sum  and 
perfection  of  it  within  themselves :  therefore  they 
must  also  be  informed  with  such  principles  as  mi^ 
conduct  them  back  again  to  him  fit>m  whom  they 
first  came*  God  does  not  make  creatures,  for  the 
mere  sport  of  his  almighty  arm,  to  raise  and  ruin, 
and  toss  up  and  down  at  mere  pleasure.  No,  that 
svdojKia  or  good  pleasure  of  that  will  that  made  them 
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is  the  same  still,  it  changes  not,  though  we  may 
change,  and  make  ourselves  incapable  of  partakm^^ 
the  blissful  fruits  and  ^ects  of  it. 

And  so  we  come  to  consider  that  law  embos(miecl 
in  the  souls  of  men  which  ties  them  again  to  their 
Creator,  and  this  is  called  the  law  of  nature;  which 
indeed  is  nothing  else  but  a  paraphrase  or  comment 
upon  the  nature  of  God,  as  it  copies  Ibrth  itsdf  in 
the  soul  of  man. 

Because  God  is  the  first  mind  and  the  first  good, 
propagating  an  imitation  of  himself  in  sudbi  imm<Kr- 
tal  natures  as  the  souls  of  men  are ;  therefore  ought 
the  soul  to  renounce  all  mortal  and  mundane  thirds, 
and  preserve  its  affections  chaste  and  pure  for  God 
himself;  to  love  him  with  a  most  universal  and  un- 
bounded love ;  to  trust  in  him  and  reverence  him ; 
to  converse  with  him  in  a  free  and  cheerful  manner, 
as  one  '^  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  ;"*  being  perpetually  encompassed  by  him, 
and  never  moving  out  of  him ;  to  resign  all  our 
ways  and  wills  up  to  him  with  an  equal  and  indif- 
ferent mind,  as  knowing  that  he  guides  and  governs 
all  things  in  the  best  way ;  to  sink  ourselves  as  low 
in  humility,  as  we  are  in  self-nothingness. 

And  because  all  those  scattered  rays  of  beauty 
and  loveliness  which  we  behold  spread  up  and  down 
over  all  the  world,  are  only  the  emanations  of  that 
inexhausted  light  which  is  above ;  therefore  shpuld 
we  love  them  all  in  that,  and  dimb  up  always  by 
those  sunbeams  unto  the  eternal  Father  of  %hts : 
we  should  look  upon  him,  and  take  from  him  the 
pattern  of  our  lives,  and  always  eyeing  him,  should 

*  Acts  xTii.  28. 
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ifukikmrm  ^um  nwralmvj  &c.  (as  Hierocles  speaks) 
*  polish  and  shape  our  souls  into  the  clearest  resem- 
blance of  him  *y  an4  in  all  our  behaviour  in  this 
world  (that  great  temple  of  his)  deport  ourselves 
decently  and  rever^itly^  with  that  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  modesty,  that  becomes  his  house.  We 
should  endeavour  more  and  more  to  be  perfect,  as 
he  is ;  in  all  our  deaUngs  with  men,  doing  good, 
showing  mercy  and  compassion,  advancing  justice 
and  righteousness,  being  always  fuU  of  charity  and 
good  works  j  and  look  upon  ourselves  as  having 
nothing  to  do  here  but  to  display  and  blazon  the 
glory  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  frame  our  hearts 
and  lives  according  to  that  pattern  which  we  behold 
in  the  mount  of  a  holy  contemplation  of  him.  Thus 
ure  should  endeavour  to  preserve  that  heavenly  fire 
of  the  divine  love  and  goodness  (which  issuing 
forth  from  God  centres  itself  within  us,  and  is  the 
protoplastic  virtue  of  our  being)  always  alive  and 
burning  in  the  temple  of  our  souls,  and  to  sa- 
crifice ourselves  back  again  to  him.  And,  when 
we  fulfil  this  royal  law  arising  out  of  the  heart  of 
eternity,  then  shall  we  here  appear  to  be  '<  the  chil- 
dren of  God,*'*  when  he  thus  lives  in  us,  as  our 
Saviour  speaks.  And  so  we  shall  close  up  this  par- 
ticular  with  that  high  privilege  whiqh  immortal 
souls  are  invested  with  :  they  are  all  the  offspring 
of  God,  for  so  St.  Paul  allows  the  heathen  poet  to 
call  them  :t  they  are  all  royally  descended,  and 
have  no  father  but  God  himself)  being  originally 
formed  into  his  image  and  likeness ;  and  when  they 
express  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  divine  life  in 

•  Matt.  V.  45.  t  Ads.  ivii.  28. 
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being  perfect  as  God  is  |)erfect,  tiien  they  manifest 
themselves  to  be  his  chUdreh**  And  Christ  en- 
courageth  men  to  seek  and  pray  fbr  the  Spirit^t 
(which  is  the  best  gift  that  God  can  give  to  imen) 
because  he  is  their  heavenly  IVither,  much  more 
bountiful  and  tender  to  all  helpless  souls  that  seek 
to  him,  than  any  eartlily  parent.  Whose  nature  is 
degenerated  from  that  primitive  goodness,  can  be 
to  his  children.  But  those  apostate  spirits  that 
know  not  to  return  to  the  original  of  their  beings, 
but  implant  themselves  into  some  other  stock,  and 
seek  to  incorporsLte  and  unite  themselves  to  another 
line  by  sin  and  wic^kedness,  cut  themselves  (rfTfrom 
this  divine  privilege,  and  lose  their  own  birthright; 
they  do  f6srdSaiVg/v  dg  otKko  ybtog,  (if  I  may  b<MTOw 
that  phrase)  and  lapse  into  another  nature.  All 
this  was  well  expressed  by  Proclus,  t  rcurai  -^^trxp^' 
di£r  «-«i9f^,  aXX*  9u  jtSmtou  top  iowrSp  Myiwtfap  ^§6r  ai 
^  inypovtrat  zai  r^y  6(A0ia»  iK6(M9ai  Zf^f  xakxnimu 
diSr  ToidKy  ^  all  souls  are  the  children  of  God,  but 
all  of  them  know  not  their  God ;  but  such  as 
know  him  and  live  like  to  him,  are  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God.* 


CHAP.  IX. 

AM  APPENDIX  COMCEBNINO  THE  REASON  OF  POSITIVE 

LAWS. 

XjUT  here,  as  an  appendix  to  the  two  former  de- 
ductions, it  may  be  of  good  use  to  inquire  into  the 

•MattlLv.48.  tl><*^vu-ll'  I  Lib.  IV.  in  Tmuram. 
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reason  of  such  laws  as  we  call  ppsitivet  'which  God 
hath  in  aU  times,  as  is  commoi^y  supposed*  eqijpiQ- 
ed  obedience  to ;  which  are  not  the  eternal  dictates 
and  decretals  of  the  divine  nature,  a>p)]ni^catui^ 
itself  to  immortal  spirits,  but  ratlier  deduce  their 
original  from  the  free  will  and  pleasure  of  God.   . 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  that  of  St.  Paul  may  se^qi 
a  fit  medium,  who  tells  us,  '*  The  Iftw  was  added 
because  of  transgression  ^''^  though  I  doubt  not 
but  he  m,eans  thereby  the  moral  law,  as  iTifeU  asany 
other.    The  true  intent  and  scope  of  these  positive 
law8»  (and  it  may  be  of  such  an  external  ptcHnul- 
gatiop  of  the  moral)  seems  to  be  nothing  else  but 
this,  to  secure  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  firmn 
transgression.      As  the  Jews  say  of  their  decrela 
saptenhmh  that  they  were  r\y\rfl  niJ    •  a   hedge 
to  the  law }'  so  we  may  say  of  these  divine  decre- 
tals, they  w^e  but  cautionaiy  and  preventive  of 
disobedience  to  that  higher  law :  and  therefore  St 
Paul  tells  us  why  the  moral  law  was  made  such  a 
political  business  by  an  external  promulgation,  &c. 
not  so  much  because  of  righteous  men,  in  whom 
the  law  of  nature  lives,  who  perform  tiie  ra,  roS 
Mftotf  without  any  outward  law,  but  it  was  given 
<<for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,''  &c.t    And 
therefore  1  doubt  not  but  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  God  gave  not  those  positive  laws  merely  fro 
imperio^  if  I  may  use  that  expression ;  it  was  not 
merely  to  manifest  his  absdiute  dominion  and  sove- 
reign^, as  some  think,  but  for  the  good  of  those 
that  were  enjoined  to  obey ;  and  this  belief  Moses 
endeavours  almost  throu^out  the  whole  book  of 

•  G«l.  ill.  19.  f  1  Tbn.  i.  9. 
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Deuteronomy  to  strengthen  the  Israelites  in  :  and 
therefore  God  was  so  ready  upon  all  occasions  to 
dispense  with  these  laws,  and  requires  the  Jews  to 
omit  the  observance  of  them,  when  they  might 
seem  to  justle  with  any  other  law  of  moral  duty 
or  •  humaii  necessity,  as  may  be  observed  in  many 
instances  in  scripture. 

But,  for  a  more  distinct  unfolding  of  this  point, 
we  may  take  notice  of  this  difference  in  the  notion 
of  good  arid  evil,  as  we  are  to  converse  with -them. 
Some  things  are  so  absolutely,  and  some  things  are 
so  only  relatively.  That  which  is  absolutely  good, 
is  every  way  superior  to  us,  and  we  ought  always 
•to  be  commanded  by  it,  because  we  are  made  under 
it :  but  that  which  is  relatively  good  to  us,  may 
sometime  be  commanded  by  us.  Eternal  truth  and 
•righteousness  are  in  themselves  perfectly  and  abso- 
lutely good,  and  the  more  we  conform  ourselves  to 
them,  the  better  we  are.  But  those  things  that  are 
only  good  relatively  aind  in  order  to  us,  we  may  say 
of  them,  that  they  are  so  much  the  better,  bv  how 
much  the.m(»re  they  are  conformed  to'us,  I  mean, 
by  how  much  the  more  they  are  accommodated  and 
fitted  to  our  estate  and  condition,  and  may  be  fit 
means  to  help  and  promote  us  in  our  pursuit  of  some 
higher  good :  and  such  indeed  is  the  matter  of  all 
positive  laws,  and  the  symbolical  or  ritual  part  of 
religion.  And,  as  we  are  made  for  the  former,  viz. 
what  is  absolutely  good,  to  serve  that ;  so  are  these 
latter  made  for  us,  as  our  Saviour  hath  taught  us, 
when  he  tells  us  that  **  the  sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath  :''*  and,  as  sin- 

*  Mailu  it.  27. 
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'  ca'e  and  real  Christians  grow  up  towards  true  per- 
fection, the  kss  need  have  they  of  positive  pre* 
cepts  or  external  helps.  Yet  I  doubt  it  is  nothing 
else  but  a  wanton j^/t^  and  proud  temper  of  spirit 
in  our  times  that  makes  so  many  talk  of  being  above 
ordinances,  who,  if  their  own  arrc^ance  and  pre- 
sumption would  give  them  leave  to  lay  aside  the 
flattering  glass  of  their  own  self-love,  would  find 
themselves  to  have  most  need  of  them. 

-  What  1  have  observed  concerning  the  things  ab- 
solutely good,  I  conceive  to  be  included  in  that 
O^O^^y  pl^  mentioned  Dan.  ix.  i4t.  ^^  everlasting 

righteousness,''  which  the  prophet  there  saith  should 
be  ^^'brought  in"  and  advanced  by  Messiah :  this 
dizaioffvpfi  oumioi  is  the  righteousness  which  is  of'an 
eternal  and  immutable  nature,  as  being  a  conform- 
ity with  eternal  and  unchangeable  truth.  For  there 
is  a  righteousness  which  thus  is  not  eternal,  but  po- 
sitive, aiid  at  the  pleasure  of  God  that  dictates  it : 
and  such  was  the  righteousness  which  Christ  said 
"  it  became  him  to  fulfil"  when  he  was  .baptized  ;* 
tiiere  was  no  necessity  that  any  such  thing  should 
become  due.  But  the  foundation  of  this  everlast^ 
ing  righteousness  is  something  unalterable.  -To 
speak  more  particularly.  That  the  highest  good 
should  be  loved  in  the  highest  degree;  that  de- 
pendent creatures,  that  borrow  all  tibey  have  from 
Grod,  should  never  glory  in  themselves,  or  admire 
themselves,  but  ever  admire  and  adorethatunbound- 
ed  goodness  which  is  the  source  of  their  being,  and 
all  the  good  they  partake  of;  that  we  should  al- 
ways do  that  which  is  just  and  right,  according  to 

*  Matt.  iu.  15. 
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iba  measure  we  would  others  should  do  with  u&: 
theses  and  some  other  things  which  a  rectified  rea^ 
son  will  easily  supply^  are  immutably  true  and 
righteous;  so  that  it  never  was  nor  can  be  tra^ 
that  they  are  unnecessary.  And  whoso  hath  his 
heart  moulded  into  a  delight  in  such  a  righteous- 
ness and  the  practice  thereof,  hath  tins  eternal  right- 
eousness brought  into  his  soul,  which  righteous- 
ness is  also  true  and  real,  not  like  that  imaginary 
external  righteousness  of  the  law,  in  which  the 
Pharisees  boasted* 


CHAP.  X. 


The  conclusion  of  this  treatise,  concerning  the  existence' and  nature 
cf  God,  showing  how  our  knowledge  tf  God  comes  to  be  so  tni- 
perfect  M  this  stOte^  while  we  are  here  in  this  terrestrial  ho^. 
Two  wajfs  observed  bjf  Phttnus,  whertb^  this  bodjf  does  Jtf^- 
dice  the  soulin  her  operations.  That  the  better philosofhers and 
more  contemplative  Jews  did  not  deny  the  existence  €f  all  land 
qf  body  in  the  other  state*  What  meant  by  Zoroaster's  tSbm'kst 
''\'vxjii'  What  kind  qf  knowledge  rf  God  cannot  be  attained  to 
in  this  life.     What  meant  by  flesh  and  Nood,  1  Cor.  zv.  60. 

Jb  OR  the  concluding  of  this  discourse,  as  a  man- 
tissa to  what  hath  .been  said,  we  shall  a  little  consi- 
der how  inconsistent  a  thing  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  God  is  with  this  mundane  smd  corporeal  state 
in  which  we  are  here.    **  While  we  are  in  the  body. 
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we  are  abient  frdtn  the  Ldtd,'^  as  St  Paul  spenksy 
and  that,  I  thiid:,  without  a  myrtery :  sach  bodicB 
as  ours  are»  b^lng  ^tted  folr  m  animal  Aate,  and 
pieces  of  ihis  wliote  mathina  of  ifesusible  matter,  are 
perpetually  drawing  down  our  souls,  when  they 
would  raise  uj^  themselvte  by  contemplation  of  the 
Deity ;  and  the  caring  more  or  less  for  the  things  of 
this  body,  so  exercises  the  toul  in  Ibis  state,  that  it 
cannot  attend  upon  Goda^t^i^cMrrA^withoutdistrac- 
tion.  In  the  ancient  metaphysics,  such  a 'body  as 
this  which  we  carry  about  us,  is  called  iSrrg^,  ^ir^ior, 
&c.  *  the  dark  den  and  sepulchre  in  which  souls  ate 
imprisoned  and  entombed,' with  many  other  elpres- 
$ions  of  the  like  importance ;  and  Ph)Clus  tells  us 
that  the  commoration  of  the  soul  in  such  a  body  as 
this,  is,  according  to  the  common  vote  of  antiquity, 
nothing  else  but  xatafrifin^ig  h  niiif  X^d^f,  *  a  dwell- 
ing or  pitching  its  taberAacle'in  the  Valley  of  obli- 
^on  and  death/  But  Ftotinus,t  in  his  $r^it^  dg 
ru  9&\fAvra  «aSo9of;  r%  '^^r^gy  seems*  not  to  be  easily 
satisfied  with  allegorical  descriptions,  and  therefore, 
searching  more  strictiy  into  this  business,  teUs  his 
own  and  their  meaning  in  plainer  terms,  that  this 
body  is  an  occasion  of  evil  to  the  soul  two  wa3rs ; 
1.  Iri  riifMroiiOP  r^  roc  ro^m;  yiWoi,  as  it  hinders 
its  mental  operations,  presenting  its  idola  specus 
continually  to  it :  2.  in  ihfSh  zai  W&vyifiSitf  na)  Xy- 
«5r  rtfu^yjfitf  aufUff  as  it  calls  forth  its  advertency 
to  its  own  passions,  which  while  it  exerciseth  it- 
self about  too  eamestiy,  it  £dls  into  a  sinful  inor- 
dinacy* 
Tet  did  not  the  Platonists,  nor  the  more  contem- 

•  9  Cor.  V.  6»  t  ^Bn^  ^^*  I^  ^^ 
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plative  Jews»  deny  the  exidtence  of  all  kind  of  bo- 
dy in  the  other  state,  as  if  there  should  be  nothing 
residing  there  but  naked  souls  totally  divested  of 
all  corporeal  essence ;  for  they  held  that  the  soul 
should  in  the  other  world  be  united  witih  a  body^ 
not  such  a  one  as  it  did  act  in  here,  which  was  not 
without  disturbance,  but  such  as  should  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  soul,  which  they  called  mwiMtrs- 
M¥  Srffi[M  rijg  -^uxfigf  *  the  spiritual  vehicle  of  the 
soul,'  and  by  Zoroaster  it  was  called  siSSarXoy  '4^tj^, 
^  a  kind,  of  umbra  or  aereal  mantle  in  which  tifie 
soul  wraps  herself,'  which^  he  said,  remained  with 
her  in  the  state  of  glory,  "Eim  ttai  uioiKof  iJiapg  $ig  ro- 
My  itfupipaoPTo^*  and  in  the  Jewish  language  it  is 
^trjfinvnaVs  indumentum  quoddam  interius^  as  Gfaul- 
min  hath  observed  in  his  De  Vita  et  Morte  Mosis. 
But  to  return ;  the  Platonists  have  pointed  out  a 
threefold  knowledge  of  God,  first,  zar  iTtar^fi^f 
second,  xccra  mjtnv,  lastly,  xaroi  Tap>v(ricuf*  and  this 
last  they  affirmed  to  be  unattainable  by  us,  it  being 
that  ineffable  light  whereby  the  Divinity  compre- 
hends its  own  essence,  penetrating  all  that  immen- 
sity of  being  which  itself  is.    The  first  may  be  at^ 
tained  to  in  this  life ;  but  the  second,  in  its  full 
perfection,  we  cannot  reach  in  this  life,  because 
this  knowledge  ariseth  out  of  a  blissful  union  witli 
God  himself,  which  therefore  they  are  wont  to  call 
fTa^y  rov  vonTov,  *  a  contact  of  intellectual  being,' 
and  sometimes  aurc^cufuap  or  iTijSoX^y  avToxTixijVf  that 
is,  that  I-may  phrase  it  in  the  scripture  words,  ^  a 
beholding  of  God  face  to  face,'  *  which  is  that 
o^ian  -TO  arcanum  Jacierum  the  Jewish  writers  speak 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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of,  which  we  cannot  attain  to  while  we  continue  in 
this  concrete  and  bodily  state.  And  so  when  Mo- 
ses desired  to  behold  the  face  of  God,  that  is,  as 
the  Jews  *  understand  it,  that  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
divine  essence  might  be  imprinted  upon  his  mind, 
God  told  him,  ^*  No  man  can  see  me,  and  live ;''  t 
that  is,  no  man  in  this  corruptible  state  is  capable- 
of  attaining  to  this  airopcipua  or  visio  facierum  as 
Maimonides  expounds  it,  rin  ^m  csntn  nsns  ro  rtnr 
^3^vt3\  *pion3in»  ^the  understanding  of  the  Uving  man, 
who  is  compounded  of  body  and  soul,  is  utterly  un- 
able clearly  to  apprehend  the  divine  essence,  to  see 
it  as  it  is.'  And  so  St.  Paul  distinguisheth  the  know- 
ledge of  this  life  as  taken  in  this  complex  sense, 
and  of  the  life  to  come :  that  *'  now  we  see  i!  ww- 
r^  in  a  glass,''  which  is  continually  sullied  and 
darkened,  while  we  look  into  it,  by  the  breathing 
of  our  animal  fancies,  passions,  and  imaginations 
upon  it ;  and  w  ctivfyfAan  darkly :  **  but  we  shall  see 
then  TgM'AP^roy  rgig  ^^anro¥  face  to  face;"t  which  is 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  phrase  o^js  Hk  a^u. 
And  in  the  like  manner  does  a  Greek  philosopher 
compare  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge  which  the 
soul  hath  of  God  in  this  life  and  in  that  to  come, 
Todg  ixurrfifAOvtxmjf  Koywg  (At/^wg  nyii(f%rou  o'uyoSfl'os  rS 
tfir^  «»}  ffVPurrMffiini  rijp  aX^^iar  rov  orro^,  zai  iv  auyri 
xa6a^9  *  The  soul  will  reckon  all  this  knowledge  of 
God  which  we  have  here  by  way  of  science  but  like 
a  j&ble  or  parable,  when  once  it  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  Father,  feasting  upon  truth  itself,  and  be- 
holding God  in  the  pure  rays  of  his  own  divinity.' 
I  shall^  conclude  all  with  that  which  St.  Paul  ex- 

*  MuQKm.  de  Fondam.  Legit,.cip.  1.    f  EiocL  iixiii.  2a     (1  Cor.  uii.  12, 
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presdy  teUs  ib,  *<  flesh  and  blood  cannot  ifiherit  the 
kingdom  of  God ;''  *  where,  by  ^'  flesh  and  blood,'' 
he  seems  to  mean  nothing  else  but  roan  in  this  com- 
plex and  compounded  state  of  soul  and  body,  I 
mean  corruptible,  earthy  body :  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon periphrasis  of  this  dti^f^nw  o  ^oKv^  amosigst  the 
Jews,  afn  ira :  in  the  like-  sense  is  ragg  xal  afymf 
**  flesh  and  blood,"  in  those  and  other  places  in 
the  New  Testament  used,  where  this  phrase  occurs, 
uz*  Matth.  xvi.  I7.  Gal.  i.  16.  £phes«  vi*  IS,  Heb. 
u,14.  But  in  opposition  to  this  gross  earthy  body, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  ^Spia  srycvfi«ri»»,  **  a  spiritual 
body,''  ver.  44.  such  as  shall  **  put  on  incorruption 
and  immortalify,''  ver*  53*  and  consequently  diffier* 
ing  from  that  body  which  here  makes  up  this  com* 
pounded  animal  being:  and  accordingly  our  Sa^ 
viour  speaks  of  **  the  children  of  the  resurrectian,*' 
that  **  they  neither  marry  norare  given  in  marriage, 
nor  can  they  die  any  more,  hut  are  IsiyyO^iy^*  t  or, 
as  it  is  in  St  Matthew  and  Mark;  ig  AyyOMt  roS^toSv 
'<  as  the  angels  of  God ;"  and  so  the  Jewish  writen 
are  wont  to  use  the  same  phrase  to  express  the  state 
of  glory  by,  viz*  that  then  good  men  shall  he  «^i6» 
skut  angeli  minktem* 

•  1  dor.  XV.  5a  f  Luke  xx,  36. 
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TREATING    OF 

The  nature  of  prophecy. — The  different  degrees  o£  the  prophe- 
tical spirit — ^The  difference  of  prophetical  dreams  from  all 
other  dreams  recorded  in  Scripture. — The  difference  of  the 
true  prophetical  spirit  from  enthusiastical  imposture. — ^What 
the  meaning  of  those  actions  is  that  are  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture attributed  to  the  prophets,  whether  they  were  real  or 
only  imaginary. — The  schools  of  the  prophets. — The  sons,  or 
disciples  of  the  prophets. — The  dispositions  antecedent  and 
preparatory  to  prophecy. — ^The  periods  of  time  when  the  pro- 
phetical spirit  ceased  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  diurches. — 
Rules  for  the  better  understanding  of  prc^fdietical  writ 
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PROPHECY. 


CHAP.  L 


Thai  prophecy  is  the  way  whereby  revealed  truth  is  dispensed  and 
conveyed  to  us.  Man's  mind  capable  of  conversing  and  being 
acquainted  as  wM  with  revealed  or  positive  truth,  as  with  na» 
iural  truth.  Truths  of  natural  inscription  may  be  excited  in 
us  and  cleared  to  us  by  means  of  prophetical  influence.  That 
the  Scripture  frequently  accommodates  itself  to  vulgar  appre- 
hension,  and  speais  of  things  in  the  greatest  way  of  conde* 
scension. 

XjLaVING  spoken  to  those  principles  of  natural 
theology  which  have  the  most  proper  and  necessary 
influence  into  life  and  practice,  and  are  most  preg- 
nant with  moral  goodness  ;  we  come  now  to  consi- 
der those  pieces  of  revealed  truth  which  tend  most 
of  all  to  foment  and  cherish  true  and  real  piety. 

But  before  we  fall  expressly  into  any,  strict  in- 
quiry concerning  them,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex- 
amine hoWi  md  in  what  manner ^  this  kind  of  truths 
'which  depends  solely  upon  the  free  wiU  ofGod^  is  ma- 
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nifested  unto  mankind ;  and  so  treat  a  little  con- 
cerning prophecy,  which  indeed  is  the  only  uray 
whereby  this  kind  of  truth  can  be  dispensed  to  us. 
For  though  our  own  reason  and  understanding  carry 
all  natural  truth  necessary  for  practice  in  any  sort, 
engraven  upon  themselves,  and  folded  up  in  their 
own  essences  more  immediately,  as  being  the  first  par- 
ticipations of  the  divine  mind  considered  in  its  own 
eternal  nature  :  yet  positive  truth  can  only  be  made 
known  to  us  by  a  free  influx  of  the  divine  mind 
upon  our  minds  and  understandings*  And  as  it 
ariseth  out  of  nothing  else  but  the  free  pleasure  of 
the  divinity,  so  without  any  natural  determination 
it  freely  shines  upon  the  souls  of  men  where  and 
when  it  listeth,  hiding  its  light  from  them,  or  dis- 
playing it  forth  upon  them,  as  it  pleaseth. 

Yet  the  souls  of  men  areas  citable  of  conversing 
with  it,  though  it  do  not  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
fecundity  of  their  own  understandings,  as  they  are 
with  any  sensible  and  external  objects.  And  as 
our  sensations  carry  the  notions  of  material  things 
to  our  understandings  which  before  were  unac- 
quainted with  them ;  so  there  is  some  analogical 
way  whereby  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  may 
also  be  revealed  to  us.  For  so  we  may  call  as  wdl 
that  historical  truth  of  corporeal  and  material. things, 
which  we  are  informed  of  by  our  senses,  truth  of 
revelation,  as  that  divine  truth  which  we  now  speak 
of:  and  therefore  we  may  have  as  certain  and  in- 
fallible a  way  of  being  acquainted  with  the  one,  as 
with  the  other.  And  God  having  so  contrived  the 
nature  of  our  souls,  that  we  may  converse  one  witib 
another,  and  inform  one  another  of  things  we  knew 
not  before,  would  not  make  us  so  deaf  to  his  di- 
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viae  voice  that  breaks  the  rocks,  and  rends  the 
nMMintains  asunder ;  be  would  not  make  us  so  un- 
disdplinaUe  in  divine  things^  as  that  we  should  not 
be  capable  of  receiving  any  impressions  from  him- 
self  of  those  things  which  we  were  before  unac- 
quainted with.  And  this  way  of  conununicating 
truth  to  the  souls  of  men  is  originally  nothing  else 
but  prophetical  or  enthusiastical ;  and  so  we  may 
take  notice  of  the  general  nature  of  prophecy. 

Though  I  would  not  all  this  while  be  mistaken, 
as  if  I  thought  no  natural  truth  might  be  by  the 
means  of  prophetical  influence  awakened  within  us, 
and  cleared  up  to  us,  or  that  we  could  not  bmine 
praphrtko  behold  the  ^  truths  of  natural  inscrip* 
tion;'  for,  indeed,  one  main  end  and  scope  of  tiie 
prophetical  spirit  seems  to  be  the  quickening  up  of 
our  minds  to  a  more  lively  converse  with  those 
eternal  truths  of  reason,  which  ccmimonly  lie  bu-> 
ried  in  so  much  fleshly  obscurity  within  ua»  that  we 
discern  them  not  And  therefore  the  Scripture 
treats  not  only  of  those  [Heces  of  truth  which  are 
the  results  of  God's  free  counsels,  but  also  of  those 
which  are  most  akin  and  allied  to  our  own  under- 
standings, and  that  in  the  greatest  way  of  conde- 
scension that  may  be,  speaking  to  the  weakest  sort 
of  men  in  the  most  vulgar  sort  of  dialect :  which 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  little  notice  of. 

Divine  truth  hath  its  humiliation  and  exinanition^ 
as  well  as  its  exaltation.  Divine  truth  becomes 
many  times  in  Scripture  incarnate,  debasing  itself 
to  assume  our  rude  conceptions,  that  so  it  mi^t 
converse  more  freely  with  us,  and  infuse  its  own 
divinity  into  us.  God  having  been  pleased  herein 
to  manifest  himself  not  more  jealous  of  his  own 
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glory,  than  he  is  (as  I  may  say)  zealous  of  our  good. 
Nas  non  habemus  oiires,  sicut  Deus  habet  Unguam. 
If  he  should  speak  in  the  language  of  eternity,  who 
could  understand  him,  or  interpret  his  meaning  ? 
or  if  he  should  have  declared  his  truth  to  us  only 
in  a  way  of  the  purest  abstraction  that  human  souls 
are  capable  of,  how  should  then  the  more  rude  and 
illiterate  sort  of  men  have  been  able  to  apprehend 
it  ?  Truth  is  content,  when  it  comes  into  the  world, 
to  wear  our  mantles,  to  learn  our  language,  to  con- 
form itself  as  it  were  to  our  dress  and  fashions :  it 
affects  not  that  state  or Jastus  which  the  disdainful 
rhetorician  sets  out  his  style  witha],  non  Tarentinis 
out  SicuUs  hwc  scriUmus  ;  but  it  speaks  with  the 
most  idiotical  sort  of  men  in  the  most  idiotical  way, 
and  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  as  every  son  of 
truth  should  do,  for  their  good.     Which  was  well 
observed  in  that  old  cabalistical  axiom  among  the 
Jews,  lumen  supernum  ntmquam  descendit  sine  indu- 
mento*     And  therefore,  it  may  be,  the  best  way  to 
understand  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  not  rigidly  to  examine  it  upon  philosophical 
interrogatories,  or  to  bring  it  under  the  scrutiny  of 
school  definitions  and  distinctions.     It  speaks  not 
to  us  so  much  in  the  tongue  of  the  learned  sophies 
of  the  world,  as  in  the  plainest  and  most  vulgar  di- 
alect that  may  be.    Which  the  Jews  constantly  ob- 
served and  took  notice  of,  and  therefore  it  was  one 
common  rule  among  them  for  a  true  understanding 
of  the  Scripture,.  a^K  '^n  t>\dV3  n'lyi  ninnn  lex 
loquitur  Ungud  Jitiorum  hominum.     Which  Maimo- 
nides  expounds  thus,  *  quicquid  homines  ah  initio  co-^ 

*  More  Nrvoeh.  par.  I.  c,  96. 
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gitaiionis  suas  intelSgentid  et  imaginatione  sud  pos- 
sunt  assequij  id  in  Scriptura  attribmtvr  Creatori. 
And  therefore  we  find  almost  all  corporeal  proper- 
ties attributed  to  God  in  Scripture,  qiua  valgus  ho- 
mmum  ah  initio  cogitationis  entitatem  non  apprehen^ 
dunty  nisi  in  rebus  corpareis,  as  the  same  author  ob- 
serves. But  such  of  them  as  sound  imperfection 
in  vulgar  ears,  as  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  like, 
thesie  (saitii  he)  the  Scripture  no  where  attributes 
to  him.  The  reason  of  this  plain  and  idiotical  style 
of  Scripture  it  may  be  worth  our  farther  taking  no- 
tice of,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  the  forenamed  author, 
chap.  83.  H(Bc  causa  est  propter  quam  lea:  loquitur 
Sngud  JiUorum  hominunty  &c.  *  For  this  reason  the 
law  speaks  according  to  the  language  of  the  sons 
of  men,  because  it  is  the  most  commodious  and 
easy  way  of  initiating  and  teaching  children,  wo- 
men, and  the  common  people,  who  have  not  ability 
to  apprehend  things  according  to  the  very  nature 
and  essence  of  them/  And  in  chap.  34.  Et  si  per 
exempla  et  simiKtudines  non  deduceremur^  &c.  *  And 
if  we  were  not  led  to  the  knowledge  of  things  by 
examples  and  similitudes,  but  were  put  to  learn 
and  understand  all  things  in  their  foimal  notions 
and  essential  definitions,  and  were  to  believe  no- 
thing but  upon  preceding  demonstrations ;  then  we 
may  wdl  think  that  (seeing  this  cannot  be  done 
but  after  long  preparations)  the  greater  part  of  men 
would  be  at  the  conclusion  of  their  days,  before 
they  could  know  whether  there  be  a  God  or  no,*  &c. 
Hence  is  that  axiom  so  frequent  among  the  Jewish 
doctors,  Magna  est  virtus  velfortttudo  prophetarum^ 
qui  assimilant  formam  cum  formante  eam^  i.  e. 
*  Great  is  the  power  of  the  prophets,  who  while 

Am 
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they  looked  down  upon  thei^  sensible  and  conspi* 
cable  things»  were  able  to  furnish  out  the  notion  of 
intelligible  and  inconspicable  beings  thereby^  to  the 
rude  senses  of  illiterate  people.' 

The  Scripture  was  not  writ  for  sagacious  and  ab- 
stracted minds  only»  or  philosophical  heads;  for 
then  how  few  are  there  that  should  have  been 
taught  the  true  knowledge  of  God  thereby  ?  FkU 
Jilios  ccenacu&i  et  erantpaucif  was  an  ancient  Jew- 
ish proverb.  We  are  not  always  rigidly  to  adhere 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  text  There  is  a  rnbu  and 
a  nnoa  in  the  Scripture,  as  the  Jewish  interpreters 
observe.  We  must  not  think  that  it  always  gives 
us  formal  definitions  of  things^  for  it  speaks  com- 
monly according  to  vulgar  apprehension :  as  when 
it  tells  of  **  the  ends  of  the  heaven,"  •  which  now 
almost  every  idiot  knows  hath  no  ends  at  all.  So 
when  it  tells  us  that  **  God  breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul ;"  t 
the  expression  is  very  idiotical  as  may  be,  and 
seems  to  comply  with  that  vulgar  conceit,  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  vital 
breatli  or  air:  and  yet  the  immortality  thereof 
is  evidently  insinuated  in  setting  forth  a  double 
orij^nal  of  the  two  parts  of  man,  his  body  and  his 
soul }  the  one  of  which  is  brought  in  as  arising  up 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  the  other  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  breath  of  God  himself. 

So  we  find  very  vulgar  expressions  concerning 
God  himself,  besides  those  which  attribute  sensa^ 
tion  apd  motion  to  him,  as  when  he  is  set  forth  as 
^<  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  ridii^  upon 

•  PmO.  six.  6.     Mattb.  xiiv.  31.  f  G^n.  u.  7* 
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the  doudS)  sitting  in  heaven/'  and  the  like,  whieh 
^seem  to  determine  his  indifferent  omnipresence  to 
some  peculiar  place:  whereas  indeed  such  pas- 
sages as  these  can  be  fetched  from  nothing  else  but 
those  crass  apprehensions  which  the  generality  of 
men  have  of  God,  as  being  most  there^  fvcmi  whence 
the  objects  of  dread  and  admiration  most  of  all 
smite  and  insinuate  themselves  into  their  senses,  as 
they  do  from  the  air,  clouds,  winds,  or  heaven,.  So 
the  state  of  hell  and  misery  is  set  forth  by  such  de^ 
nommations  as  were  most  apt  to  strike  a  terror  in* 
to  the  minds  of  men,  and  accordingly  it  is  called 
.  costiis  gigantmi,  the  place  where  all  those  <^  giants, 
whom  divine  vengeance  pursued  in  the  general  de^ 
hige,  were  assembled  together,  as  it  is  well  observe 
ed  by  a  late  author  *  of  our  own  upon  Prov.  xxi. 
16.  '<  The  man  that  wander^th  out  of  the  way 
of  understanding,''  in  coetu  gigantum  commorabitur. 
And  accordingly  we  find  the  state  and  condition 
of  these  expressed,  gigantes  gemunt  sub  aquis^ 
et  qui  habitant  cum  iis.  Nadus  est  infemus  coram 
illOf  et  nullum  est  operimenium  perditioniy  as  the  vul- 
gar Latin  renders  it,  **  The  giants  groan  under  the 
waters,  and  they  that  dwell  with  them.  Hell  is 
naked  before  him,  (that  is,  God,)  and  destruction 
hath  no  covering.''  t  In  like  manner  our  Saviour 
sets  forth  hell  as  a  great  valley  of  fire  like  that  of 
Hinnom,  which  was  prepared  with  a  great  deal  x>f 
skill,  to  torture  and  torment  the  devils  in.  Again 
we  find  heaven  set  forth  sometimes  as  a  place  of 
continual  banqueting,  where,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish customs,  they  should  lie  down  in  one  another's 

*  Mn.  Mede  in  Diatrib.  fint  p«t.  f  Jobxifi  5,  6. 
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bosoms  at  a  perpetual  feast :  sometimes  as  a  panu 
dise.  furnished  with  ^  kinds  of  delight  and  pleasure. 
Again,  when  the  Scripture  would  insinuate  God's 
seriousness  and  reality  in  any  thing,  it  brings  him 
in  as  ordering  it  a  great,  while  ago,  before  the  foun- 
dation, of  the  world  was  laid,  as  if  *  he  more  r^ard- 
ed  that  than  the  building  of  the  world. 

I  might  instance  in  many  more  things  of  this  na- 
ture,  wherein  the  philosophical  or  physical  nature 
and  Uteral  verily  of  things  cannot  so  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  set  forth  to  us,  as  the  moral  and  dieo- 
logical.  But  I  shall  leave  this  argument,  and  now 
come  more  precisely  to  consider , the  nature  of  pro^ 
phecy,  by  which  God  flows  in  upon  the  nunds  of 
men  extrinsically  to  their  own  pn^er  operations, 
and  conveys  truth  immediately  from  himself  jnto 
them. 


■s. 


CHAP.  II. 

Thai  the  frophetical  gpirtt  did  not  alnxoft  manifest  itself  nntk  the 
same  deamess  and  evidence.  The  gradual  difference  of  divine 
illuminatian  between  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagiograpkL 
A  general  survey  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  properly  so  called. 
Of  the  joint  impressions  and  operations  of  the  understanding  and 
fancy  in  prophecy.  Of  the  four  degrees  of  prophecy.  The  dif* 
ferenee  between  a  vision  and  a  dream> 

JdUT  before  we  do  this,  we. shall  briefly  premise 
something  in  general  concerning  that  gradual  vari- 
ety whereby  these  divine  enthusiasms  were  disco- 
vered to  the  prophets  of  old*     The  prophetical 
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spirit  did  not  always  manifest  itself  eodem  vigore  lu^ 
tmniSf  vdth  the  same  clearness  and  evidence,  in  the 
same  exaltaticm,  of  its  light :  but  sometimes  that 
light  was  more  strong  and  vivid,  sometimes  moite 
wan  and  obscure ;  which  seems  to  be  insinuated  in 
that  passage,  *<  God  who  in  time  past  spake  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,''  *  mdkufM^g  »ou  tAjut^ 
xmq.  So  we  find  an  evident  difference  of  prc^heti- 
cal  illumination  asserted  in  Scripture  between  Mo* 
ses  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  ^*  and  there  arose 
not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom 
the  Lord  knew  face  to  fiice  :*'  t  which  words  have  a 
manifest  reference  to  that  which  God  himself^  in  a 
more  public  and  c^en  way,  declared  concerning. 
Moses,  upon  occasion  of  some  arrogant  speeches  of 
Aaron  and  Miriam,  who  would  equalise  their  own 
degree  of  prophecy  to  tifiat  of  Moses.  "  And  the 
Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and 
stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  called 
Aaron  and  Miriam;  and  they  both  came  forth: 
and  he  said,  Hear  my  words ;  if  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known 
unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 
dream  :  my  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful 
in  all  mine  house ;  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches; 
and ,  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold. 
Wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against 
my  servant  Moses  '^^t  In  which  words  that  degree 
of  divine  illumination  whereby  God  made  himself 
known  to  Moses  seems  to  be  set  forth  as  something 
transcendent  to  the  prophetical  illumination :  and 

•  H«bb  L  1.  f  Dent  ixxiv.  la         i  Numb.  z&. 
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SO  the  phrase  of  the  New  Testament  is  wont  to 
distinguish  between  Moses  and  the  prophets,  aA  if 
indeed  Moses  had  been  greater  than  any  prophet 
But  besides  this  gradual  difference  between  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  there  is  another  difference  very 
famous  amongst  the  Jewish  writers  between  the  pro- 
phets  and  the  hagiographi,  which  hagiographi  were 
supposed  by  them  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  pro- 
phets.  But  what  this  difference  between  them  was, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  more  fully  hereafter. 

Having  briefly  premised  this,  and  glanced  at  a 
threefold  inspiration  relating  to  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  the  hagiographi ;  we  shall  first  of  all  inquire 
•into  the  nature  of  that  which  is  peculiarly  amongst 
the  Jews  called  prophetical.  And  this  is  thus  de- 
fined to  us  by  Maimonides,*  Veritas  etquidditaspro^ 
pheti(B  mhil  aliud  est  qudm  influentia  d  Deo  opthno 
maaimOi  mediante  inteUectu  agente^  super  facuL 
totem  rationalem  primd,  deinde  super  Jacultatem 
hnaginatricem  mfluens^  u  e.  *  The  true  essence  of 
prophecy  is  nothing  else  but  an  influence  from  the 
Deity  upon  the  rational  first,  and  afterwards  the 
imaginative  faculty,  by  the  mediation  of  the  active 
intellect.*  Which  definition  belongs  indeed  to  pro^ 
phecy  as  it  is  technically  so  called,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  Maimonides  both  from  that  degree  of  divine 
illumination  which  was  above  it,  which  the  masters 
constantiy  attribute  to  Moses,  and  from  that  other 
degree  inferior  to  it,  which  they  call  enipn  nn  spi- 
ritus  sanctuSf  that  holy  Spirit  that  moved  in  the 
souls  of  the  hagiographi. 

But  Rabbi  Joseph  Albot  hath  given  m  a  more 

•  More  Kev.  par.  li.  cap^  56.    f  ^Min#L  cvp,  8,  Dt  Fundamenlk  Fid«. 
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extensive  description^  so  as  to  take  in  also  the  gra^ 
du$Mosaicus^  nvit  nam  ron  ^  fo'^'  csttrpra  irnw  j^wr  kw 
'w  carina  i.  ^.  •  Pr<q)hecy  is  an  influence  from  God 
upon  the  rational  faculty,  either  by  the  mediation 
of  the  fancy  or  otherwise :  and  this  influence,  whe- 
ther by  the  ministry  of  an  angel  or  otherwise,  makes 
a  ipan  to  know  such  things  as  by  his  natural  abiU* 
ties  he  could  not  attain  to  the  knowledge  of/ 
Though  here  our  author  seems  too  much  to  have 
straightened  the  latitude  of  prophetical  influence, 
whereby  (as  we  intimated  before)  not  only  those 
pieces  of  divine  truth  may  be  communicated  to  the 
souls  of  men  which  are  not  contained  within  their 
own  ideas,  but  also  those  may  be  excited  which 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with,  and  dependence 
upon,  reason. 

But  the  main  thing  that  we  shall  observe  in  this 
description  is,  that  faculty  or  power  of  the  soul 
upon  which  these  extraordinary  impressions  of  di* 
vine  light  or  influence  are  made ;  which  in  all  pro- 
per prophecy  is  both  the  rational,  and  imaginative 
power.  For  in  this  case  they  supposed  the  imagin* 
ative  power  to  be  set  forth  as  a  stage,  upon  which 
certain  visa  and  simulacra  were  represented  to  their 
understandings,  just  indeed  as  they  are  to  us  in  our 
common  dreams ;  only  tiiat  the  understandings  of 
the  prophets  were  always  kept  awake  and  strongly 
acted  by  God  in  the  midst  of  these  apparitions,  to 
see  the  intelligible  mysteries  in  them,  and  so  in 
these  types  and  shadows,  which  were  symbols  of 
some  spiritual  things,  to  behold  the  antitypes  them- 
selves :  which  is  the  meaning  of  that  old  maxim  of 
the  Jews  which  we  formerly  cited  out  of  Maimo- 
nides.  Magna  est  virtus  seufortitudo  prophetarum 
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gui  assimlant  formam  cum  firmante  earn.  But  in 
case  the  imaginative  faculty  be  not  thus  set  forth 
as  the  scene  of  all  prophetical  illumination,  but  that 
the  impressions  of  things  nakedly  without. any 
schemes  or  pictures  be  made  immediately  upon  the 
understanding  itself,  then  is  it  reckoned  to  be  the 
gradm  Mosaicus^  wherein  God  speaks  as  it  were 
"  face  to  face  ;**  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Accordingly  R.  Albo,  in  the  book  before  cited 
and  tenth  chapter,  hath  distinguished  prophecy 
into  these  four  degrees.  The  ^rst  and  lowest  of 
all  is,  when  the  imaginative  power  is  most  predo- 
minant, so  that  the  impressions  made  upon  it  are 
too  busy,  and  the  scene  becomes  too  turbulent  for 
the  rational  faculty  to  discern  the  true  mystical  and 
anagogical  sense  o£  them  clearly ;  and  in  this  case 
the  enthusiasms  spend  themselves  extremely  in  pa- 
rables, similitudes  and  allegories,  in  a  dark  and  ob- 
sciu^  manner,  as  is  very  manifest  in  Zechariah's,  and 
many  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies,  as  also  those  of  Dan- 
iel :  where,  though  we  have  first  the  outward  frame 
of  things  dramatically  set  forth  so  potently  in  the 
prophet's  fancy,  as  that  his  mind  was  not  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  the  mystical  meaning,  yet  that 
was  afterwards  made  known  to  him,  but  yet  with 
much  obscurity  still  attending  it. 

This  declining  state  of  prophecy  the  Jews  sup- 
posed then  principally  to  have  been,  and  this  divine 
illumination  to  have  been  then,  setting  in  the  horizon 
of  the  Jewish  church,  when  they  were  carried  cap- 
tive into  fiabylon.  AUwhich  wemay  take  alittlemore 
fully  from  our  author  himself*  "oi  r-uuma  pm  nww  *o, 

•  Book  iii.  chap.  17. 
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h  e*  ^  £veiy  prqpbet  tliat  is  of  i^  strong,  mgadom^ 
and  piercing  understaodingp  viU  supprehmd  the 
thiag  nftkedly  mthout  any  similitude  whence  it 
corqiea  to  pass  that  all  his  sayings  prove  distinct  and 
clear^  and  free  from  all  obscurity,  having  a  literal 
truth  in'  tbem ;  but  a  prophet  of  ap  inferior  rank 
or  d^ree,  his  words  are  obscure,  inwrapped  in  rid* 
dies  and  parables,  and  therefiore  have  not  a  literal 
but  allegoricsd  truth  contained  in  them*^  Thus  he* 
And  so  afterwards^  according  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Jewish  masters,  he  tells  us  that  after  the 
captivity,  in  the  twilight  of  prophecy,  Ezekiel  be* 
gan  to  speak  altogether  in  riddles  and  parables ; 
and  90  he  himself  comi^ains  to  God,  <*  Ah  Lord 
God,  they  say  of  me.  Doth  he  not  speak  para* 

The  4ecQfid  degree  which  our  £aremeotioned  aai^ 
^r  makes  of  prophecy  is,  when  the  strength  ei 
the  iipaginative  and  rational  powers  equally  balaace 
each  other. 

The  tMrd  is,  when  the  rational  power  is  most  pre* 
dominant ;  in  which  case  (as  we  heard  before)  the 
wmi  of  the  prophet  is  Mfi  to  strip  tfaose^  things, 
Aat  are  represented  to  it  in  the  glass  of  fancy,  of 
all  their  materiality  and  smsil)le  nature,  and  ap- 
prehend them  more  distinctly  in  their  own  naked 
esaence* 

^  The  last  and  highest  is  the  gradm  MosaicWf  in 
which  all  imagination  ceas^,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  truth  descends  not  so  low  as  the  imaginative 
part,  but  is  made  in  the  highest  stage  of  reason 
and  understanding. 

But  we  shaU  hereafter  speak  more  fully  concern* 

•  Eiek.  xz.  49.  r 
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ing  the  several  degrees  of  prophetical  inspiration, 
and  discourse  more  particularly  of  the  Ruach  hak- 
kodeshy  the ,  highest  degree  of  prophecy  or  gradus 
Mosakus,  and  Bath  coif  or  the  lowest  degree  of 
prophecy. 

.  Seeing  then,  that  generally,  all  prophecy  or  pro- 
phetical enthusiasm  lies  in  the  joint  impressions 
and  operations  of  both  these  forementioned  facul- 
ties, the  Jews  were  wont  to  understand  that  place* 
as  generally  decyphering  that  state  or  degree  of 
prophecy  by  which  God  would  discovei:  himself  to 
all  those  prophets  that  ever  should  arise  up  amongst 
them,  or  ever  had  been,  except  Moses  and  the 
Messiah.  And  there  are  only  these  two  ways  de- 
clared, whereby  God  would  reveal  himself  to  every 
other  prophet,  either  in  a  vision  or  a  dream  ;t  both 
which  are  perpetually  attended  with,  those  visa  and 
simulacra  sensibilia  as  must  needs  be  impressed 
upon  common  sense  or  fancy,  whereby  the  prophets 
seemed  to  have  all  their  senses  waking  and  exercis- 
ing their  several  functions,  though  indeed  all  was 
but  scenical  or  dramatical.  According  to  this  two- 
fold way  of  divine  inspiration,  the  prophet  Joel 
foretels  the  nature  of  that  prophetical  spirit  that 
should  be  poured  out  in  the  latter  times  ;t  and  we 
have  the  false  prophets  brought  in  as  endeavouring 
apishly  to  imitate  the  true  prophets  of  God,  in  for- 
tifying their  fancies  by  the  power  of  divination, 
that  tiiey  might  talk  of  dreams  and  visions  when 
they  came  among  the  people.  §' 

*  NumK  xii.  6,  &c. 

f  In  iatts  duabus  partibus,  somnio  et  visione,  oondnentur  omncs  propbetiK 
gradus.  .MaimoD.  in  More  Kev.  Part  II.  .cap.  36. 
I  JoeL  ii.  28. 
§  Jer.  xiv.  14. 
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Now  for  the  dj£feience  of  these  two»  a  dream 
and  a  visioiiy  it  seems  rather  to  lie  in  circumstan- 
tials than  in  any  thing  essential ;  and  therefore 
Maimonides  tells  us,*  that  in  a  dream  a  voice  was 
frequently  heard,  which  was  not  usual  in  a  visioflu 
But  the  representation  of*  itivine  things  by  some 
aensihle  images  or  some  narrative  voice  must  needs 
be  in  them  both.  But  yet  the  Jews  are  wont  to 
make  a  vision  superior  to  a  dream,  as  represent* 
ing  things 'more  to  the  life,  which  indeed  seizeth 
upon  the  prophet  while  he  is  awake,  but  it  no 
sooner  surpriseth  him  than  all  his  exteroal  senses 
are  bound;  and  so  it  often  declines  into  a  true 
dream,  as  Maimonides,  in  the  place  forenamed, 
proves  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  where  the  vi- 
^oa  in  which  God  had  appeared  to  him(as  it  is  re- 
Jated  Gen.  xv«  1.)  passed  into  a  sleep.  ^  And  when 
the  sua  was  going  down,  a  deep  sleep  &U  upon 
Abraham ;  and,  lo,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell 
iiponhim.''t  Which  wonii  seem  to  be  nothing  else 
but  a  description  of  that  passage  which  he  had  by 
sleep  out  of  his  vision  into  a  dream. 

Now  these  ecstatical  impressions,  wherdby  the 
imagination  and  mind  of  the  prophet  was  thus  ra- 
vished fiom  itself,  and  was  made  subject  wholly  to 
some  agrat,  uitellect  informing  it  and  shining  upon 
it,  I  suppose  St.  Paul  had  respect  to.  ^  Now  we 
see  ii  iffirr^v  h  amyfMtrii  by  a  glass,  in  riddles  or 
parables  ;t  for  so  he  ^ems  to  compare  the  highest 
illuminations  which  we  have  here,  with  that  con- 
stant irradiation  of  the  Divinity  upon  tiie  souls  of 
men  in  the  life  to  come :  and  this  glassing  of  di- 

*  ^atm.  Part  IL  Mora  Ner.  cap.  45.    f  ^'"^  >^*  ^^    t  ^  ^^»  ^"*  1^* 
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vine  things  by  hieroglyphics  and  emblems  in  the 
fancy  which  hie  speaks  of^  was  the  proper  way  of 
prophetical  inspiration. 

For  the  further  clearing  of  which,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  one  passage  more  out  of  a  Jewish  writer, 
that  is,  R.  Bechai,  concerning  this  present  argu- 
ment* 'w  D^vasn  nwtr  nmaa  ^tnarh  mn  vohUt  Dens  assp- 

milare  prophetiam  reUquorum  propfietarum  homini 
speculum  inspicienti,  prout  itmutmt  Rabbini  nostri 
tUo  aaiamate  proverbiaU,   nemo  inspiciat  specuium 
sahbato  :  illud  speculum  est  vitreum^  in  quo  reflectitur 
homini  sua  ipsiusjbrma  et  imago  per  vim  refleaivam 
specvUj  cum  revera  nihil  ejusmodi  in  specuh  reaUter 
existat.     Talis  erat  prophetia  reUquorum  prophAa- 
rumj  eo  quad  contuebaniur  sacras  etpuras  imagines  et 
lumina  supema^  ex  medio  splendoris  et  puritatis  isto^ 
rum  lumimtm  reaUum^  vistB  sunt  iUissimilitudines,  vi^ 
sm  sunt  illis  tales  formce  quotes  suntfamuB  kummue. 
By  which  he  seems  to  refer  to  those  images  of 
the  living  creatures  represented  in  a  prophetical 
vision  to  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  ;  but  generally  inti- 
mates thus  much  to  us,  that  the  light  and  splendour 
of  prophetical  illumination  was  not  so  triumphant 
over  the  prophet's  fancy,  but  that  he  viewed  his 
own  image,  and  saw  like  a  man,  and  understood 
things  after  the  manner  of  men  in  all  these  pro- 
phetical visions. 

*  Cooi.  in  NiuD.  zii.  6. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Ham  ike  propkeikal dreamt  did  diferJhmaUoiherk^^ 

recorded  m  Scripture.     This  Jurther  illustrated  out  of  several 
passages  cf  Philo  Judasus  pertinent  to  this  purpose, 

W  E  have  now  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  na- 
ture of  prophecy,  which  is  always  attended,  as  we 
have  shown,  with  a  vision  or  a  dream,  though  in- 
deed there  is  no  dream  properly  without  a  vision. 
And  here,  before  we  pass  from  hence,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  notice  of  a  main  distinction  the 
Hebrew  doctors  are  wont  to  make  of  dreams,  lest  we 
mistake  all  those  dreams  which  we  meet  with  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  take  them  all  for  prophetical,  whereas  many 
of  them  were  not  such.  For  though  indeed  they  were 
all  ^taTtfj^Tm  sent  by  God,  yet  many  were  sent  as 
monitions  and  instructions,  and  had  not  the  true 
force  and  vigour  of  prophetical  dreams  in  them; 
and  so  they  are  wont  commonly  to  distinguish  be- 
tween p^  ^shn  and'^wan  oiSn.  There  are  somnia  vera^ 
and  somnia  prophetica :  and  these  Maimonides  hath 
thus  generally  characterized,*  quando  dicitur,  Deus 
vemt  ad  N.  in  somnio  noctis^  id  prophetia  nunime 
mmcupari  potest^  neque  vir  taJis^" propheta^  &c. 
•  When  it  is  said  in  holy  writ,  that  God  came  to 
such  a  man  in  a  dream  of  the  night,  that  cannot  be 
call^  a  prophecy,  nor  such  a  man  a  prophet ;  for 
the  meaning  is  no  more  than  this,  that  some  admo- 
nition or  instruction  was  given  by  God  to  such  a 
man,  and  that  it  was  in  a  dream/  Of  this  sort  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  Hebrew  writers  hold  those 

*  Mura  Nev.  F  rt  II.  cap.  41. 
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dreams  to  be  which  were  sent  to  Hiaraoh,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar^  Abimelech,  and  Labanj  upon  which 
two  last  our  author  observes  the  great  caution  of 
Onkelos  the  proselyte,  who  was  instructed  in  tbe 
Jewish  learning  by  R.  Eleazar  and  R.  Joshua,  the 
most  famous  doctors  of  that  age,  that  in  his  pre- 
face to  those  dreams  of  Laban  and  Abimelech  he 
says,  et  venit  verbum  d  Domino :  but  doth  not  say,  as 
when  the  dreams  were  prophetical,  et  reveUrdt  se 
Dominus.  Besides,  a  main  reason  for  which  they 
deny  those  dreams  to  be  prophetical  is,  that  they 
that  were  made  partakers  of  them  were  unsanctified 
men  ;  whereas  it  is  a  tradition  amongst  them,  that 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  communicated  to  any 
but  good  men. 

But  indeed  the  main  difference  between  these 
two  sorts  of  dreams  seems  to  consist  in  this,  that 
such  as  were  not  prophetical  were  much  weaker  in 
their  energy  upon  the  imagination  than  the  other 
were,  in  so  much  that  they  wanted  the  strength  and 
force  of  a  divine  evidence,  so  as  to  give  a  plenary 
assurance  to  the  mind  of  him  who  was  the  subject 
of  them,  of  their  divine  original ;  as  we  see  in  those 
dreams  of  Solomon,*  where  it  is  said  of  him,  when 
he  awoke  he  said,  **  Behold  it  was  a  dream  i"  as  if 
he  had  not  been  effectually  confirmed  from  the 
energy  of  the  dream  itself  that  it  was  a  true  pro- 
phetical influx. 

But  there  is  yet  another  difference  they  are  wont 
to  make  between  them,  which  is,  that  these  somrua 
vera  or  wu^rixA  ordinarily  contained  in  them  ^orcn 
^shsD  something  that  was  kf^op  or  void  of  reality : 

*  I  King!  iiL  ^-15.  and  is.  8. 
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as  in  that  dream  of  Joseph  concerning  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  eleven  stars  bowing  down  to  him  j 
whereas  his  mother,  which  should  there  have  been 
signified  by  the  moon,  was  dead  and  buried  before, 
and  so  incapable  of  performing  that  respect  to  him 
which  the  other  at  last  did.  Upon  occasion  of 
which  dream  the  Gemarist  doctors  *  have  framed 
this  axiom,  «<^3  :nhrh^sM  ynt  jd  jnnKSs'  -la*?  iM«e  riwr  ora 
crrboa  anan,  *  As  there  is  nO  com  without  straw,  so 
neither  is  there  any  mere  dream  without  something 
that  is  igyoV,  void  of  reality,  and  insignificant.  Ac- 
cordingly  Rab.  Albo  t  hath  framed  this  distinction 
between  them,  ^^  nmajm  o^Soa  onan  163  oiSn  v^ 
'nam  jniif  yip  <  There  is  no  mere  dream  without  some- 
thing in  it  that  is  agyos  but  prophecy  is  a  thing 
wholly  and  most  exactly  true/ 

The  general  difference  between  prophetical 
dreams  and  those  tiiat  are  merely  nouthetical  or 
monitory,  and  all  else  which  we  find  recorded  in 

-  • 

Scripture,  Philo  Jud.  in  his  Tract  Tsgi  roS  ^^orifMrovs 
iimi  ovii^vgy  and  elsewhere,  hath  at  large  laid  down. 
The  proper  character  of  those  that  were  propheti- 
cal he  clearly  insinuates  to  be  that  ecstatiod  rapture 
whereby  in  all  prophetical  dreams  some  more  po- 
tent cause,  acting  upon  the  mind  and  imagination 
of  the  prophets,  snatched  them  from  themselves, 
and  so  left  more  potent  and  evident  impressions 
upon  them. 

I  shall  the  more  largely  set  down  his  notion,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  the  clearing  of  the  business  in  hand, 
and  is,  I  think,  much  obscured,  if  not  totally  cor- 
rupted by  his  translator  Gelenius.     His  design  is 

*  Beracboth,  cap.  ix.  f  Maam.  in.  cap.  9. 
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indeed  to  3how»  that  Moses  taught  these  several 
ways  whereby  dreams  are  conveyed  from  heaven, 
that  so  his  sublime  and  recondite  doctrine  might  be 
the  better  hid  up  therein  i  and  therefore  sailing  be- 
tween Cabbalism  and  Platoni^m,  he  gropes  after  an 
all^orical  and  mystical  meaning  in  them  all.  His 
^rst  sort  of  divine  dreaips  he  thus  defines,  ro  fw 

ws  f 0(  ni^v  (Ah  &if9^%  yfi^Hi^  ^l  iwrS^  ^  The  first 
kind  was  when  God  himself  did  begin  the  motion 
i^  the  fancyi  &nd  secretly  whispered  such  things  as 
fff^  unknown  indeed  to  us,  but  perfectly  knowq  to 
himflelf/  And  of  this  sort  he  makes  Joseph's 
drawis,  the  sense  whereof  was  unknown  to  Joseph 
himself  at  first,  and  then  runs  out  into  an  aUegori- 
cal  exposition  of  them  in  the  book  entitled  Joseph. 
The  second  kind  is  this,  T^  vf^s^i  d/Wd^  ^ 

9iid^>^(Mm>  &c»  '  When  our  rational  faculty,  bediig 
moved  together  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  and 
filled  with  a  divinely-inspired  fijry,  doth  predict 
those  things  that  are  to  come/  In  which  words, 
by  his  4^  ^^  ^^  he  mfsans  the  s^mie  thioig 
with  that  which  in  a  former  book  about  the  sw^ 
urgument  he  had  called  tfiit  ^T^p  mn  <  the  mind  of 
the  universe/  which  mingling  its  influence  with  our 
Hiiiids,  begets  these  7e^}fiam  or  previsions.  And 
this  is  nothing  else  but  that  which  others  of  bis 
tribe  call  SannHw  or  intdleeiua  agens^  which  it 
seems  he  understood  to  be  the  same  with  muma 
rmmdi^  or  ^  universal  soul,'  as  it  is  described  by  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists.  Qf*dus  sortofdramns 
he  makes  those  of  Jacob's  ladder  and  of  Laban's 
sheep.     And  these  kinds  of  dreams,  viz.  that  where- 
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in  the  intettectus  agens  doth  simply  act  upon  our 
minds  as  patients'  to  it,  and  diat  wherein  our  minds 
do  co-operate  with  the  universal  soul,  and  so  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  influx,  he  thus  compares 
tpgetilier ;  A/j  o  h^o^dnng  r&g  fii»  x»m  to  Tg£roir  (ny« 
fkouvifitfog  (poaraffla/Sj  rgoofSg  x&n)  xn)  kgiiiihMg  Sfi^w^iy^ 
St$  roS  &9oS  xipiffiidH:  cafiffiit  wmrnL  isa  rZif  inifw 
vsrojSoXXorror  ra^  ^  xttrc^  ri  hut^ov,  out$  ff^ifu  fTjkoiv* 
yOf,  ours  trMrUti  etya^  &c.  In  which  words  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  he  calls  the  matter  of  the  first  sort 
of  dreams  yfffi\uoiq  ffot^of  iotxorotf  which  Gelenijus 
hath  mistook  whilst  he  translates  it  Dei  oracuUs  cer^, 
lis  camoenientia.  With  his  leave  therefore  I  should 
thus  interpret  that  whole  passage,  Qmre  Moses  so- 
cer  antistes  imUgitans  ittas  phantasias  guce  oboriwu 
tur  secundihn  primam  speciem^  eas  perspicui  dt  admo* 
dum  moM^sti  mdicavit ;  (i.  e«  by  adding  an  expll- 
cation  of  those  cenigmaia  of  Joseph's  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  sheaves,  which  he  himself  in  his  dream 
understood  not ;  which  explication  is  not  made  in 
the  examples  of  the  second  sort)  qtuppe  Deus  sub- 
jecit  iUas  phantasias  per  sonrnia  qtUB  similes  sunt  ve^ 
ris  praphetOSj  (L  e.  r-niD:i  nmaA  perfecta^  prophetice^ 
she '^^^^^  r^'^Tchrh  scmniis  propheticis,  uti  loqui  amant 
magistri^J  Secundi  verb  generis  somnia  nee  plani 
dUuddi  nee  valde  obscure  indigifavit ;  qualia  erant 
somma  de  scala  cceksti,  &c.  Now  these  dreams  of 
Joseph,  though  they  contained  matter  of  a  like  na- 
ture to  prophetical  inspiration,  yet  were  they  indeed 
not  such,  and  therefore  are  accounted  by  all  the 
Jewish  writers  only  as  somnia  vera  ;  and  so  our  au- 
thor endeavours  to  prove  very  fitly  to  our  purpose, 
though  indeed  upon  a  mistake  which  he  took  out 

Cc 
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of  the  vtTfAaa  of  Hie  seventy/  "Cifuih  9mih  VfUK 

[t  methought  we  were  binding  sheaves^' t]  'Tliat 
wofd  [methougfat]  is  the  language  of  one  thai  is  un- 
certain, dubious,  and  obacurelj  surmising ;  not  of 
one  tilat  is  firmly  assured^  and  plainly  sees  thii^ : 
indeed  it  very  well  befits  those  who  are  newly  awoke 
out  of  asonnd  sleep,  andhave  scarce  ceased  to  dreamy 
to  say  f methought ;]  not  those  who  are  fully  awake^ 
and  behold  all  thii^  clearly.  But  Jacob,  who  was 
more  exercised  in  divine  things,  hath  no  9ach  word 
as  [methougfat]}  when  he  speaks  of  hi&  dream,  but, 
says  he,  ^  Behold,  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and 
ti^  top  of  it  reached  up  to  heavai/' '  &c$  After  the 
flame  manner,  almost,  doth  Maimonides  in  his  More 
Nev«  distinguish  between  somma  vera  mdprophetica^ 
making  Jacob's  dreams  (as  aU  the  Jewish  writers 
do)  to  be  prophetical. 

The  third  kind  of  dreams  mentioned  by  Philo  is 
thus  laid  down  by  him,  ^vfufrmtu  Vi  ri  r^f  cIBof, 
osrorar  w  rmg  vx¥mg  H^iavr^  ^  '^i^^  Myw/uiiv,  xcu  omi- 

yf^MTinSji  ra  iJii>^3^d¥ra  ^s^sr/^ii,  L  e.  *  The  third  kind  v^^ 
when  in  sleep  the  soul  being  moved  of  itself,  and 
agitating  itself,  is  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  rage,  and 
in  a  divine  fury  doth  foretell  future  things  by  a 
prophetic  faculty/  And  then,  which  is  m<Mre  to  our 
purpose,  he  thus  sets  forth  the  nature  of  those  fan- 

*  Though  he  was  a  Jew,  yet  was  he  trained  up  amongst  the  Gie^  and  not 
wcU  acqwsanted  whfa  the  Hebrew  bmgiiage. 
f  Which  word  is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
\  Oen.  xxxm  7. 
§  Gen*  XYviii.  12. 
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cies  which  discover  themselves  in  these  kind  of 
dreams.     A/  il  xarcL  to  rfiTO¥  $Bog  pi^rwtim  /M^Xor 

u€.  ^Tlie  phantasms  wfaic^bek>ng-to  the  tinrd  load, 
are  more  plainly  declared  by  Moses  liian  the  for- 
mer; for,  containing  a  very  profound  and  dark 
meaning,  they  required  to  the  explaining  q£  them  a 
knowledge  cf  die  art  of  ioterpretiag  4feivm& :  as 
tiiOBe  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  his  bader,  and  baker,  and 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  were  only  amazed  and 
dazzled  with  those  strange  apparitions  that  were 
made  to  than,  but  not  at  all  enlightened  by  them. 
These  are  <>f  liiat  kind  which  Plato  sometimes 
speaks  of,  that  cannot  be  understood  withotrt  a  pro* 
phet ;  and  therefore  he  would  have  some  prophet 
or  wise  man  always  set  over  this  f&arr/xi}.  Thus  we 
have  seen  these  three  sorts  of  dreams  according  to 
Fhilcv  the  first  and  last  whereof  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors conjoin  together,  and  constantly  prefer  the 
oneirocntics  of  them,  to  the  dreamers  themselves : 
and  therefore,  whereas  they  depress  the  notion  of 
them  ccHiaideiied  tn  themselves  below  any  degree  of 
prophecyt  y^  the  interpretation  oS  them  they  att|i- 
bate  to  the  vi«pn  nn  or  Holy  l^aint;  except  there  be 
an  interpretation  of  the  dream  an  the  dream  itself, 
so  that  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  be  fiiUy  satisfied 
both  in  the  meaning  and  divinity  thereof;  &r  then 
it  is  truly  propheticaL  And  thus  much  for  this 
particular. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

A  large  aecoimi  €f  the  d^eremx  between  ike  true  propheOeal 
spirit  and  entkusiastical  impoeiures.  That  the  pseudthpropko' 
tical  spirit  is  seated  only  in  the  imaginative  powers  andfaadtiee 
inferior  to  reason.  That  Plato  and  other  wise  men  had  a  very 
low  opinion  ef  this  spirit,  and  of  the  gift  of  dmnationf  and  of 
comMng  the  orades.  Thai  the  true  prophetical  spirit  seatsiU 
stif  as  weU  in  the  rational  as  in  the  sensitive  powers,  and  that 
it  never  alienates  the  mind,  but  informs  and  enlightens  it*  This 
further  cleared  by  several  testiTnoniesJrom  Gentile  and  Christian 
writers  of  old.  An  account  <f  those  fears  and  consternations 
which  often  seized  upon  the  prophets.  How  the  prophets  per^ 
ceived  when  the  proj^tetical  influx  seized  t^Mfi  than.  The  dy^ 
ferent  evidence  and  energy  of  the  true  and  false  propheOcal 
spuvitm  ^ 

Jb  ROM  what  we  have  formerly  discoursed  con- 
cerning tlie  stage  of  fancy  and  imagination  upon 
which  those  visa  presented  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  the  prophet,  in  which  he  beheld  the  real  objects 
of  divine  truth  in  which  he  was  inspired  by  this 
means  ;  it  may  be  easily  apprehended  how  easy  a 
matter  it  might  be  for  the  Devil's  prophets  many 
times,  by  an  apish  imitation,  to  counterfeit  the  true 
prophets .  of  God,  and  how  sometimes  melanchdy 
and  turgent  fancies,  fortified  with  a  strong  power 
of  divination,  might  unfold  themselves  in  a  sem- 
blance of  true  enthusiasms.  For  indeed  herein  the 
prophetical  influx  seems  to  agree  with  a  mistaken 
enthusiasm,  that  both  of  them  make  strong  impres- 
sions upon  the  imaginative  powers,  and  require  the 
imaginative  faculty  to  be  vigorous  and  potent :  and 
therefore  Maimonides  tells  us  that  the  gift  of  divi- 
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nation,  which  consisted  in  a  mighty  force  of  ima- 
gination, was  always  given  to  the  prophets,  and  that 
this  and  a  spirit  of  fortitude  were  the  main  basis  of 
prophecy;*  DuasistasJacuUateSyf^rtitudinisscil^ 
et  dhinatiomSy  in  prophetis  Jbrtissimas  et  vehement 
tisshnas  esse  necesse  est,  &c.  u  e.^Itis  necessary  that 
these  two  faculties  of  fortitude  and  divination 
should  be  most  strong  and  vehement  in  the  pro- 
phets :  whereunto  if  at  any  time  there  was  an  ac- 
cession of  the  influence  of  the  intellect,  they  were 
th^i' beyond  measure  corroborated;  in  so  much 
that  (as  it  is  well  known)  it  hath  come  to  this,  that 
one  man  by  a  naked  staff  did  prevail  over  a  potent 
king,  and  most  manfully  delivered  a  whole  nation 
from  bondage,  viz.  after  it  was  said  to  him  '<  I  will 
be  with  thee/'t  And  though  there  be  different 
degrees  of  these  in  men,  yet  none  can  be  altogether 
without  that  fortitude  and  magnanimity*  So  it  was 
said  to  Jeremiah,  **  Be  not  dismayed  at  their 
faces,"  &c.t  **  Behold  I  have  made  thee  this  day 
a  defenced  dfy ;''  and  so  to  Ezekiel,  ''  Be  not  afraid 
of  them  nor  flieir  words  :"§  and  generally  in  all  the 
prophets  we  shall  find  a  great  fortitude  and  magna- 
nimily  of  spirit.  But  by  the  excellency  of  the 
gifl  of  divining  they  could  on  a  sudden  and  in  a 
moment  foretell  future  things ;  in  which  faculty 
notwithstanding  there  was  great  diversity.*  Thus 
he. 

It  will  not  be  therefore  any  great  digression 
here,  awhile  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  false  light 
which  pretends  to  prophecy^  but  is  not ;  as  being 


•  Mora  Ne?.  Part  IL  aqp.  98.    -  f  Ezod.  iu.  12. 

\  Jer.  xnu  18.  §  Eiek.  ii.  6. 
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sested  only  in  the  imaginative  power,  firom  whence 
'die  firat  occasion  of  this  deltision  ariaefhy  seeing 
that  power  is  also  the  seat  of  all  prophetical  visions 
For  tills  purpose  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  premise  that 
threefold  degree  of  cognitive  influence  pointed  out 
by  Maimonides.^  The^rs^  is  wholly  intellectual, 
descending  only  into  the  rational  &culty,  by  which 
that  is  extremely  £)rtified  and  strengthen^  in  tibe 
distinct  apprehension  of  metaphysical  truths,  flrom 
wiience,  as  he  tells  us,  ariseth  the  sect  of  philoso* 
Idlers,  and  contemplative  pensons*  The  second  iB 
jointly  into  tiie  xationsl  and  imaginative  faculty  to* 
gether,  and  fiom  thence  springs  the  sect  of  prophefau 
1^  Hard  into  the  imaginative  boly,  fi:om  whence 
proceeds  the  sect  of  politicians,  lawyers,  and  law* 
givers,  whose  coiiceptionB  only  run  in  a  secular 
diannel,  as  also  the  sect  of  divineni,  enchanters, 
dreamers,  and  soothsayers* 

We  shall  copy  out  of  him  a  character  of  some  of 
this  third  sort,  the  rather  because  it  so  graphically 
delineates  to  us  many  entiiusiastical  impostors  of . 
our  j^a  His  words  are  these^  Hk  tJero  tmmendus 
€Sp  ejptsfiio  genere  €$se  quosdam,  quihus  phantasut^ 
somnia  et  tcstases^  quotes  m  ptophetktvisione  esse  sa^ 
knt,  ita  ndrabiks  oivenkmtj  ut plant sibipersuadeant 
se  prophetas  esse^  &c.  i.  e,  ^  But  here  I  must  infonn 
thee,  that  there  are  some  c^  this  third  sort  who 
have  sometimes  such  strange  fancies,  dreams,  and  * 
ecstactes,  tiiat  they  take  themselves  for  prophets, 
and  much  marvel  that  they  have  such  fimctes  and 
imaginations ;  .conceiting  at  last  that  all  sciences 
and  faculties  are  without  any  pains  or  study  infused 

•  More  Ne¥.  Part  II.  cap.  37. 
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iatptbenu  Aiid  hence  it  is  that  thej  fall  iolograit 
ooofiiaons  in  many  theoretical  matters  of  no  small 
moment^  and  do  so  mix  tme  notions  with  such  as 
are  merely  seeming  and  imaginary*  as  if  heaven  and 
earth  were  jmnbled  together.  Ail  which  proceeds 
&om  the  too  great  force  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
and  the  imbecility  of  the  rational,  whence  it  is  that 
nothing  in  it  can  pass  forth  into  act'  Thus  he^ 
This  delasi<Mi  then,  in  his  sense  of  those  'Engy^ih 
fk0H  which  pretend  to  reyelationSy  ariseth  frinn 
hence^  that  all  this  foreign  force  that  is  upon  them, 
serves  only  to  vigorate  and  impregnate  their  fimcies 
andimaginations^  but  does  not  inform  their  reasons^ 
nor  elevate  them  to  a  true  understanding  of  thijigB 
in  their  coherence  and  contexture ;  and  therefore 
they  can  so  easily  embrace  things  absurd  to  all  true 
and  sob^  reas<Hi:  whereas  the  prophetical  spirit 
acting  principally  upon  the  reason  and  understand- 
ing of  the  pri^hets,  guided  them  consistentiy  and 
intelligibly  into  the  understanding  of  things.  But 
this  pseudo-prc^hetical  i^irit  being  not  able  to  rise 
up  above  this  low  and  darl(  region  of  sense  or  mat- 
ter, or  to  soar  aloft  into  a  clear  heaven  of  vision, 
endeavoured  always,  as  much  as  might  be^  to 
strengthen  itself  in  the  imaginative  part :  and 
therefore  the  wizards  and  false  prophets  of  did  and 
latter  times  have  been  wont  always  to  heighten 
their  fancies  and  imaginations  by  aU  means  pos- 
sible; which  R.  Albo  insinuates,*  cvriri  p  «n 
'wi  pm  r-renm  canw  m  « There  are  some  men  whose 
imaginative  faculty  is  strong,  either  by  nature,  or 
by  some  artifice  which  they  use  to  fortify  this  ima- 

*  Maam.  III.  cap.  10. 
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ginatiire  facully  with ;  and  for  such  purpose  are  the 
artifices  which  witches  and  such  as  have  familiar 
spirits  do  use,  by  the  help  whereof  the  similitudes 
of  things  are  more  easily  excited  in  the  imagina- 
tion/ Accordingly  Wierus,*  who  was  a  man  (as 
'some  think)  too  well  acquainted  with  these  myste- 
ries, though  he  himself  seems  to  defy  them,  speaks 
to  the  same  purpose  concerning  witches,  how  that, 
so  they  may  have  more  pregnant  fimcies,  they 
anoint  themselves,  and  diet  themselves  with  some 
such  food  as  they  understand  from  the  Devil  is 
very  fit  for  that  purpose.  And  for  further  proof 
hereof  he  there  quotes  fiaptista  Porta,  lib*  IL  and 
Cardan  de  Subtil,  cap.  18.  But  we  shall  not  over- 
ciiriously  pry  any  further  into  these  arts. 

This  kind  of  divination  resting  merely  in  the 
imaginative  faculty,  seemed  so  exactly  to  imitate 
the  prophetical  energy  in  this  part  of  it,  that  in- 
deed it  hath  been  by  weaker  minds  mistaken  for  it, 
though  the  wiser  sort  of  the  heathens  have  happily 
found  out  the  lameness  and  delusiveness  of  it  We 
have  it  excellently  set  forth  by  Plato  in  his  Timasus, 
where,  speaking  of  God's  liberality  in  constituting 
man,  he  thus  speaks  of  this  divination,  xai  ro  (path- 

rn  ri  fMwSov.  bcaviv  i\  trfififfSbv  ig  fHOfTiX^v  a^go^uinf  Qtog 
kfdpiriinf  dgdArxo,  &c.  u  e.  *  As  for  our  baser  part, 
that  it  might  in  some  sort  partake  of  truth,  God 
hath  seated  in  it  the  power  of  divining :  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  sign  that  God  has  indulged  this  faculty  of 
divining  to  the  foolishness  of  men ;  for  there  is  no 
sober  man  that  is  touched  with  this  power  of  divin- 

*  Lib.  III.  cap.  17.  De  Enntigiis  Damonum. 
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ation,  unless  in  sleep,  when  hid  reason  is  bound,  or 
when  by  sickness  or  enthusiasm  he  suffers  some 
sdienation  of  ttiind.  But  it  is  then  for  the  wise  and 
sober  to  understand  what  id  spoketa  or  represiented  in 
this  fatidical  passion/  And  so  it  seetiis  Plato,  who 
was  no  careless  obseiSrer  of  these  matters,  could  no 
where  find  this  divining  spirit  in  his  time,  except 
it  were  joined  some  way  or  other  cum  mentis  aUe^ 
futtione;  and  therefore  he  looks  upon  it  as  that 
which  is  inferior  to  wisdom,  and  to  be  regulated  by 
it :  for  so  he  further  declares  his  mind  to  the  same 
purpose,  ''Ohv  W  ««/  ro  rSy  Vl^opirSv  yivog  m  rocTg  h- 
fisotg  (MivTUOLig  x^ixag  WtxaSicrroimt  vofuogi  ovg  fiMvrug  inh 
poiiM^ovtrl  nvg?,  &c.  that  is,  *  Wherefore  it  is  a  law 
that  prophets,  should  be  set  as  it  were  judges  over 
these  enthusiastic  divinations,  which  prophets  some 
ignorantly  and  falsely  call  diviiiers/  For  indeed 
these  prophets  to  whom  in  his  sense  he  gives  the 
pre-eminence,  are  none  else  but  wise  and  prudent 
men,  who  by  reason  of  the  sagacity  of  their  under- 
standings were  able  to  judge  of  those  things  which 
were  uttered  by  this  dull  spirit  of  divination,  which 
resided  only  in  faculties  inferior  to  reason.  So  in 
his  Charmides,  E/  Si  ^aukoto  7s,  ku)  r^y  fMAvrtfc^  Cmt  <rvy* 
Xpfpi^ofJAf  hti^rfifMif  roti  fti^Xovrog  hw6at^  &c.  f •  e.  ^  But, 
if  you  will,  we  will  grant  the  gifl  of  divination  to  be 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  come :  but  withal,  that 
it  is  fit  that  wisdom  and  sobriety  should  be  judge 
'  and  interpreter/  But  further,  that  his  age  was  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  divinations  than  that  which 
ariseth  from  a  troubled  fancy,  and  is  conceived  in 
a  dark  melancholy  imagination,  he  confirms  to  us 
in  his  Phsedrus,  where  he  rightly  gives  us  the  true 
etymon  of  this  (Jbocvfutnf  that  it  was  called  so  aro  rijg 

D     d 
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(MOfiagj  *  from  rage  and  fury/  and  therefore  says  it 
was  andenUy  caUed  ^.«ij.  However,  he  grants 
that  it  happened  to  many  ^/(f  (Mi^  by  divine  allot- 
ment }  yet  it  was  most  vulgarly  incident  to  sick  and 
melancholy  men,  who  oftentimes  by  the  power 
thereof  were  able  to  presage  by  what  medicines 
their  own  distempers  might  be  best  cured,  as  if  it 
were  nothing  else  but  a  discerning  of  that  sympa- 
thizing and  symbolizing  complexion  of  their  own 
bodies  with  some  other  bodies  without  them*  And 
elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  these  lAovrug  never,  or 
very  rarely,  understood  the  meaning  and  nature  of 
their  own  visa. 

And  therefore  indeed  the  Platonists  generally 
seemed  to  reject,  or  very  much  to  slight  all  this 
kind  of  Revelation,  and  to  acknowledge  nothing 
transcendent  to  the  naked  reason  and  understand- 
ing of  man.     So  Maximus  Tyrius  in  Dissert.  III. 

pgdffM  il  ofjbcifg)  ygniML  ffVT/sw,  <  It  is  a  bold  assertion, 
yet  I  shall  not  doubt  to  say,  that  God's  oracles  and 
men's  understandings  are  of  a  near  alliance.'  And 
so,  according  to  Porphyrins,  *  «^i  aTo^^,  a  good 
man  is  A/o;  (iiiya^v  ia^icrng^  one  that  needs  not 
soothsa3dng,  being  familiarly  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  God  himself. 

Likewise  the  Stoics  will  scarce  allow  their  wise 
man  at  any  time  to  consult  an  oracle,  as  we  may 
learn  from  Arrian,  L.  II.  c.  7.  and  Epictetus,  c.  S9* 
and  Simplicus'  Comment  thereupon:  where  that 
great  philosopher,  making  a  scrupulous  search  what 
those  things  were  about  which  it  might  be  fit  to 

•  Lib.  IL  §.  52. 
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consult  the  oracle,  at  last  brings  them  into  so  narrow 
a  compass,  that  a  wise  man  should  never  find  oc- 
casion to  honour  the  oracle  with  his  presence.  A 
famous  instance  whereof  we  have  in  Lucan,  Lib. 
IX.  where  Cato,  being  advised  to  consult  Jupiter 
Hammonds  oracle  after  Pompey's  death,  answers, 

Estnd  Dei  sedes  nisi  terra  et  pantos  et  aer 

£t  ocelum  et  yirtiu  ?  Superos  quid  quaprimiis  ultra  ^ 

Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris. 

Sortilegis  egeant  dubii  semperque  futuris 

Casibus  ancipites ;  me  non  oracula  certum^ 

Sed  mors  certa  fiuat 

But  enough  of  this  particular ;  and  I  hope  by  this 
time. I  have  sufficiently  unfolded  the  true  seat  of 
prophecy,  and  showed  the  right  stage  thereof:  as 
also  how  lame  and  delusive  the  spirit  of  divination 
was,  which  endeavoured  to  imitate  it. 

Now  from  what  hath  been  said  ariseth  one  main 
characteristical  distinction  between  the  prophetical 
and  pseudo-prophetical  spipt,  viz.  That  the  pro- 
phetical spirit  doth  never  alienate  the  mind,  (seeing 
it  seats  itself  as  well  in  the  rational  as  in  the  sen- 
sitive powers,)  but  always  maintains  a  consistency 
and  deamess  of  reason,  strength,  and  solidily  of 
judgment,  where  it  comes ;  it  doth  not  ravish  the 
mind,  but  inform  and  enlighten  it :  but  the  pseu- 
do-prophetical spirit,  if  indeed  without  any  kind  of 
dissimulation  it  enters  into  any  one,  because  it  can 
rise  no  higher  than  the  middle  region  of  man, 
which  is  his  fancy,  it  there  dwells  as  in  storms  and 
tempests,  and  being  akoyov  n  in  itself,  is  also  con- 
joined with  alienations  and  abruptions  of  mind. 
For  whensoever  the  phantasms  come  to  be  disor- 
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dered,  and  to  be  presented  tomultuously  to  the 
soul,  as  it  is  either  in  a  f^am  fury,  or  in  mdanp 
choly,  (both  which  kinds  of  alienation  are  com- 
monly observed  by  physicians)  or  else  by  the  ener-* 
gy  of  this  spirit  of  divination,  the  oiind  can  pass  no 
true  judgment  upon  them ;  but  its  light  and  influr 
ence  becomes  eclipsed.  But  of  this  alienation  we 
have  already  discoursed  out  of  Plato  and  others. 
And  thus  the  I^thian  prophetess  is  described  by 
the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes'  Plutus,  and  by 
Lucan,*  as  being  filled  with  inward  fury,  while  she 
was  inspired  by  the  fatidical  spiritj^  and  uttering  her 
oracles  in  a  strange  disguise  with  many  antic  ges- 
tures, her  hair  torn,  and  foaming  at  her  mouth.  As 
also  Cassandra  is  brought  in  prophesying  in  the 
like  manner  by  Lycophron.  So  the  sibyl  was  not* 
ed  by  Heraclitus,  ig  fiMm(tJi»cf  ffTOf/mri  yAMora  mu  &- 
KtMJfritfra,  ^kyy^iJmi^  *  as  one  speaking  ridiculous 
and  unseemly  speeches  with  her  furious  mouth/ 
And  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  21st  book,  hath  told  us  an  old  observation  con^ 
ceming  the  sibyls,  sibylla:  crebro  se  dicunt  ardere^ 
torrente  vi  magf^  fiasftvnuawit* 

This  was  cautiously  observed  by  the  fmmitive 
fathers,  who  hereby  detected  the  impostures  of  the 
Montanists,  that  pretended  much  to  prophecy,  but 
indeed  were  acquainted  with  nothing  more  of  it 
than  ecstacies  or  abruptions  of  mind :  for  that  is  it 
which  they  mean  by  ecstacies.  I  shall  first  men- 
tion  that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,t  '£»  fi  ro^r  "v)^ 

•  Lib.  v.  f  Scram.  1, 
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that  ifl^  *  The  iake  profAets  mingled  trutb  some* 
times  with  falsehood :  and  indeed  when  they  were 
in  an  ecstacy,  they  prophesiedi  as  being  servants  to 
that  grand  apostate  the  Devil/  Eusebius*  mem 
tions  a  discourse  of  Miltiades  to  this  purpose^ 
W9^  rou  fu}  iw  wfopfn^  i*  votfiMarmffii  XaXiiif*  Tertult 
lian,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  Montanus  and  his 
prophetical  sistans  Maximilla  and  Prisdlla,  speak* 
ing  of  them,  endeavours  to  alleviate  this  business : 
and  though  he  grants  they  were  ecstatical  in  their 
prophecies,  that  is»  only  transported  by  the  power 
of  a  qpirit  more  potent  than  their  own»  as  he  would 
seem  to  imply ;  yet  he  denies  that  they  used  to  fall 
into  any  rage  or  fury,  which  he  says  is  the  charac- 
ter of  every  false  prophet ;  and  so  Montanus  ex* 
cused  himselfi  But  yet  fox  all  thisi  they  could  not 
avoid  the  lit^  of  Jerome,  who  thought  he  saw 
through  this  ecatacy,  and  that  indeed  it  was  a  true 
alienation*  seeiqg  they  understood  not  what  they 
spoke.  Neqtt0  verb  (ut  MotUanmt  mm  insamtr^ 
nmns^  iwmiatj  prophetUein  ec9tad  locuHsmt,  ut  tm^ 
arerU  quid  kquerentur;  et  aim  alios  erudirent^ 
y^  ignorarmt  quid  di^reni,  <  The  prophets  did  not 
(as  McNitanus*  together  with  some  mad  women, 
dreams)  speak  in  ecstacies,  nor  did  they  speak  they 
knew  not  what  3  nor  were  they,  when  they  went 
about  to  instruct  others,  ignorant  of  what  they  said 
themselves*'  So  he  in  his  preface  to  Isaiah.  This 
abo  he  elsewhere  brands  the  Montanists  withal; 
as  in  his  Fhxiemium  to  Nahum,  Non  loquitur  pra^ 
pbeta  h  i»0Twnh  ut  Montanw  et  Prisca  MaamU- 
laquc  delirant ;  sed  quod  prophetatp  liber  est  kiteUi- 

•  Haator.  Eccks.  I^  V.  cap.  7. 
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gentis  qtUB  loquitur.  And  in  his  preface  to  Ha^- 
bakkuk, — ^prophetce  vish  est^  et  adversum  Montam 
dogma  perversum  intelUgit  quod  tddetf  nee  ut  omens 
loquitur  J  nee  in  morem  insanientium  foeminarum  dot 
sine  mente  sonum.  I  shall  add  but  one  author  more, 
and  that  is  Chrysostom,  who  hath  very  fully  and 
excellently  laid  down  this  difference  between  the 
true  and  false  prophets,*  ToSro  fM^vfwg  iDioy,  rd  s^ 

r%i  fMivofjutvovj  *  It  is  the  property  of  a  diviner  to  be 
ecstatical,  to  undergo  some  violence,  to  be  tossed 
and  hurried  about  like  a  madman  :*  *0  Sk  rp^rPK 

rwrrdsuifgi  »a)  ui^  &  (ptiyytrai  p^iy  aTapraj  ^  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  a  prophet,  whose  understanding  is 
awake,  and  his  mind  in  a  sober  and  orderly  temper, 
and  he  knows  every  thing  that  he  saith/ 

But  here  we  must  not  mistake  the  business,  as  if 
there  were  nothing  but  the  most  absolute  clearness 
and*serenity  of  thoughts  lodging  in  die  soul  of  the 
prophet  amidst  all  his  visions:  and  therefore  we 
shall  further  take  notice  of  that  observation  of  the 
Jews,  which  is  vulgarly  known  by  all  acquainted 
with  their  writings,  which  is  concerning  those  pa- 
nic fears,  consternations,  affrightments,  and  trem- 
blings, which  frequently  seized  upon  them,  together 
with  the  prophetical  influx*  And  indeed,  by  how 
much  stronger  and  more  vehement  those  impres- 
sions were  which  were  made  by  those  unwonted 
xdsa  which  came  in  to  act  upon  their  imagina- 
tive faculty,  by  so  much  the  greater  was  this  per- 
turbation and  trouble  :  and  by  how  much  the  more 

•  Hmn.  S8.  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corintbitns. 
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the  prophet's  imagination  was  exercised  by  the  ku 
boriousness  of  these  phantasms,  the  more  were  his 
natural  strength  and  spirits  exhausted,  as  indeed  it 
must  needs  be.  Therefore  Daniel,  being  wearied 
with  the  toilsome  work  of  his  fancy  about  those  vi- 
sions that  were  presented  to  him,  complains  that 
"  there  was  no  strength  left  in  him  j"  that  "  his 
comeliness  was  turned  into  corruption,  and  he  re- 
tained no  strength}''  that  <<when  he  heard  the 
voice,  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  his  face  toward 
the  ground  ;"  that  "  his  sorrows  were  turned  upon 
him,  and  no  breath  was  left  in  him/'*  So  when 
the  vision  presented  to  Abraham  passed  into  a  pro- 
phetical dream,  it  is  said,  **  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon 
Abraham,  and  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon 
him."t  Upon  which  passage  Maimonides  .thus 
discourseth :  Quandoque  autem  prophetia  incipit  in 
visiane  prophetica,  et  postea  muUipUpatvr  terror  et 
passio  ilia  vehemens^  qtuB  sequitur  perfectionem  opera- 
tionwn  facultatis  imagifiatricis,  ettum  demum  verUt 
prophetioy  sicuH  contigit  Abrafiamo.  In  principio 
enm  prophetias  illius  dicitur,  (Gen.  xv.  1.)  Etjidt 
verbum  Domini  ad  Abrahamum  in  visione  ;  et  injine 
ejusdem  (ver.  12.).  Et  sopor  imut  in  Abrahamunif 
&c.  And  in  like  manner  he  speaks  of  those  fati- 
gations  that  Daniel  complains  of,  Est  autem  terror 
quidam  panicus  qui  occupat  prophetam  inter  vigilan^ 
dum,  sicut  ex  Daniele  patet^  qtumdo  ait,  Et  vidi  visio- 
nem  magnam  hanc,  neque  remansit  in  me  tdlajbrti' 
tudoj  et  vis  mea  mtUata  est  in  corruptionem^  nee  reti- 
nui  Jbrtitudinem  nUam.     Et  Jui  lethargo  oppressus 

super  fadem  meam  ;  et  fades  mea  ad  terram.    And 

/ 

*  Dan.  X.  8,  &c        f  ^^*  ^^*  1^*  I  ^^^  ^^*  ^'^  ^^'  ^^P*  ^1* 
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thus  this  whole  business  is  excellently  decyphered 
to  us  by  R.  Albo*  '«i  rwinn  man  rnv^onn  i»  nart 
^  Behold,  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  imagine 
ative  faculty,  and  the  precedency  o£  the  influence 
upon  that  to  the  influence  upon  the  rational,  the 
influx  doth  not  remain  upon  the  prophet  without 
terror  and  consternation ;  insomuch  that  his  mem- 
bers shake  and  his  joints  are  loosened,  and  beseems 
like  one  that  is  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  by  reason 
of  his  great  astonishment :  after  aU  which  perturba- 
tion the  prophetical  influx  settles  itself  upon  the 
rational  faculty/ 

From  this  notion  perhaps  we  may  borrow  some 
light  for  the  clearing  of  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  9»  *^  Mine 
heart  within  me  is  broken  because  of  the  prc^hetsj 
all  my  bones  shake :  I  am  Uke  a  drunken  man,  and 
like  a  man  whom  wine  hath  overcome,  because  of  the 
Lord,  and  because  of  the  words  of  his  holiness/^  TTie 
importance  of  which  words  is.  That  the  energy  of 
prophetical  vision  wrought  thus  potently  upon  his 
animal  part.  Though  I  know  R.  Solomon  seems  to 
look  at  another  meaning :  but  Abarbanel  is  here  fUU 
for  our  present  purpose,  d*^3«  D^rsin  on'«  yT\'*m  niro 
'»  'r»po  ^aS  -uw  nnn  hmp  owpruoi  o^rnm  <  When  J^e* 
miah  saw  those  false  prophets  eating  and  drinking, 
and  faring  deliciously,  he  cried  out  and  said,  **  My 
heart  is  broken  within  me  because  of  the  prophets }'' 
for  while  I  behold  their  works,  my  heart  is  rent 
asunder  with  the  extremity  of  my  sorrow,  and  be- 
cause of  the  prophetical  influx  residing  upon  me, 
^*  my  bones  are  all  rotten,  and  I  am  like  a  drunken 
man''  that  neither  sees  nor  hears.    And  all  this  hath 

•  Lib.  IIL  cap.  la 
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befeli  me»  ^  because  of  the  Lord,*'  that  is,  because 
of  the  divine  influx  that  seized  upon  me,  and  **  be* 
cause  of  the  words  of  his  hcdiness,''  which  have 
wrought  such  a  conturbation  within  me,  that  all  my 
.  tenses  are  stupified  thereby.'  And  thus  I  suppose  is 
abo  that  passage  in  Ezekiel  iii.  14.  to  be  expounded, 
wfaerethe  prq>het describes  theenergy  and  dominion 
which  the  prophetical  spirit  had  over  him,  when  in 
a  prc^hetical  vision  he  was  carried  by  way  of  imagi- 
nation a  tedious  journey  to  those  of  the  captivity 
that  dwelt  by  the  river  Chebar.  "  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  lifted  me  up,  and  took  me  awSty,  and  I  went 
in  bitterness,  and  in  the  heat  (or  hot  chafing  and 
anger)  of  my  spirit ;  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
strong  upon  me.''  So  Habak.  iii.  2.  <<  O  Lord,  I 
have  heard  thy  speech,  and  was  afraid ;"  that  is, 
the  prophetical  voice  heard  by  him,  and  represent- 
ed in  his  imagination,  was  so  strong  that  it  struck 
a  panic  fear  (as  Maimonides  expresseth  it)  into  him. 
And  it  may  be  the  same  thing  is  meant  Isa.  xxi.  S. 
where  the  prophet  describes  that  inward  conturba- 
tion and  consternation  that  his  vision  of  Babylon's 
ruin  was  accompanied  withal.  *<  Therefore  are  my 
loins  filled  with  pain ;  pangs  have  taken  hold  upon 
me,  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth :  I  was 
bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it,  I  was  dismayed 
at  the  seeing  of  it"  Though  I  know  there  may 
be  another  meaning  of  that  place  not  improper,  viz. 
that  the  prophet  personates  Babylon  in  the  horror  of 
that  anguish  that  should  come  upon  them,  whereby 
he  sets  it  forth  the  more  to  the  life,  as  Jonathan  the 
Targumist  and  others  would  have  it; ^though  yet 
I  cannot  think  diis  the  most  congruous  meaning. 
But  I  have  now  done  with  this  particular,  and  I 
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hope  by  this  time  hsve  gflki^  m  fimr  idvnti^  at 
sciwing  one  diffievdty^  whieh,  though  it  be  aot  w 
mudi  observed  bj  ooi*  o«m  es  it »  by  the  Jiiwiih 
writen,  yet  it  is  worth  out  ncMnvagp  vix^  How  the 
prophets  perceived  when  thd  prophtticailiiispintiaD 
first  seized  upon  them«  F<nr#  as  we  have  befigie 
showed,  there  may  be  such  dzttms  and  visiou 
which  are  merely  delusive,  and  sudi  as  tiie  fidse 
pix^hets  were  oft^i  partakers  of ;  and  besides,  the 
true  prophets  might  have  often  such  dreams  as  weie 
merely  "vefa  somniOy  true  dreams,  but  not  pro[^ieticaL 

For  the  full  solution  irf*  this  knot  we  have  b^ire 
showed  how  this  pseudo^prophetical  spirit  only  flut* 
ters  below  upon  the  more  tenrene  jnurts  of  man's 
soul,  his  passions  and  fancy.  The  prince  of  daric'* 
ness  comes  not  within  the  sphere  of  light  and  rea* 
son  to  order  affidrs  there,  but  that  is  left  to  the  sole 
economy  and  sovereignty  of  the  Father  oi  lights* 
There  is  a  clear  and  bright  heaven  in  mao^s  souI« 
in  which  Lucifer  himself  cannot  subsist,  but  is 
thrown  down  from  thence  as  often  as  he  essays  to 
cUmb  up  into  it 

But  to  come  more  ejtpressly  to  the  business ;  the 
Hebrew  masters  here  tell  us,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  prophetical  inspiration  the  prophets  used  to  have 
some  apparition  or  image  of  a  man  or  angel  pre* 
senting  itself  to  their  imagination.  Sometimes  it 
began  with  a  voice,  and  that  either  strong  and  vdiCH 
ment,  or  else  soft  and  familiar.  And  so  God  ia 
said  first  of  all  to  appear  to  Samuel^  who  is  said 
<<  not  yet  to  have  Imown  the  Lord^*'  *  that  is,  aa 
Maimonidest  expounds  it^  Ignoracit  adkuc  tunc 
temporis  Deum  hoc  modg  cum  propketk  loqui  solereg- 

•  1  Smb.  Si.  7.  f  Moie  Nen  Ftet  11.  cap.  44. 
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a  quod  h0c  n^stmum  nondumjidt  H  reoelatum.  In 
the  same  niAnner  R.  Alba*  For  etherwise  wt 
most  not  tbiiik  that  Swuii^l  was  then  ignorant  of  the 
true  God,  but  that  he  knew  not  the  nianoer  of  that 
mice  by  which  th^  prophetical  spirit  was  wont  to 
awaken  the  attentum  pf  the  prophetiEu 

And  that  this  was  the  anci^it  opinion  of  the  Jews* 
B.  Solomon  tella  us  out  of  the  Massecheth  Tsunid, 
where  the  doctOTs  thus  gloss  upon  this  place,  0!}9 

*  asyet  he  knew  not  the  Lord,  that  is,  he  knew  not  the 
wanner  of  the  prophetical  voice.  This  is  that  soft 
and  gentile  voice  whereby  the  sense  <^  the  prophet 
13  sometimes  atten^ted,  but  sometimes  thLs  voice 
10  moire  vehement'  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  hear 
Maimonides*  words  ;t  Nonwnquam  Jit  ut  verbum 
iUud  quodpropheta  audit  in  visi^ne  ptophetice,  ei  ti^ 
d€aturjiefi  voce  robustimmd^  &c.  i.  e. '  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  word  which  the  prophet  hears  in 
a  prophetical  vision,  seems  to  strike  him  with  a 
more  vehement  noise ;  and  aceordingly  some  dream 
that  they  hear  thunder  and  earthquake,  or  some 
great  clashing ;  and  sometimes  again  with  an  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  noise»  as  if  it  was  dose  by  him/ 
We  have  a  &mous  instance  of  the  Iast»  in  that  voice 
whereby  God  appeared  unto  Adam  after  he  had 
Binned*  and  of  the  limner  in  Job  and  Elijah*  That 
instance  of  Adam  is  set  down  Gen»  iiL  8, 9.  <<  And 
they  heard  the  vpice  of  the  Lwd  God*  walking  in 
tiie  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  Adam  hid  him- 
self ftom  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the 
trees  of  the  garden :  and  the  Lord  Grod  called  unto 

*  IfiMO.  iii.  cap.  1 1.  \  Mm  N«f.  Part  !!•  c^i.  4^4, 
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Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou  ?•*  Where 
those  words  o^^n  rm  which  we  render  "  the  cool  of 
the  day,"  the  Jews  expound  of  *  a  gentle  vocal  air,' 
such  a  one  as  breathed  in  the  day-time  more  pa- 
cately.  For  this  appearance  of  God  to  him  they 
suppose  to  be  in  a  prophetical  vision ;  and  so  Nach- 
manides  comments  upon  those  words,  ir\^\  ovDi 

'01  p?m  nVn3  mi  wnn  m^^^n  rob^n2  o  o'l'^rr  the 

sense  of  this  [o'l'^rj  rj^ifj  in  the  gale  of  the  day]  is, 
*that  ordinarily  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Shechinah 
or  divine  presence,  there  comes  a  great  and  nughty 
Mdnd  to  usher  it  in,  according  to  what  we  read  of 
£lijah,  *^  And  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake 
in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord  :"*  and  in 
Psalm  xviii,  XO.  and  elsewhere,  "  He  flew  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind  :*'  accordingly  it  is  written  con- 
ceming  Job,  that  "  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of 
the  whirlwind.**t  Wherefore  by  way  of  distinction 
it  is  said  in  this  place,  that  "  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,"  that  is,  that  the  divine  majesty  was 
revealed  to  them  in  the  garden,  as  approaching  to 
them,  in  the  gale  of  the  day.  For  the  wind  of  the 
day  blew  according  to  the  mamier  of  the  day-time 
in  the  garden ;  not  as  a  great  and  strong  wind  in 
this  vision,  (as  it  was  in  other  prophetical  ap- 
proaches) lest  they  should  fear  and  be  dismayed.' 
This  mighty  voice  we  also  find  recorded  as  rousing 
up  the  attention  of  Ezekiel,  **  He  cried  also  in 
mine  ears  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,"1:  &c*  So  that 
all  these  schemes  are  merely  prophetical,  and  import 
nothing  else  but  the  strong  awakening  and  quick- 

•  1  Kings  xiz.  11.  f  Job.  inTiii.  1.  f  Eidu  ix.  1. 
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ening  of  the  prophet^s  mind  into  a  lively  sense  of 
the  divine  majesty  appearing  to  him. 

And  of  these  the  Apocalypse  is  full,  there  being 
indeed  no.  prophetical  wri^  where  the  whole  dra- 
matical series  of  things,  as  they  were  acted  over  in 
the  mind  of  the  prophet,  are  more  graphically  and 
to  the  life  set  forth.  So  we  have  this  voa?  praxentrup 
to  the  .whole  scene  sometimes  sounding  like  a  trum* 
pet,  ''  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet*'*' 
And  upon  the  beginning  of  a  new  vision  we  find 
this  prologue,  '*  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door  was 
opened  in  heaven :  and  the  first  voice  which  I  heard 
was  as  it  were  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  talking  with 
me,  which  said.  Come  up  hither/'  &c.t  And  when 
a  new  act  of  opening  the  seals  begins,  he  is  excited 
by  another  voice  sounding  like  thunder*  <<  And  I 
saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals,  and 
I  heard  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder,  one  of  the 
four  beasts  saying.  Come  and  see.^t  And  <<  voices, 
and  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  an  earthquake"$ 
are  the  praotmvm  to  the  vision  of  the  seven  angels 
with  seven  trumpets.  Lastly,  to  name  no  more, 
sometimes  it  is  brought  in  sounding  like  the  roaring 
of  a  lion.  So  when  he  was  to  receive  the  little  book 
of  prophecy,  "  an  angel  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
as  when  a  lion  roareth ;  and  when  he  had  cried, 
seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices."||  Hence  it 
is  that  we  find  the  prophets  ordinarily  prefacing  to 
their  visions  in  this  manner,  *<  The  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  me  j"  that  is  indeed  some  potent 

» 

•  Bar.  L  la  f  ^^°^  clnp*  i^*  >•  \  Ibid.  dwp.  vL  1. 

§  IbUL  chap.  ?Bi.5.  ||  Ibid  chap.  i.  3. 
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ioTce  rousing  them  up  to  a  lively  neime  of  the  di* 
vine  majesty,  or  some  heavenly  ambassador  speak 
ing  with  them.  And  that  the  sense  hereof  migfat 
be  the  more  energetioaly  sometimes  in  a  prophetical 
vision  they  are  commanded  to  eat  those  prophetic 
n^s  given  them,  which  are  described  with  the  greati* 
est  contrariety  of  taste  that  may  be,  '<  aweet  as 
honey  in  their  mouths,  and  in  thdr  bellies  as  Utter 
as  gall."* 

Thus  we  have  seen  in  part  how  those  impres- 
sionsy  by  which  [the  prophets  were  made  partakers 
of  divine  inspiration,  carried  a  strong  evidence  of 
their  original  along  with  them,  wherdby  they  mi^t 
be  able  to  distinguish  them  both  fiiom  any  hallucin* 
ation,  as  also  from  their  own  true  dreams,  which 
might  be  ^tinjiira  sent  by  God,  but  not  prophetical : 
which  yet  I  think  is  more  universally  unfolded  in 
Jen  xxiii.  where  the  difference  between  true  divine 
inspiration  and  such  false  dreams  and  visions  as 
sometimes  a  lying  spirit  breatiied  into  the  false  pro^ 
phets,  is  on  set  purpose  described  to  us  from  tlieir 
different  evidence  and  energy.  The  pseudo^pro- 
phetical  spirit  being  but  cfaafi^  ver.  28.  as  vain  as 
vanity  itself,  subject  to  every  wind :  the  matter  it^ 
self  indeed^  which  was  suggested  in  such,  tending 
to  nourish  immorality  and  profaneness;  and  besides, 
for  the  manner  of  inspiration,  it  was  more  dilute  and 
languid.  Whereas  true  prophecy  entered  upon  the 
mind  <<  as  a  fire,"  and  <'  like  a  hammer  that  break- 
eth  the  rock  in  pieces :"  ver.  29*  and  therefore  the 
true  prophets  might  know  themselves  to  have  re- 
ceived command  from  heaven,  when  the  fidse  might, 

«  Rmr.  X.  9.     Esck.  il  9. 
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if  l^y  would  lutVe  laid  aside  their  own  fond  self* 
conceit,  have  known  as  easfly  that  God  sent  them 
not.  For  so  1  think  those  words  are  spoken  by  way 
of  conviction,  and  to  provoke  a  self-condemnation,' 
^  Behold,  I  am  against  those  that  prophesy  false 
dreams,  saith  the  Lord,  aiid  do  tell  them,  and  cause 
my  people  to  err  by  their  lies  and  by  their  lightness ; 
y6t  I  sent  them  not,  neither  commanded  them,''  ver, 
92.  And  this  might  be  evident  to  them  from  the 
f^ble  nature  of  those  inspirations  of  which  they 
boasted,  as  it  is  insinuated,  **  The  prophet  that 
hath  a  dream,''  &c.  ver.  28, 29.  And  thus  Abarbanel 
expounds  this  place,  whose  sense  I  shall  a  Uttle  the 
more  pursue,  because  he  .from  hence  undertakes  to 
8(dve  the  difficulty  of  that  question  which  we  are 
now  upon,  and  thus  speaks  of  it  as  a  question  of 
very  great  moment  '^  nwaan  ^p^jd  npipp  rhm  rma 
u  e.  '  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  profoundest  ques- 
tions that  are  niade  concerning  prophecy,  and  I  have 
inquired  after  the  opinion  of  the  wise  men  of  our 
nation  about  it'  What  answer  they  gave  to  this 
question  which  he  anxiously  inquired  after,  it  seems 
he  tells  us  not,  but  his  own  answer  which  he  ad- 
heres to,  he  founds  upon  those  words,  t^JT^^^'jiQ 
"»^*Tnif  "  What  b  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?" 
ver.  28.  And  upon  this  occasion  he  says  that  old 
rule  of  the  Jews  was  framed,  of  which  we  formerly 
spoke,  <  As  there  is  no  wheat  without  chafl^  so  nei- 
ther is  there  any  dream  without  something  that  is 
hfyih  void  of  reality  and  insignificant'  Maimo>> 
nides  here  in  a  general  way  resolves  the  business, 
nmajnw  K^ai?  jnn  nwajn  i.  e.  *  All  prophecy  makes 
itself  known  to  the  prophet,  that  it  is  prophecy  in- 
deed.'   Which  general  solution  Abarbanel  having 
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a  little  examined,   thus  collects  the  sense  <^  it, 

San  ^^sna:  m3*\i^  -WKb  ^'toaan  ahrxn  ra  vtn  inrna  h4^3n  Sna* 
'lai  in«ribm  4«niDn  nana  arainn  pTin  ^aa  i.  e.  *  A  prophet 

when  he  is  asleep  may  distinguish  between  a  pro- 
phetical dream  and  that  which  is  not  such,  by  the 
vigour  and  liveliness  of  the  perception  whereby  he 
apprehends  the  thing  propounded,  or  else  by  the 
imbecility  and  weakness  thereof/  And  therefore 
Maimonides  hath  said  well,  <  all  prophecy  makes  it- 
self known  to  the  prophet  that  it  is  prophecy  in- 
deed, that  is,  it  makes  itself  known  to  the  prophet 
by  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  perception,  so 
that  his  mind  is  freed  from  all  scruple  whatsoever 
about  it/  And  this  he  concludes  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  Jer.  xxiii.  29.  "  Is  not  my  word  like  a 
fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hanuner  that  break- 
eth  the  rock  in  pieces  ?*'  which  he  thus  glosses 
upon,  ^^^  r^a^n  aSa  in^bprn  i-uSim  iwm  pwa  nic^an  nnn  |a 

•  Such  a  thing  is  the  prophetical  spirit,  by  reason  of 
the  strength  of  its  impression  and  the  forcibleness 
of  its  operation  upon  tlie  heart  of  the  prophet ;  it 
is  even  like  a  thing  that  burns  and  tears  him :  and 
this  happens  to  him  either  amidst  the  dream  itseli» 
or  afterwards  when  he  is  fully  awakened  and  rous- 
ed out  of  that  prophetical  dream.  But  those  dreams 
which  are  not  prophetical,  although  they  be  true, 
are  weak  and  languid  things,  easily  blasted  as  it 
were  with  the  east  wind  :*  and,  as  he  further  goes 
on  by  way  of  allusion,  like  tliose  dreams  that  tlie 
prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of,  "  when  a  hungry  man 
dreams  he  eats,  but  when  he  awakes,  behold  he  is 
still  hungry ;  and  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreams  he 
drinks,  but  when  he  is  awake  he  is  still  thirsty."* 
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And  thus  also  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  Jen  xxiii.  29* 
^:n  ;•}  now  w^^t^i??  1>S)>?*=I  ^©^Jf^JJ  *??  wj?i7  Nome  om^ 
ma  verba  mea  suntfortia  skut  igfds^  &c.  But  we 
have  yet  another  evident  demonstration  of  this  no- 
tion which  may  not  be  omitted,  which  is,  **  Then 
I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak 
any  more  in  his  name :  but  his  word  was  in  mine 
heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  within  my  bones, 
and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not 
stay/'*  And,  <<  The  Lord  is  with  me  as  a  mighty 
terrible  one."  ver.  11.  With  reference  to  which 
paragraph,  R.  Solomon  thus  glosseth  on  the  for- 
merly-quoted, chap,  xxiii.  29.  K'^n^fla  nicaro  mnaa  -ot 
nun  «r«o  ^aSa  ^nni  toww  roxD  mpa  «rio  la  nua  tm  rmaja 
npffi  hv  '^  Ti  nam  « The  word  of  prophecy,  when  it 
enters  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  in  its  strengtii, 
it  comes  upon  him  like  a  fire  that  bumeth,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  said'  [in  Jer.  xx.  90  *'  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  ;'*  [and  in  Ezek.  iii. 
14.]  <*  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong 
upon  me.*' 

I  have  now  done  with  the  main  characteristical 
nature  of  prophecy,  and  given  those  mtfMi^ta  of  it 
which  jnost  properly  belong  to  true  prophecy; 
though  yet  the  other  two  degrees  of  divine  influx 
(of  which  hereafter)  may  also  have  their  share  in 
them. 


Pf 
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CHAP.V. 

4m  htquirg  coHctrmng  ike  iimmUmie  ^fflcktd  ikat  rtpre$mM  At 
propheUcal  visumi  to  the  fancy  <tf  the  propheL  Thai  the9e  re* 
presentatians  were  made  in  the  profkett  fancy  hy  same  angd. 
This  cleared  by  several  passages  out  of  the  Jewish  monuments, 
and  by  testimonies  of  Scripture. 

JdEFORE  I  conclude  this  present  discourse  con- 
cerning prophecy  properly  so  called,  I  think  it  may 
be  useful  to  treat  a  little  of  two  thitigs  more  that 
most  commonly  are  to  be  considered  in  this  de- 
gree of  divine  inspiration,  which  we  call  prophecy. 

The^rst  whereof  is  to  inquire  what  that  intellect 
ius  agens  was,  or,  if  you  will,  that  immediate  effi- 
cient that  represented  the  prophetical  visions  to  the 
fancy  of  the  prophet 

Secondly 9  What  the  meaning  of  those  actions  is 
that  are  frequently  attributed  to  the  prophets, 
whether  they  were  real,  or  only  imaginary  and 
scenical. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  first,  and  inquire  by  whom 
these  representations  were  made  in  the  prophet's 
imagination,  or  who  ordered  the  prophetical  scene, 
and  brought  np  all  those  idolums  that  therein  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage.  For  though  there  be  no 
question  but  thi^t  it  was  God  himself  by  whom  the 
whole  frame  of  prophecy  was  disposed  and  origin- 
ally dispensed,  seeing  the  scope  thereof  was  to  re- 
veal his  mind  and  will ;  yet  the  immediate  eflScient 
seems  not  to  be  God  himself,  as  perhaps  some  may 
think,  but  indeed  an  angel :  and  so  the  generality 
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4t.  all  the  Jewish  writers  determine.    Maimonides? 
sense  is  fiiU  for  this  purpose,  both  in  his  De  Funds*- 
mentis  Lc^  and  his  More  Neyochim.    And  per- 
haps he  hath  too  universally  determined,  that  ever^r 
apparition  of  angels  imports  presaitly  some  pro- 
phetical dispensation:  which  hath .  made  some  of 
hn  countrymen  by  an  afiergfa  a¥h^>jdlg  to  fidl  too 
much  off  frcan  him  into  a  contrary  assertion.    His 
words  are  these,*  Sato  quod  omnium  eorum  prophet 
tmrum  qui  prophetiam  sibijactam  esse  dkunt^  quidam 
earn  angela  aliadj  quidam  verb  Deo  opikno  maximo 
ascribant  et  attribuant^  licet  per  angeU  ministerium 
guoque  ipsis  obtigerit:  de  quo  sapientes  nostri  nos 
enuUerunt  quando  aiuntj  et  diait  Dominus  ad  earn 
C scilicet  "^H^^n  "^y  *?S  h.  e.  per  manus  angeUJ  Gen. 
xxi\  Sd.    For  so  it  seems  the  masters  expoimded 
this  place,  where  God  reveals  to  Rebekah  her  fu- 
ture conception  and  progeny,  of  a  prophetical  ap- 
parition by  some  angel  $  though  yet  all  agree  not 
in  it.     But  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  hear  out 
Maimonides,  who  pleads  the  authority  of  all  Jewish 
antiquity  for  this  opinion  that  we  have  now  laid 
down.      InsupeTj   de  quocunque  scriptum  occurrit, 
qubd  angebis  cum  eo  locutus,  out  quod  aliquid  ipsi  a 
Deo  revelatum  sit^  id  nullo  €dio  modo  qudm  in  somnio 
aut  xnsione  propheticajactum  esse  noveris^  &c.  '  More- 
over, of  whomsoever  you  read  that  an  angel  spoke 
with  him,  or  that  something  was  revealed  to  him 
by  God,  you  are  to  understand  that  it  was  perform- 
ed no  other  way  than  by  a  dream  or  a  prophetical 
vision.    Our  wise  men  have  a  discourse  about  the 
word  that  came  to  the  prophets,  according  to  what 

*  M«r«  Nev.  Part  II.,cap.  41. 
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the  prophets  themselves  have  declared,  (that  is,  con- 
cerning the  several  ways,  as  Buxtorf  expounds  ittJijr 
which  the  prof^ets  say  the  word  of  G<k1  came  to 
them.)  Now  this  was  (said  they)  four  ways.  The 
JiT$t  is,  When  the  prophet  declares  he  received  the 
word  from  an  angel  in  a  dream  or  in  a  vision.  Se^ 
condb/i  When  he  only  mentions  the  wwds  of  the 
angel^  without  declaring  that  they  came  to  him  in 
a  dream  or  in  a  vbion ;  relying  upon  this  known 
fundamental,  viz.  That  there  is  no  prophecy  re« 
vealed  but  by  one  of  these  two  ways,  whereof  <jod 
makes  mention,  saying,  '*  I  will  make  myself  known 
in  a  vision,  and  speak  to  him  in  a  dream."  Thirdb/^ 
Wlien  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  angel,  but  as-  ^ 
cribes  all  to  God,  as  if  he  alone  had  conveyed  it } 
yet  with  this  addition,  that  it  came  in  a  vision  or  in 
a  dream.  Fourthbf^  When  the  prophet  says  abso-  " 
lutely,  that  God  spake  with  him,  or  said  unto  him. 
Do  diis,  or,  speak  this,  making  no  mention  at  all 
either  of  angel,  or  vision,  or  dream  ;  and  that  be- 
cause of  this  known  principle  and  fundamental 
truth,  that ,  there  is  no  prophecy  but  either  in  a 
dream  or  vision,  or  by  the  ministiy  of  an  angel.' 
Thus  Maimonides,  who,  as  we  see,  pretends  this  to 
be  a  known  thing  and  generally  agreed  upon  by  all 
Jewish  antiquity. 

But  before  we  go  on  to  any  confirmation  of  it,  it 
will  be  requisite  a  little  to  see  what  Nachmanides, 
his  great  adversary  in  this  business,  allegeth  against 
him,  which  I  find  in  his  comment  upon  Genesis 
xviii.  which  chapter  Maimonides  makes  to  relate 
nothing  else  but  a  prophetical  apparition  of  three 
angels  to  Abraham,  which  promised  a  son  :  they  are 
said  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  and  two  of  them  \o 
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depart  from  him  to  Sodom,  to  be  there  entertained 
by  Lot,   whom  they  rescued  firom  the  violence 
of  his '  neighbour  citizens,  and  led  him  the  next 
day  out  of  the. city,  before  they  brought  dgiwn 
fire   and  brimstdne  from  heaven  upon  it     All 
which   passages  seem    to  make  it   evident  that 
this  apparition  of  angels  was  real  and  historical, 
and  not  merely  prophetical  and  imaginary.   Where- 
fore Nachmanides  having  got  this  unhappy  advan- 
tage of  his  adversary,  pursues  this  mistake  of  his 
with  another  of  his  own  as  gross  in  an  opposite 
way.    His  words  are  these,  w«t  -tian  nit  yitm  ;v¥rh  a^ran 
'*oi  Nraa  <  He  that  beholds  an  angel,  or  hath  any 
conference  with  one,  is  not  a  prophet:   for  the 
business  is  not  so  as  Maimonides  hath  determined 
it,  namely,  that  every  prophet  receives  his  prophe- 
cy by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  our  master  Moses 
only  excepted :  for.  our  Rabbins  have  told  us  con- 
cemii^  Daniel  and  his  companions,  that  they  were 
upon  this  account  more  excellent  than  he,  because 
tiiey  were  prophets,  and  he  was  none.    And  there- 
fore his  book  is  not  reckoned  amongst  the  prophets, 
because  he  had  to  do  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  al- 
though he  both  beheld  him,  and  had  conference 
with  him  when  he  was  awake.    Thus  we  see  Nach- 
manides as  clearly  expungeth  all  those  out  of  his 
catalogue  of  the  prophets  to  whom  any  apparition 
of  angels  was  made,  as  Maimonides  had  put  them 
in ;  and  pretends  for  this  the  authority  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  whp  for  this  cause  exclude  Daniel  from 
the  number  of  the  prophets,  and,  as  he  would  have 
us  believe,  reckoned  his  book  among  the  Hagiogra- 
pha,  because  of  his  converse  with  the  angel  Ga- 
briel.   But  all  this  is  gratis  dictum^  and  scarce 
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kand  fide  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  all  antiquity  reck* 
oned  upon  Zaqhanah  aa  a  prophet^  notwithstand* 
ixig  all  bis  vipipns  are  perp^tuaUy  represented  by 
ajQgels. 

But  we  shall  a  Uttle  ^Kamin^  that  ventence  of 
the  Tahnudists  upon  which  Nacbmanides  founds  hia 
c^inion»  which  1  find  set  down  in  Massecheth  Me-^ 
gillah,  cap*  1.  of  the  Genuuras  where  the  masters 
gloss  on  that  of  Dan.  x.  7.  <<  And  I  Daniel  alcNO^ 
saw  the  vision :  for  the  men  that  were  with  me  saw 
not  the  vision;  but  a  great  quaking  fell  upon 
them,  so  that  they  fled  to  hide  themselves*''  Here 
they,  inij^uire  who  those  companions  of*  Daniel  were, 
and  then  pass  their  verdict  upon  him  aod  them« 
'131  ^DvhvA  rr-oi  un  n?  w»n^  ^t\  •««  cs'Wfit  irw  into  « What 
are  those  men  that  were  with  Daniel  ?  R.  Jeremiah 
said,  they  were  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi^ 
They  excelled  Daniel,  and  he  also  excelled  them* 
Herein  they  excelled  him,  because  they  were  pro^ 
phets,  and  he  was  none ;  and  in  this  he  excelled 
them,  that  he  beheld  a  vision,  and  they  none/ 
Thus  those  masters,  who  indeed  deny  Daniel  to  be 
a  prophet,  and  accordingly  his  book  was  by  them 
reckoned  among  the  Hagiographa,  yet  they  hei^ 
give  no  reason  at  all  for  it  But  whereas  Nachi- 
manides  says  that  the  visions  of  angels  which  Da*- 
niel  conversed  with  were  real,  and  not  imaginary 
or  prophetical,^  it  is  a  manifest  elusion,  and  contra* 
ry  to  the  express  words  of  the  text,  which  relates 
these  apparitions  to  have  been  in  his  sleep,*  '<  And 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  words,  then  was  I  in 
a  deep  sleep  upon  my  face,  and  my  face  towards 

*  Dan.  X.  9. 
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tihe  ground*'  And  ^hap.  viii.  li.  **  Now  as  he 
"Wm  speaking  with  me,  I  traft  in  a  deep  sleep." 
This  sleep  was  upon  the  exit  of  h»  vision,  ven  15. 
for  so^  as  we  have  showed  before,  there  was  a  fire- 
quent  (urm^cmg  from  a  vision  which  begun  upon 
tiie  prophets  while  they  were  awake  into  a  prophe- 
tical dream.  So  chap.  vii.  1 .  **  In  the  first  year  of 
Bdshaztar  king  ot  Babylon,  Daniel  had  a  dream, 
and  visions  of  his  head  upon  his  bed  ;'*  and  in  this 
dream  and  night  vision,  as  in  the  other  before* 
mentioned,  a  man  or  angel  comes  in  to  expound 
the  matter,  ver.  15,  16.  "  I  Daniel  was  grieved  in 
my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body,  and  the  visions 
of  my  head  troubled  me.  I  came  near  to  one  of 
tiiem  that  stood  by,  and  asked  him  the  trutiii  of  all 
this :  so  he  told  me,  and  made  me  know  the  inter- 
pretation  of  die  things.*^ 

But  that  the  Talmudists  do  maintain  true  pro^ 
phecy  to  have  been  communicated  by  angels,  we 
shall  further  confirm  from  one  place  which  is  in 
Gemara  Beracoth,  cap,  9.  where  the  doctors  are 
brought  in,  comparing  two  places  of  Scripture, 
which  seem  contradictory.  One  of  them  is  Numb, 
xii.  6.  "  In  a  dream  will  I  speak  unto  him  ;'* 
the  other  is  Zech.  x.  2.  "  They  have  told  false 
dreams  :**  which  they  solve  thus.  R.  Rami  said, 
it  is  written,  tiiT  Mwn  nwbm  a^rai  ^a  tsnic  ahro  « I 
will  qpeak  to  him  in  a  dream ;  aoid  again,  Hiey  have 
told  false  dreams.  Now  there  is  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  this :  for  the  first  sort  of*  dreams  came  by  the 
hand  of  an  angel  ;^  and  the  other  by  an  evO  ge- 
mi]8.*t    And  this  opinion  is  generally  followed  by 
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the  rest  of  the  Jewish  writers,  commentators,  aad 
others,  who  thus  compound  the  difference  between 
those  two  famous  adversaries  Nacfamanides  and 
Maimonides,  by  granting  a  twofold  appearance  of 
angels,  the  one  real,  and  the  other  imaginary.  And 
so  they  say  this  real  vision  of  angels  is  a  degree  in«- 
ferior  to  the  prophetical  vision  of  them.  As  we 
are  told  by  R.  Jehudah  in  the  book  Cosri ;  where 
having  disputed,*  what  hallowed  minds  they  ought 
to  have  who  maintain  commerce  with  the  Deity,  he 
thus  goes  on,  'oi  mrpona  prrr  cit  « If  a  man  be  very 
pious,  and  be  in  those  places  where  the  divine  in- 
fluence uses  to  manifest  itself,  the  angels  will  ac- 
company him  with  their  real  presence,  and  he  shall 
see  them  face  to  face ;  yet  in  an  inferior  way  to 
that  vision  of  angels  which  accompanies  the  pro- 
phetical degree.  Under  the  second  temple,  ac- 
cording as  men  were  more  endowed  with  wisdom, 
they  beheld  apparitions,  and  heard  the  Bath  Col, 
which  is  a  degree  of  sanctity,  but  yet  inferior  to 
the  prophetical.'  To  condude,  R.  Bechai  makes 
it  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  existence  of  an- 
gels for  this  reason,  that  angels  were  the  furnishers 
of  the  prophetical  scene,  and  therefore  to  deny 
them  was  to  deny  all  prophecy ;  so  be  in  Parasha 
Terumah    '^  o^jriwna  can  cd»3i6d  rn«r  ^sh  <  because 

(ssdth  he)  the  divine  influx  comes  by  the  ministry 
of  angels,  who  order  and  dispose  the  word  in  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  according  to  the  mind  of 
God :  and  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  pro- 
phecy ;  and  if  no  prophecy,  no  law.  So  Jos.  Albo, 
we  jnay  remember,  defined  prophecy  by  the  imme- 
diate orderers  of  it,  the  angels. 

>  -  •  Ms«n<  iii. 
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But  it  19  b€!i»t  to  consult  the  Scripture  it»Qlf  if^ 
Jg  buuness,  which  declares  all  that  way  by  which 
it  descended  from  God  to  the  sons  of  men.  Th^ 
i^rst  placei  which  M aimonides*  brings  for  capfirmt^ 
lion  of  this  opwion  is  that  of  Gec^  ^ viii.  }•  with  th^ 
exposition  of  R.  Chijs^,  which  he  leaves  as  a  gr^ 
secret  But  that  which  is  more  for  his  and  ou^ 
purpose^  is  Gen.  xxxii.  24.  where  Jacob  wre8tle4 
all  night  with  the  angel ;  for  so  that  m^n  was^  as 
Hofiea  tells  us ;  and  ver.  1.  '<  The  angels  of  God 
met  Jacob.''  Neither  doth  this  interpretatioi^  of 
that  bicta  between  the  angel  and  Jacob  to  have 
been  only  iii  a  prophetical  vision^  at  all  prejudice 
tlie  historical  truth  of  that  event,  which  was  Jacob's 
halting  upon  his  thigh :  for  that  is  no  very  unusual 
thipg  at  Qther  times  to  h^ve  some  real  pas^ons  in 
ot^:  bodies,  represented  to  us  ii)  our  dreams  than 
when  they  first  begin.  Another  place  is  Josh.  v. 
Id.  '<  Joshua  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  be- 
hold a  man  stood  over  against  him."  Again^  De- 
borah attributes  the  command  she  had  to  curse 
Meroz,  to  an  angel :  ^*  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  :''t  which  words  Kimchi  would 
have  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  nn^n  htm  '3 
ni  rrBDn  ninqn  'd  Sp  rnia-i  « for  Deborah  was  a  pro- 
phetess^ and  so  spake  according  to  prophetical  in- 
'  spv^tion ;'  and  so  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Gersom  also  ex- 
pounds it :  Onkelos  and  Rasi,  with  less  reason,  I 
think,  make  this  angel  to  be  none  else  but  Baruch. 
Though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  sometimes  the  pro- 
phets themselves  are  called  angels  of  God,  and 
thence  Malachi,  the  last  of  them,  had  his  name ;  yet 

*  MuK  Nev.  rart  11.  cap.  42.  f  ^^g*  ▼•  23. 
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we  have  no  such  testimony  concerning  Baruch, 
that  ever  he  was  a  prophet,  but  only  a  judge  or 
commander  of  the  military  forces.  In  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  chap.  xix.  11,  12.  we  have  a  large 
descripticm  of  this  imaginary  appearance  of  angels 
in  the  several  modes  of  it ;  '*  Behold  the  Lord 
passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the 
moutitainis,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord ;  but  the  Lord  .was  not  in  the  wind :  and  after 
the  wind  an  earthquake,  and  after  the  earthquake 
a  fire,"  &c.  AH  which  appearances  Jonathan  the 
Targumist  expounds  by  ^^Q*?!?  /rnVD  *  Armies  of 

angels,'  which  were  attended  with  those  terrible 
phenomena.  And  the  still  voice  in  which  the  Lord 
was,  he  renders  answerably  to  the  rest  by  |i[Jisi3ito^  i;> 
"^xoni  *  the  voice  of  angels  praising  God  in  a  gentle 

kind  of  harmony.'  For  though  it  be  there  said  that 
the  Lord  was  in  the  soft  voice,  yet  that  paraphrast 
seems  to  understand  it  only  of  his  embassador: 
which  in  some  other  places  of  Scripture  is  very 
manifest ;  as  in  2  Kings  i.  3,  15,  16.  where  ver.  3. 
we  find  the  angel  delivered  to  Elijah  the  message 
to  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  who  sent  to  Baal-zebub 
the  god  of  Ekron  to  inquire  about  his  disease; 
"  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite.  Arise,  go  up  to  meet  the  messengers  of  the 
king  of  Samaria,  and  say  unto  them.  Is  it  not  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  go  to 
inquire  of  Baal-zebub."  And  ver.  16,  we  have  all 
this  message  attributed  to  God  himself  by  the  pro- 
phet, as  if  he  had  received  the  dictate  immediately 
from  God  himself.  And  in  Daniel,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Zachariah,  we  find  all  things  perpetually  repre«* 
sented  and  interpreted  by  angels.     And  Abarbanel 
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upon  Zach.  ii.  tells  us  that  several  prophets  had 
several  angels  that  delivered  the  heavenly  embassy 
to  thCm,  for  that  every  prophet  was  not  so  well 
fitted  to  converse  with  any  kind  of  angel :  *^3  y¥t 
'ui  psvn  bapS  pn  K»aj  « Every  prophet  was  not  in  a  fit 
capacity  of  receiving  prophetical  influence  from 
any  angel  indifferently ;  but  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  receiver,  the  degree  and  quality  of 
the  angel  was  accommodated.'  But  I  shall  not  fur- 
ther pursue  this  argument.  In  the  general,  that 
the  prophetical  scene  was  perpetually  ordered  by 
some  angel,  I  think  it  is  evident  from  what  hath 
been  already  said,  which  I  might  further  confirm 
from  Ezekiel,  all  whose  prc^hecies  about  tlie  tem- 
ple are  expressly  attributed  to  a  man  as  the  actor 
of  them,  that  is  indeed  an  angel ;  for  so  they  used 
constantly  *  to  appear  to  the  prophets  in  a  human 
shape.  .  And  likewise  in  Jacob's  vision  of  a  ladder 
that  reached  up  to  heaven,*  we  find  the  angels  as- 
cending and  descending,  to  intimate  that  this  sea- 
la  prapheticOj  whereby  divine  influence  descended 
upon  tlie  mind  of  the  prophet,  is  always  filled  with 
angels.  From  this  place,  compared  with  Jacob's 
vision  of  Laban's  sheep,  presented  to  him  by  an  an- 
gel,t  Philo  thus  determines  in  his  book  vnp  roS  ^lo- 
frifJbTraug  thai  radg  wufoug^  '^Sf^  ^'  ^toxifJkTrrwg  iiftipwg 

rm  cutiA  T^opaiPOfiAifOvgf  oiKkoi  kou  roug  tm  vroptrSif  av* 
rou  zeu  oTa^ilj^  ayyikatv,  <  You  see  how  the  Scripture 
represents^  such  dreams  as  sent  of  God,  not  only 
those  that  proceed  from  the  first  cause  [God],  but 
such  also  as  come  by  his  ministers,  the  angels.' 

*  pen.  ziTui*  18.  f  ^^^  ''''*  ''* 
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Bat  St  Jerome  hath  given  us  a  more  full  and  am. 
pie  testimony  in  this  mattisr,  in  his  comment  on 
(jaL  iii.  19.  **  The  law  was  ordained  by  angels  in 
the  hand  of  a  mediator/'  His  words  are  these ; 
Quod  out  em  ait,  lex  ordinata  per  angelos,  hoc  vuU 
intelUgi,  gudd  in  omm  veteri  testamento,  uU  angebts 
primtm  vUus  refertur,  et  postea  quasi  Deus  hquens 
indtidtur,  angehts  quidem  vere  ex  nunistris  plurihus 
quicumque  sit  tnsus,  sed  in  itto  mediator  [Christus'] 
ioquatur  qui  dicat,  !Ego  sum  Deus  Abraham,  Deus 
Isaac,  et  Deus  Jacob.  Nee  mirum  si  Deus  hquatur 
in  angeUs,  cum  etiam  per  angehs  qui  in  hbminibus 
sunt  Ioquatur  Deus  in  prophetis  ;  dicente  Zacharia, 
et  ait  angebis  qui  hquebatur  in  me,  ac  deinceps  infe- 
rente,  Juec  dicit  Dondnus  omnipotens. 

We  might  further  add  to  all  this,  those  visions 
we  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  as  a 
thing  vulgarly  known,  were  attributed  to  angels. 
So  Acts  xxvii.  23.  "  There  stood  by  me  Ihe  a!n. 
gel  of  God  this  night,"  that  is,  in  a  prophetical 
dream.  And  Acts  xii.  when  the  angel  of  God 
did  really  appear  to  Peter,  and  bring  him  out  tof 
prison,  he  could  scfiirce  be  persuaded  of  a  long  tifti^ 
but  that  all  tbis  was  a  vision,  this  indeed  being  the 
common  manner  of  all  prophetical  vision.  And 
Acts  xxiii.  when  the  Pharisees  would  describe 
St.  Paul  as  a  prophet  that  l^td  received  some  vision 
or  revelation  from  heaven,  they  phrase  it  by  the 
speaking  of  an  angel  or  spirit  unto  him,  <'  We  find 
no  evil  in  this  man ;  but  if  an  angel  or  spirit 
hatii  spoken  to  him,  let  us  not  fight  against  God," 
ver.  9. 
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CHAP.  Vi. 

The  tecaitd  inquiry.  What  the  meaning  of  those  actions  is  thai  are 
Jrequenify  aitriimted  to  the  prophets^  whether  they  were  real,  or 
only  imaginary  and  scetueaL  What  actioms  of  the  propheia 
were  only  imaginary^  and  performed  atjxm  the  stage  of  fancy. 
What  we  are  to  think  of  several  actions  and  res  gestae  recorded 
qfHosea,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  in  their  prophecies. 

jL  HUS  we  have  done  with  our  first  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  contriver  an4  orderer  of  the  propheti- 
cal stage :  that  which  was  acted  upon  it,  no  doubt, 
every  one  will  grant  to  have  been  a  m,asking  or 
imaginary  business.  But  there  are  many  times  in 
the  midst  of  prophetical  narrations  some  things  re- 
lated to  be  done  by  the  prophets  themselves  upon 
the  command  of  the  prophetic  voice,  which  have 
been  generally  conceived  to  have  been  acted  real- 
ly, the  grossest  of  all  not  excepted,  as  Hosea's 
taking  a  harlot  for  his  wife,  and  begetting  children, 
&c.  Which  conceit  Mr.  Calvin  hath  in  part  hap- 
pily undermined.  But  we  shall  not  here  doubt  to 
conclude,  both  of  that  and  all  other  actions  of  the 
prophets  whicli  they  were  enjoined  upon  the  stage 
of  prophecy,  that  they  were  only  scehical  and  ima- 
ginary J '  except  indeeci  they  were  such  as  of  their 
own  nature  must  have  a  historical  meaning,  in 
which  an  imaginary  performance  would  not  serve 
the  turn.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  take  notice  of  what  Maimonides  hath  well 
determined  in  this  case,*  Scias  ergo,  quemadmodum 

*  yUvrc  NeT.  ftiit  11.  cap.  46. 
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in  sofnnio  accidiU  &c.  *  Know  therefore,  that  as  it 
is  in  a  dream,  a  man  thinks  that  be  hath  been  in 
this  or  that  country,  that  he  has  married  a  wife 
there,  and  continued  there  for  some  certain  time, 
that  by  this  wife  he  has  had  a  son  of  such  a  name, 
of  such  a  disposition,  and  the  like ;  know  (saith 
he)  that  even  just  so  it  is  with  the  prophetical  para- 
bles, as  to  what  the  prophets  see  or  do  in  a  prophe- 
tical vision.  For  whatsoever  those  parables  inform 
us  concerning  any  action  the  prophet  doth,  or  con- 
cerning the  space  of  time  between  one  action  and 
another,  or  going  from  one  place  to  another ;  all 
this  is  in  a  prophetical  vision:  neither  are  these 
actions  real  to  sense,  although  some  particularities 
may  be  precisely  reckoned  up  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets.  For  because  it  was  well  known  that 
it  was  all  done  in  a  prophetical  vision ;  it  was  not 
necessary  in  the  rehearsing  of  every  particularity 
to  reiterate  that  it  was  in  a  prophetical  vision ;  as 
it  was  also  needless  to  inculcate  that  it  was  in  a 
dream.  But  now  the  vulgar  sort  of  men  think  that 
all  such  actions,  Journeys,  questions,  and  answers 
were  really  and  sensibly  performed,  and  not  in  a 
prophetical  vision.  And  therefore  I  have  an  in- 
tention to  make  plain  this  business,  and  shall  bring 
such  things  as  no  man  shall  be  able  to  doubt  of} 
adding  thereunto  some  examples,  by  which  you 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  rest  which  I  shall  not 
for  the  present  mention.'  Thus  we  see  how  Mai- 
monides  rejects  it  as  a  vulgar  error  to  conceive  that 
those  actions  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  the 
prophets  in  the  current  of  their  prophecy,  their 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  their  propounding 
questions,  and  receiving  answers,   &c.  were   real 
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thiQgs  to  sense ;  whereas  liiey  were  only  imc^inary, 
represented  merely  to  the  fanc^. 

But»  for  a  more  distinct  understandiii^  of  tlus 
business,  we  mudt  ^member  what  hath  been  often 
suggested,  that  the  prophetical  scene  or  stage  up- 
on which  all  apparitions  were  made  to  the  prophet, 
was  his  imagination ;  and  that  there  all  those  things 
which  God  would  have  revealed  unto  him  were 
acted  over  symbolically,  as  in  a  masque,  in  which 
divers  persons  are  brought  in,  amongst  which  the 
prophet  himself  bears  a  part :  and  therefore  he,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  this  dramatical  appara- 
tus, must,  as  the  other  actors,  perform  his  part, 
sometimes  by  speaking  and  reciting  things  done, 
propounding  questions,  sometimes  by^  acting  that 
part  which  in  the  drama  he  was  appointed  to  act 
by  some  others ;  and  so,  not  only  by  speaking,  but 
by  gestures  and  actions,  come  in,  in  his  due  place, 
among  the  rest ;  as  it  is  in  our  ordinaxy  dreams,  to 
use  Maimonides'  expression  of  it.  And  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  to  hear  of  those  things  done  which 
indeed  have  no  historical  or  real  verity ;  the  scope 
of  all  being  to  represent  sometiiing  strongly  to  the 
prophet's  understanding;  and  sufficientiy  to  inform 
it  in  the  substance  of  those  things  in  which  he  was 
to  instruct  that  people  to  whom  he  was  sent.  And 
so  sometimes  we  have  only  the  intelligible  matter 
of  prophecies  delivered  to  us  nakedly,  without  the 
imi^nary  ceremonies  or  solemnities.  And  as  this 
notion  of  those  actions  of  the  prophet  that  are  in- 
terweaved  with  their  prophecies  is  most  genuine 
and  agreeable  to  the  general  nature  of  prophecy,  so 
we  shall  further  clear  and  confirm  it  in  some  parti- 
culars. 
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We  shaU  b^n  with  that  of  Hosea's  aiairyin^ 
mer,  a  common  harlot,  and  taking  to  himself  chUr 
dren  of  whoredoms^  which  he,  ia  said  to  do  a  frst 
aod  second  titne.*  Which  kind  <)f  action,  howew 
it  might  be  void  of  trae  vice,  yet  it  wovldt  not  have 
beep  void  of  all  offence,  for  a  prophet  to  have  thus 
unequally  yoked  himself  (to  use  St.  Paul's  exprei^ 
sion)  with  any  such  infamous  persons^  though  by 
way  of  lawful  wedlock,  if  it  had  been  really  done* 
I  know  that  this  way  of  uiterpreting  both  this  aind 
other  prophetical  actions  displeaseth  Abarband, 
who  thinks  the  literal  sense  and  historical  verity  of 
all  ought  to  be  entertamed,  exc^t  it  be  p^r^  ex* 
pressed  to  have  been  done  in  a  vision ;  and  the  ge-^ 
neral  current  of  our  Christian  writers,  till  Calvin's 
time,  have  gone  the  same  way*  And  to  make  the 
literal  interpretation  hei^e  good,  R.  Solomon  a^d 
our  former  author  both  tell  usj  that  th^  ancient 
Rabbins  have  determined  those  prophetical  narra^ 
tions  of  Hosea  to  be  understood  oppunaa  « literally/ 
The  place  they  refer  to  is.  Gem.  Pesac*  cap*  9* 
where  yet  I  find  no  such  thing  positively  concluded 
by  the  Tahnudists.  Indeed  they  there,  after  their 
fashion,  expound  the  place  by  inserting  a  long  dia- 
logue between  God  and  the  prophet  about  this 
matter,  but  so  as  that  without  R.  Solomon's  or 
Abarbanel's  gloss,  we  could  no  more  think  their 
scope  was  to  establish  the  literal  sense,  than  I  think 
that  the  prophet  himself  intended  to  insinuate  the 
same  to  us.  We  therefore  choose  to  follow  Aben- 
ezra  as  a  more  genuine  commentator,  who  in  tliis 
place,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  follows  Mai- 

*  Ho«.  L  and  iii. 
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monides  tcarot  Tiiagy  making  all  those  transactions 
to  have  been  only  imaginary.  For  though  it  be 
not  always  positively  laid  down  in  these  narrations, 
that  the  res  gesta  was  in  a  vision ;  yet  the  nature 
and  scope  of  prophecy,  so  requiring  that  things 
should  thus  be  acted  in  imagination,  we  should  ra^- 
ther  expect  some  positive  declaration  to  assure  us 
that  they  were  performed  in  the  history,  if  indeed 
it  were  so. 

And  therefore  in  these  recitals  of  prophetical  vi* 
dons  we  find  many  times  things  less  coherent  than 
can  agree  to  a  true  history ;  as  in  the  narrative  of 
Abraham's  vision.  Gen.  xv.  (for  so  the  Rabbins  in 
Pirke  R.  Eliezer  expound  that  whole  chapter  to  be 
nothing  else)  we  find  ver.  1.  that  '*  God  appeared 
to  Abraham  in  a  vision/'  and  ver.  5.  God  brings 
him  into  the  field  as  if  it  were  after  the  shutting  up 
of  eveningt  and  shows  him  the  stars  of  heaven : 
and  yet  for  aU  this  it  was  yet  daytime,  and  the  sun 
not  gone  down :  *^  And  when  die  sun  was  going 
down,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abraham ;''  ver.  12. 
<^  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  sun  went  down 
and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a 
burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces.*' 
ver.  17*  From  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  Abra- 
ham's going  out  into  the  field  before  to  take  a 
view  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  his  ordering  of 
those  several  living  creatures,  ver.  9,  10.  for  a  sa- 
crifice, was  all  performed  in  a  prophetical  vision, 
and  upon  the  stage  of  his  imagination  :  it  being  no 
strange  thing  to  have  incoherent  junctures  of  time 
made  in  such  a  way. 

So  in  Jer.  xiii.  we  have  a  very  precise  narrative 
of  Jeremiah's  getting  a  linen  girdle,  and  putting  it 

Hh 
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upon  his  loins ;  and  after  a  while  he  must  nfieds 
tak^e  a  long  journey  to  Euphrates,  to  hide  it  there 
ia  a  hole  of  the  rock ;  and  then  returning;  after 
ipany  days  makes  another  weary  journey  to  the 
9Aine  pl^e  to  take  it  out  again  after  it  was  all  cor- 
rupted :  all  which  could  mianifestly  be  nothing  else 
hut  poiierely  i^ntiginary  $  the  sc(^  thereof  being  to 
mptuA  this  more  deeply  upon  the  understanding 
of  the  prophet,  that  the  house  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
which  was  nearly  knit  and  united  to  God,  should 
be  destroyed  and  ruined^ 

The  same  prophet,  chap,  xviii.  is  brought  in  going 
to  the  house  of  a  potter,  to  take  notice  how  he 
wrought  a  piece  oi*  work  upon  the  wl^el ;  and 
when  the  vessel  he  intended  was  all  marred,  that 
then  he  made  of  his  clay  another  vieasel.  And 
chapf  xix.  he  is  brought  in  as  taking  the  and^ats  of 
the  people  and  the  ancients  of  the  priests  along 
with  him  into  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  with 
a  potter's  earthen  bottle  under  his  arm,  and  there 
breaking  it  in  pieces  in  the  midst  of  them. . 

In  this  last  chapter  it  is  very  observable  how  the 
scheme  of  speech  is  altered,  wlien  the  prophet  re- 
lates a  real  history  concerning  himself,  ver.  14. 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  as  if  now 
he  were  to  speak  of  somebody  else,  and  not  of  a 
prophet  or  his  actions;  for  so  we  read  ver.  14. 
"  Then  came  Jeremiah  from  Tophet,"  &c.  The 
like  change  of  the  person  we  find  chap,  xxviii.  10. 
where  a  formal  story  is  told  of  some  things  that 
passed  between  Jeremiah  and  Hananiah  the  false 
prophet,  who,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
broke  Jeremiah's  yoke  from  ofi^  his  neck :  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  wonted  thing  for  the  -pro- 
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phets  by  bonds  and  yokes  to  type  adt  imto  die  peo- 
ple victory  or  captivity  in  war.  Not  unlike  is  that 
we  read  of  Zedekiah  the  false  prophet,  who  made 
himself  horns  of  iron,  when  he  prophesied  to  Afaab 
his  prosperi^  against  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-Gilead, 
vulgarly  to  represent  to  hitn  die  success  he  should 
have  agiahist  his  enemies.*  But  in  all  this  busmess 
the  mode  of  Jeremiah^s  language  itisinuates  a  litenil 
sense,  by  speaking  altogether  in  the  third  person^ 
as  if  the  relation  concerned  somebody  eke,  and  not 
himself;  and  so  must  be  of  some  real  thing,  and 
that  which  to  sense  and  observation  had  Hs  reaKty, 
and  not  only  a  reality  in  apprehension  or  im^na- 
tion.  So  chap,  xxxii.  we  seem  to  have  an  insinua- 
tion of  a  real  history  in  Jeremiah's  purchase  of  a . 
field  of  Hanameel  his  uncle's  son,  from  the  mod^  oif 
expression  which  is  there  observable. 

But  at  other  times  we  meet  with  things  graphi^- 
edly  described  with  all  the  circumstantial  pomp  dP 
the  business,  when  yet  it  could  be  nothing  else  but 
a  dramatical  thing ;  as  chap.  xxxv.  where  the  pro- 
phet goes  and  finds  out  the  chief  of  the  Rechabites 
particularly  described,  and  brings  them  into  such  a 
particular  chamber  as  is  there  set  forth  by  all  its 
bcfiinds,  and  there  sets  pots  and  cups  full  of  wine 
before. them,  and  bids  them  drink.  Just  in  the 
same  mode  with  this  we  have  another  story  told, 
chap,  XXV.  15,  17.  &c.  of  his  taking  a  wine  cup 
from  God,  and  his  carrying  it  up  and  down  to  all 
nations  far  and  near,  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  the  kings  and  princes  thereof;  to  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt,  his  servants,  princes,  and  peo- 
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pie ;  to  all  the  Arabians,  and  kings  of  the  land 
of  Uz ;  to  the  kings  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon ;  the  kings  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  of  tiie  isles  bejond  the  sea,  Dedan, 
Tema,  Buz ;  the  kings  of  Zimri,  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  north :  and  all 
these  he  said  he  made  to  drink  of  this  cup.  And 
in  this  fashion,  chap,  xxvii.  he  is  sent  up  and  down 
with  yokes,  to  put  upon  the  necks  of  several  kings : 
all  which  can  have  no  other  sense  than  that  which 
is  merely  imaginary,  though  we  be  not  told  that  all 
this  was  acted  only  in  a  vision,  for  the  nature  of 
the  thing  would  not  permit  any  real  performance 
thereof. 

The  like  we  must  say  of  Ezekiel's  res  gestcp^  his 
eating  a  roll  given  him  of  God,  chap.  iii.  And 
chap.  iv.  it  is  especially  remarkable  how  ceremoni- 
ously all  things  are  related  concerning  his  taking  a 
tile,  and  pourtraying  upon  it  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  his  laying  siege  to  it ;  all  which  I  suppose  will 
be  evident  to  have  been  merely  dramatical,  if  we 
carefully  examine  all  things  in  it,  notwithstanding 
that  God  tells  him  he  should  in  all  this  be  a  <'  sign 
to  the  people.''  Which  is  not  so  to  be  understood, 
as  if  they  were  to  observe  in  such  real  actions  in  a 
sensible  way,  what  their  own  fates  should  be: 
for  he  is  here  commanded  to  lie  continually  be* 
fore  a  tile  three  hundred  and  ninety  days,  which 
is  full  thirteen  months,  upon  his  led  side,  and 
after  that  forty  more  upon  his  right,  and  to  bake 
his  bread  that  he  should  est  all  this  while  with 
dung,  &c. 

So  chap.  V.  he  is  commanded  to  take  a  barber's 
razor,  and  to  shave  his  head  and  beard,  then  to 
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ipreigh  his  hair  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  divide  it  into 
three  parts ;  and  after  the  days  of  his  si^e  should 
be  fidfilledy  spoken  of  before,  then  to  bum  a  third 
part  of  it  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  to  smite 
about  the  other  third  with  a  knife,  and  to  scatter 
the  other  third  to  the  wind.  All  which,  as  it  is 
most  unlikely  in  itself  ever  to  have  been  really 
done,  so  was  it  against  the  law  of  the  priests,  to 
shave  the  comers  of  their  heads  and  the  comers  of 
their  beards,  as  Maimonides  observes.  But  that 
Ezekiel  himself  was  a  priest,  is  manifest  from 
chap.  i.  3.  Upon  these  passages  of  Ezekiel,  Mai- 
monides hath  thus  soberly  given  his  judgment,* 
Absit  ut  Deus  prophetas  suos  stuUis  vel  ebriis  smiiks 
reddatf  ebsque  stultorum  out  Jiaiosorum  actiones 
facere  jubeat:  prceterquam  quod  prceceptum  iUud 
uUimum  kgi  repugnasset^  &c.  *  Far  be  it  from  God  to 
render  his  prophets  like  to  fools  and  dmnken  men, 
and  to  prescribe  them  the  actions  of  fools  and  mad- 
men :  besides  that  this  last  injunction  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  law ;  for  £zekiel  was  a 
great  priest,  and  therefore  obliged  to  the  observa* 
tion  of  those  two  negative  precepts,  viz,  of  not 
shaving  the  comers  of  his  head  and  comers  of  his 
beard :  and  therefore  this  was  done  only  in  a  pro* 
phetical  vision.'  The  same  sentence  likewise  he 
passeth  upon  that  story  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xx.  S.  his 
walking  naked  and  bar^oot,  wherein  Isaiah  was  no 
otherwise  a  sign  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  or  rather 
Arabia,  where  he  dwelt  not,  and  so  could  not  more 
literally  be  a  type  therein,  than  Ezekiel  was  here 
to  the  Jews. 

•  More  N«T.  Part  II.  cq>.  46. 
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Again,  chap,  xii.  we  read  of  EzeldeVi  removing 
his  hoas^old  gtuff  in  the  night,  as  a  type  of  the 
captivity,  and  of  his  digging  with  his  handb  through 
the  wall  of  his  house,  and  c£  the  people's  comii^ 
to  take  notice  of  thi^  strange  action,  with  many 
other  uncouth  ceremonies  of  the  whole  business 
which  carry  no  show  of  probability :  and  yet,  ver. 
6«  God  declares  upon  this  to  him,  *'  I  have  set  thee 
for  a  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel ;"  and  ver.  9» 
<'  Son  of  man,  hath  not  the  house  of  Israel,  the  re* 
bellious  house,  said  unto  thee.  What  doest  thou  ?" 
As  if  all  this  had  been  really  done ;  which  indeed 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  prophetical  scheme. 
Neither  was  the  prophet  any  real  sign,  but  only 
imaginary,  as  having  the  iype  of  all  those  fates 
which  were  to  befall  the  Jews  symbolically  repre- 
sented in  his  fancy :  which  sense  Kimchi,  a  genuine 
commentator,  follows,  with  the  others  mentioned. 
And  it  may  be,  according  to  this  same  notion  is 
that  in  chap.  xxiv.  to  be  understood,  of  the  death 
of  the  prophet's  wife,  with  the  manner  of  those  fu- 
neral solemnities  and  obsequies  which  he  performed 
for  her. 

But  we  shall  proceed  no  further  in  this  argu- 
ment, which  I  hope  is  by  this  time  sufficiently 
cleared,  that  we  are  not,  in  any  prophetical  narra- 
tives of  this  kind,  to  understand  any  thing  else  but 
the  history  of  the  visions  themselves  which  ap* 
peared  to  them,  except  we  be  led  by  some  farther 
argument  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  in  a  way  of 
sensible  appearance  to  determine  it  to  have  been 
any  sensible  thing. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  thai  degree  of  divine  msjnralum  properly  called  Ruach  hakko- 
deahj  L  e.  The  Holy  Spirit*  The  nature  of  it  described  out  of 
Jennsh  atdiquities*  IVherein  this  Spiritus  Sanctus  differed  from 
prophecy,  strictly  so  ctUled,  and  frvm  the  spirit  of  holiness  in 
purified  souls.  What  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  were  ascribed 
by  the  Jews  to  Ruach  hakkodeah.  Qf  the  Urizn  and  Tbiun* 
mm. 

X  HUS  we  have  done  with  that  part  of  divine  in- 
spiration, which  was  more  technically  and  properly 
by  the  Jews  called  prophecy.  We  shall  now  a  little 
search  into  that  which  is  Hagiographical,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit  j  in  which 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  Job,  the  works  of  Solomon 
and  others  are  comprised.  This  we  find  very  ap- 
positely thus  defined  by  Maimonides,*  Cum  homo 
in  se  sentit  rem  vel  faaiUatem  quampiam  exoririj  et 
super  se  quiescere,  quce  eum  impelUt  ad  hquendum^ 
&c.  *  When  a  man  perceives  some  power  to  arise 
within  him,  and  rest  upon  him,  which  urgeth  him 
to  speak,  so  that  he  discourse  concerning  the 
sciences  or  arts,  and  utter  psalms  or  hymns,  or  pro- 
fitable and  wholesome  rules  of  good  living,  or  mat- 
ters political  and  civil,  or  such  as  are  divine ;  and 
that  whilst  he  is  waking,  and  hath  the  ordinary 
vigour  and  use  of  his  senses  ;  this  is  such  a  one  of 
whom  it  is  said,  that  he  speaks  by  the  Holy  Spirit' 
In  this  definition  we  may  seem  to  have  the  strain 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes, 
fully  deciphered  to  us.  In  like  manner  we  find 
this  degree  of  inspiration  described  by  R.  Albo,t 

*  More  Nef.  Fart  il.  cap.  45.  f  Maain.  iii.  cap.  10* 
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after  he  had  set  down  the  other  degrees  superior  to 
it,  "O"!'^  ^Pao  TM  caiKH  13  yvn  Mf?v  tmi  "w  rro  trrf?  nmr 
'w  nono  nana  « Now  to  explain  to  you  what  is  that 
other  door  of  divine  influx,  through  which,  none 
can  enter  by  his  own  natmral  abiUty ;  it  is  when  a 
man  utters  words  of  wisdom,  or  song,  or  divine 
praise,  in  pure  and  elegant  language,  besides  his 
wont:  so  that  every  one  that  knows  him,  ad- 
mires him  for  this  excellent  knowledge  and  com- 
posure of  words ;  but  yet  he  himself  knows  not  from 
whence  this  faculty  came  to  him,  but  is  as  a  child 
that  learns  a  tongue,  and  knows  not  from  whence 
he  had  this  faculty.  Now  the  excellence  of  this 
degree  of  divine  inspiration  is  well  known  to  all, 
for  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  called  the  Holy 
Spirit/  Or,  if  you  please,  we  shall  render  these 
definitions  of  our  former  Jewish  doctors  in  the 
words  of  Proclus,  who  hath  very  happily  set  forth 
the  nature  of  this  piece  of  divine  inspiration,  ac- 
cording to  their  mind,  in  these  words,*  '  O  81  xagflcx- 

^XKayi/i0mg  rt  xai  irs^cifP  tUp  av^ganriiwv  iyyoiArir,  cb|3- 
fog  Si  6(iov  »m  xaraxX^^trixo^,  za}  yp^gir^  tt9afU<rro(, 
xaXXoy^  n  xX^g)?;,  xai  (rvvrofjiiog  S(jm  xou  uTfjx^i^fiipog, 
'  This  degree  or  enthusiastical  character,  shining 
so  bright  with  the  intellectual  influences,  is  pure 
and  venerable,  receiving  its  perfection  from  the 
father  of  the  gods,  being  distinct  from  human  con- 
ceptions, and  far  transcending  them,  always  con- 
joined with  delightfulness  and  amazement,  full  of 
beauty  and  comeliness,  concise,  yet  withal  exceed- 
ing accurate/ 

«  Lib.  V.  in  Flat.  Tun. 
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This  kind  of  divine  inspiration  therefore  was  al- 
ways more  pacate  and  serene  than  the  other  of 
prophecy,  neither  did  it  so  much  fatigate  and  act 
upon  the  imagination.  For  though  these  Hagio- 
graphi  or  .holy  writers  ordinarily  expressed  them- 
selves in  pandbles  and  similitudes,  which  is  the  pnv 
per  work  of  &ncy ;  yet  they  seem  only  to  have 
made  use  of  such  a  dress  c^  language  to  set  off 
their  own  sense  of  divine  things,  which  in  itself 
was  more  naked  and  simple,  the  more  advantage- 
ously, as  we  see  commonly  in  all  other  kind  of 
writings*  And  seeing  there  was  no  labour  of  the 
imagination  in  this  way  of  revelation,  therefore  it 
was  not  communicate  to  them  by  any  dreams  or 
visions,  but  while  they  were  waking,  and  their 
senses  were  in  thdr  full  vigour,  their  minds  calm ; 
it  breathing  upon  them,  ig  bf  ya^^ppf  as  Plotinus 
describes  his  pious  enthusiast  j*  'Aprao^  n  i»^ov- 
^mroi  fitnrxfl  h  iff^fMf  wafraarwcfU  ypyi^tirus^  aTftfM  tf 
uifT^v  9wr(cf  (AiiBfboS  kTmdJpm*  For  indeed  this  en-' 
thusiastical  spirit  seated  itself  prindpaHy  in  the 
higher  and  purer  faculties  of  the  soul,  whichw  ete 
«mg  iar9kUY%m  vf^g  auyi^^  that  I  may  allude  to  the 
ancient  opinion  of  Empedodes,  who  held  there 
w^re  two  suns,  the  one  archetypal,  which  was  al- 
ways in  the  inconspicable  hemisphere  of  the  world, 
but  the  beams  thereof  shining  upon  this  world's 
sun^  were  reflected  to  us,  aiid  so  further  enlighten- 
ed us. 

Now  this  kind  of  ins{Mration,  as  it  always  acted 
pious  souls  into  strains  of  devotion,  or  moved  them 
strongly  to  dietate  matters. of  true  piety  and  good- 
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ness,  did  manifest  itself  to  be  of  a  divine  natuf  e : 
and  as  it  came  in  abruptly  upon  the  minds  of  those 
holy  men  without  courting  their  private  thoughts, 
but  transported  them  from  that  temper  of  mind 
they  were  in  before^  so  that  they  perceived  them- 
selves captivated  by  the  power  of  some  higher  light 
than  that  which  their  own  understanding  common** 
ly  poured  out  upon  them,  they  might  know  it  to  be 
more  immediately  from  GoA 

For  indeed,  that  seems  to  be  the  main  thing 
wherein  this  holy  spirit  dijflfered  from  liiat  constant 
spirit  and  frame  of  holiness  and  goodness  dwelling 
in  hallowed  minds,  that  it  was  too  quick,  potent, 
and  transporting  a  thing,  and  was  a  kind  of  vital 
form  to  that  light  of  divine  reason  which  they  were 
perpetually  possessed  of*  And  therefore  sometimes 
it  runs  out  into  a  foresight  or  prediction  of  things^ 
to  come,  though,  it  may  be,  those  previsions  were 
less  understood  by  the.  prophet  himself ;  as  we 
might  instance  if  it  were  needful,  in  some  of  Da^ 
vid's  prophecies,  which  seem  to  have  been  revealed 
to  him  not  so  much  for  himself  (as  the  apostle 
speaks)  as  for  us.  But  it  did  not  always  spend  i1> 
self  in  strains  of  devotion  or  dictates  of  virtue^ 
wisdom,  and  prudence ;  and  therefore,  if  I  may 
take  leave  here  to  express  my  conjecture,  I  should 
think  the  ancient  Jews  called  this  degree  Sphitus 
Sanctus^  not  because  it  flows  from  the  third  person 
in  the  Trinity,  which  I  doubt  they  thought  not  of 
in  this  business,  but  because  of  the  hear  affinity  and 
alliance  it  hath  with  that  ^irit  of  holiness  and  true 
goodness  that  always  lodgeth  in  the  breasts  of  good 
men.  And  this  seems  to  be  insinuated  in  an  old 
proverbial  speech  of  the  Jewish  mastery  quoted  by 
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Main^onides  in  the  forecited  place,  McgtstoB  Dhma 
habitat  super  eum^  et  hqidtur  per  Spiritum  Sanctum. 
Though  some  think  it  might  be  so  called  as  being 
the  lowest  degree  of  divine  inspiratibn  i  for  some- 
times the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Jewish  learn* 
ing  call  all  prophecy  by  the  name  ofSpiritus  Sanctus. 
So  in  Pirke  R.  Mezer,  c^.  39*  R*  Phineas  mqmt^ 
reqtiievit  Spritus  Sanctus  super  Josephum  ab  ipshis 
juventute  usque  ad  diem  obitus  ejus,  atque  direxit  cum 
in  ornnem  sapientican,  &c.  *  The  Holy  Spirit  rested 
upon  Joseph  from  his  youth  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  guided  him  into  all  wisdom/  &c. 
Iliough  it  may  be  all  that  might  be  but  a  Hagio- 
graphical  spirit :  for  indeed  the  Jews  are  won^  a$ 
we  showed  before,  to  distinguish  Joseph's  dreams 
from  prophetical.  But  this  Spiritus  Sanctus  in  the 
same  chapter,  to  put  all  out  of  doubt,  is  attributed 
to  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  which  were  known  prophets : 
and  chap,  xxxiii.  JS.  Phineas  ait^  postquam  omnes 
ilU  interfecti  fiieranty  viginH  amds  in  Babel  reqidevii 
Spiritus  Sanctus  super  Ezekiekm,  et  edusit  eum  ex 
ccfwaUe  Dora,  et  ostendit  ei  multa  ossoj  &c.  And 
among  those  five  things  that  the  Jews  always  siip^ 
posed  the  second  temple  to  be  inferior  to  tiie  flrst 
in,  one  was  the  want  of  the  «nipn  nn  Spiritus  ^ants 
tus^  or  spirit  of  prophecy. 

But  we  are  here  to  consider  this  Sjnritus  Sanctus 
more  strictly,  and  as  we  have  formely  defined  it  out 
of  Jewish  antiquity.  And  here  we  shall  first  show 
what  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  ascribed  tp 
this  degree  by  the  Jews.  The  Old  Testament  was 
by  the  Jews  divided  into  cir'airo^  a^n^aa  rrv\r\  « the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  &yioy§a<pa.*  And  this 
division  is  insinuated  in   Luke  xxiv.  44.  "And 
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Jesus  said  unto  them^  these  are  the  words  whidi 
J[  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  yoq,  that 
all  things  must  be  fulfOUed  which  were  written  am- 
ceming  me  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the,  ;»<► 
phetfib  and  in  the  Psalms :"  where,  by  the  Psalms^ 
may  seem,  to  be  meant  the  Hi^ographa ;  fi>r  the 
iraiters  of  these  IjLa^ogiajdba  mi^t  be  termed 
psalmodists  for  some  reasons  whieh  we  shall  touch 
upon  hereafter  in  this  discourse*  But  to  return  $  the 
Old  Testament  being  anciently  divided  into  these 
parts,,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ccmsider  the  order  of 
these  pacts  as  it  is  laid  down  by  the  Taimudical 
doctocB  in  Gemara  Bava  Bathra,  cap.  1.  towards  the 
end,  Hai  ^^r 3i  ^-w  po  pi  w  <  Our  doctors  have  de- 
livered unto  us  this  order  of  the  prophets,  Joshuap 
Judges^  Samuely  Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah, 
ynd  the  twelve  prophets,  the  first  of  which  b  Hosea,' 
for  so  they  understand  those  words  in  Hos.  L  2. 
X^rin^  n\n)  n^i  rfiTjt^  I>eus  inprims  locutus  est  per 
ffoseam.  The  same  Gemarists  go  on  to  lay  down 
the  order  of  the  aytaypipa  thus ;  *  Ruth,  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  Canticles, 
Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  the  Chroni- 
cles:' And  these  the  Jews  did  ascribe  to  the 
Ruaeh  hakkodesh.  But  why  Daniel  should  be 
reckonied  amongst  the  o^avo  and  not  amongst  vr » 
^the  prophets,'  I  can  see  no  reason,  seeing  the 
strain  of  it  wholly  argues  the  nature  o£  a  propheti- 
cal degree  spending  itself  in  dreams  and  visions, 
though  those  were  joined  with  more  obscurity  (it 
being  then  the  creptisculum  of  the  prophetical  day, 
which  had  long  been  upon  the  horizon  of  the  Jew- 
ish church)  than. in  the  other  prophets.  And 
therdbre  whatever  the  latter  Jews  here  urge,  for 
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thuB  ranking  up  Danierft  books  with  the  otheff 
crairp  yet  seeing  they  give  us  no  traditional  reason 
which  their  ancestors  had  for  so  doing,  I  should 
rather  think  it  to  have  been  first  of  all  some  for* 
toitous  thing  which  gave  an  occasion  to  thia  afters 
mistake,  as  I  think  it  is. 

But  to  pass  on,  besides  those  books  mentioned, 
there  were  some  things  else  among  the  Jews  usually 
attributed  to  this  Spritus  Samtm :  and  so  Maimo- 
nides  in  the  forementioned  place  tells  us  that  JEHdad 
and  Jiledad,  and  all  the  high  priests  who  asked 
counsel  by  Urim  and  Tkummim^  spake  per  Spkiium 
Sanctum^  so  that  it  was  a  character  enthusiastical 
whereby  they  gave  judicial  answers,  by  looking 
upon  the  stones  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  to 
those  that  came  to  inquire  of  God  by  them.  And 
so  R.  Bechai  in  Parash  r-ttpn  q>eaks  of  .^  one  of  the 
degrees  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  superiw  to 
Bath  Kol  (i.  cJiUa  'oods)  and  inferior  to  prophecy/ 
IP  moobi  ^p  ma  «  h'ppdS  ttmpn  rtn  nwxtvch  xno  rm 
rnmajn  It  will  not  be  amiss  by  a  short  digression 
to  show  what  this  Urim  and  Thummim  was :  and 
we  may  take  it  out  of  our  former  author  R.  Bechai, 
who,  for  the  substance,  agrees  with  the  generaUty 
and  best  of  the  Jewish  writers  herein.  It  was,  as 
he  there  tells  us,  done  in  this  manner.  The  high 
priest  stood  before  the  ark,  and  he  that  came  to  in- 
quire of  the  Urim  and  ITnimmim  stood  behind  him> 
inquiring  with  a  submissive  voice,  as  if  he  had  been 
at  his  private  prayers,  Shall  I  do  so^  or  so  ?  Then 
the  high  priest  looked  upon  the  letters  which  were 
engraven  upon  the  stones  of  the  breastplate,  and 
by  the  concurrence  of  an  enthusiastical  spirit  <^ 
divination  of  his  own  (if  I  may  add  thus  much 
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upon  the  former  reasons  to  that  which  he  there 
speaks.)  with  some  modes  whereby  those  letters  ap- 
peared, he  shaped  out  his  answer.  But  for  those 
that  were  allowed  to  inquire  at  this  oracle,  they 
were  none  else  but  either  the  king  or  the  whole 
congregation,  as  we  are  told  in  Massec.  Sotab,  y^ 
iyo  lit  -nav  >J?it  y^¥m  «  None  may  inquire  of  it  but 
the  congregation  of  the  people,  or  the  king ;'  by 
which  it  seems  it  was  a  political  oracle. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument  in  hand,  tnz. 
What  pieces  of  divine  writ  are  ascribed  to  the 
rnipn  rvr\  or  Spiritus  Sanctus  ;  we  must  further  know 
that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  reckon  all  those  psalms 
or  songs  which  we  any  where  meet  with  in  the  Old 
Testament  among  the  cs'smD-  For  though  they  were 
penned  by  the  prophets,  yet  because  they  were  not 
the  proper  results  of  a  visum  propheticum^  therefore 
they  were  not  true  prophecy :  for  they  have  a  com- 
mon tradition,  that  the  prophets  did  not  always  pro- 
phesy eodefn  gradu,  but  sometime  in  a  higher,  some* 
time  in  a  lower  degree,  as  among  others  we  are  ful- 
ly taught  by  Abarbanel  in  Is.  iv.  upon  occasion  of 
that  song  of  Isaiah  rai^y  nmo  rT\M2  miat  nst  «oj* 
*The  same  prophet  prophesies  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  the  supreme  prophetical  degree,  and  some- 
times in  a  lower  degree,  ^3^3  tn\pn  nru  w  or  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  only.'  And  thus  having  made  his  way, 
he  tells  us  that  common  notion  they  had  amongst 
them,  •  that  all  songs  were  dictated  by  this  Spiritus 
Sanctus f^  *'o^  o^ran  nana  MWnv  m^ur  h^v  « Every  song 
that  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  it  was 
such  a  thing  as  was  ordered  or  dictated  by  the  pen- 
men themselves,  together  with  the  superintendency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :    forasmuch  as  they  received 
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them  not  in  diat  higher  way  which  is  called  pro- 
phecy,' as  all  visions  were  received,  for  all  visions 
were  perfect  prophecy/  But  the  author  goes  on 
further  to  declare  his,  and  indeed  the  common  opi- 
nion, concerning  any  such  song,  that  it  was  not 
the  proper  work  of  God  himself  but  the  work  of 
the  prophet's  own  spirit,  ^rso  oit  o  'n  Vrso  ru^K  yh 
mm*  TTiDn  K^aan. .  Yet  we  must  suppose  the  prophet's 
spirit  enabled  by  the  conjunction  of  divine  help 
with  it,  as  he  puts  in  the  caution,  ntP^  nn  v'pit  rrf?^ 
crnbit « the  Spirit  of  God  and  his  divine  assistance 
did  still  cleave  unto  the  prophet,  and  was  present 
with  him.*  For,  as  he  tells  us,  the  prophets,  being 
so  much  accustomed  to  divine  visions  as  they  were, 
might  be  able  sometime  per  mgiliam^  without  any 
prophetical  vision,  to  speak  excellently  by  the  Holy 
Ghosts  Won  fubsm  n^f^on  w^a  « with  very  elegant  lan- 
guage, .  and  admirable  similitudes.'  And  this  he 
there  proves  from  hence,  that  these  songs  are  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  prophet  himself,  and  not  to 
God,  there  being  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  pro- 
phet's own  spirit  in  them,  «^  C3*nV«  Ton  avdn  mom  pV 
'\x\  mann  Ti«r  tk  o^n  ryw^  ton  maxy  »3  T»an^  rsth  « Where- 
fore the  Scripture  commonly  attributes  these  songs 
to  the  prophets  themselves,  and  not  unto  God  \  and 
accordingly  speaks  of  the  song  at  the  Red  Sea,* 
**  Then  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel  sang  this 
song,"  that  is,  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
compose  and  order  it  So  in  the  song  at  Beer-£lim, 
"  Then  sang  Israel  this  song."t  So  in  Moses' 
song  in  the  latter  end  of  Deuteronomy,  which  was 
to  be  preserved  as  a  memorial,  the  conclusion  runs, 

•  Eiod.  XV.  1—22.  f  Num.  xxi.  17. 
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"Set your  hearts  upon  all  those  words,  n^yp  i?3K  n)??*} 
O^^rr  Op;i  which  I  testify  to  you  this  day/'*  So  all 
those  psalms  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  David,  are  perpetually  ascribed  unto  him, 
and  the  rest  of  them  that  were  composed  by  others 
are  in  like  manner  ascribed  unto  them;  whereas 
the  prophetic  strain  is  very  different,  always  en- 
titling God  to  it,  and  so  is  brought  in  with  such 
kind  of  prologues,  "  the  word  of  the  Lord,**  or 
"  the  hand  of  the  Lord,'*  or  the  like. 

But  enough  of  that :'  yet  seeing  we  are  fallen 
now  upon  the  original  author  of  these  divine  songs 
and  hymns,  it  wUl  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  Uttle  no- 
tice of  the  frequency  of  this  degree  of  prophecy, 
which  is  by  songs  and  hymns  composed  by  an  en- 
thusiastical  spirit,  among  the  Jews.  We  find  many 
of  these  prophets  besides  David,  who  were  authors 
of  sundry  psalms  bound  up  together  with  his ;  for 
we  must  not  think  all  are  his :  as  after  the  72d 
Psalm  we  have  eleven  together  which  are  ascribed 
to  Asaph,  the  88th  to  Heman,  the  89th  to  Ethan, 
some  to  Jeduthun,  and  very  many  are  incerti  au* 
thoriSf  as  it  seems,  being  anonymous.  Thus  Kim- 
chi  in  his  preface  to  the  Fsalms,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrew  scholiasts,  suppose  divers  authors  to  have 
come  in  for  their  particular  songs  in  tiiat  book. 

And  these  divine  enthusiasts  were  commonly 
wont  to  compose  their  songs  and  h}rmns  at  the 
sbunding  of  some  one  musical  instrument  or  other, 
as  we  find  it  oflen  suggested  in  the  Psalms^  So 
Plutarch,*  describes  the  dictate  of  the  oracle  anci- 
lently,  ig  h  yAr^  kou  SyfUf^  za)  ^'kourfji,aTt  xou  fAtrapopug 
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hofjMTAfv^  xai  (ji^T  avha,  '  how  tliat  it  was  uttered  in 
verse,  in  pomp  of  words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors, 
at  the  sound  of  a  pipe/     Thus  we  have  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun  set  forth  in  this  prophetical 
preparation,  **  Moreover  David  and  the  captain  of 
the  host  separated  to  the  service  of  the  sons .  of 
Asaph,  and  of  Heman,   and  of  Jeduthun,   who 
should  prophesy  with  harps,***  &c.     Thus  R.  Sal. 
expounds  the  place,   '•'n  iS'jn  rxvw  'hD2  o^^an  vwa 
'w  pttr»Sit3  hfom  ca^KMHo  « When  they  played  upon 
their  musical  instruments  they  prophesied,,  s^er 
the  manner  of  Elisha,  who  said,  <*  Bring  me  a  min- 
strel/*t     And  in  the  forementioned  place,  ver.  3. 
upon  those  words  "  who  prophesied  with  a  harp,** 
he  thus  glosseth,  r-nSSn'mow  nmn'mom  -won  r3i»  vnttra 
:  isoano  rrn  <  As  they  sounded  upon  the  harp  ythe 
psalms  of  praise  and  the  hallelujahs,  Jeduthun  their 
father  prophesied.*     And  this  sense  of  this  place  I 
think  is  much  more  genuine  than  that  which  a  late 
author  of  our  own  would  fasten  upon  it,  viz.  that 
this  prophesying  was  nothing  but  singing  of  psalms. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  these  prophets  were  not 
mere  singers,  but  composers,  and  such  as  were 
truly  called  prophets  or  enthusiasts :    so,  ver.  5. 
Heman  is  expressly  called  the  king's  seer ;  the  like 
in  2  Chron.  xxix.  30.  and  xxxv.  15.  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun,  Tj'jlgjrr  nf^n  upon  which  our  for- 
mer commentator  glosseth  thus,  mtn  m^n  into  -m«  Sj 
unusquisque  eorum  erat  propheta.     It  is  true,  tlie 
poets  are  anciently  called  vates^  but  that  is  no  good 
argument  why  a  singer  should  be  called  a  prophet : 
for  it  is  to  be  considered  that  a  poet  was  a  com- 


*  1  Chron.  xzv.  I .  f  2  Kings  iti.  15. 
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poser,  and  upon  that  account  by  theandents  called 
vates,  or  a  prophet,  and  that  because  they^  generally 
thought  all  true  poets  were  transported.  So  Plato 
in  his  Phffidrus  makes  three  kinds  of  fury,  viz.  en-* 
thusiastical,  amatorious,  and  poetical.  But  of  this 
matter  we  shall  speak  more  under  the  next  head, 
which  we  are  in  a  manner  unawares  fallen  upon, 
which  is,  to  inquire  in  general  into  the  qualification 
of  all  kind  of  prophets. 


CHAP.  VIII.     . 

Of  ike  disponiions  antecedent  and  preparatory  to  prophecy.  Thai 
the  quali/lcatums  which  did  JU  a  man  for  the  prophetical  spHt 
WMre  tttch  as  these,  viz.  htward  piety ,  true  msdom^  a  pacate  and 
serene  temper  of  mind,  and  a  due  cheerfulness  inspirit;  in  op- 
position to  viciousness,  mental  crazedness  and  inconsistency,  tm- 
sttbdued  passions,  black  melancholy,  and  dull  sadness.  This 
illustrated  by  several  instances  in  Scripture,  That  music  ntos 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  prophets  and  hdy  men  of  God,  <^. 
What  is  meant  by  Sauts  evU  spirit, 

vJUR  next  business  is  to  discourse  of  those  sever- 
al qualifications  that  were  to  render  a  man  fit  for 

the  spirit  of  prophecy :  for  we  must  not  tiiink  tiiat 
any  man  might  suddenly  be  made  a  prophet :  this 
gifl  was  not  so  fortuitously  dispensed  as  to  be  com- 
municated without  any  discrimination  of  persons. 
And  this  indeed  all  soits  of  men  have  generally 
concluded  upon ;  and  therefore  the  old  Heathens 
themselves,  that  only  sought  after  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion,  were  wont  in  a  solemn  manner  to  prepare  and 
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fit  themaelves  for  receiving  the  influx  thereof,  as 
R.  Albo  hath  truly  observed,*  csmp  mmipn  nmw\  m 
'tn  nmy  <  The  andent  (xentiles  made  themselves 
images,  and  offered  prayers  and  frankincense  to 
the  stars,  that  by  this  means  they  might  draw  down 
a  spiritual  influence  from  some  certain  stars  upon 
their  image.  For  this  influence  slides  down  ^rom 
the  body  of  the  star  upon  the  man  himself,  who  is 
abo  corporeal,  and  by  this  means  he  foretells  what 
shall  come  to  pass.'  And  thus,  as  he  further  ob« 
serves,  the  necromancers  themselves  were  wont  to 
use  many  solemn  rites  an  dceremonies  to  call  forth 
the  souls  of  any  dead  men  into  themselves,  where- 
by they  might  be  able  to  presage  future  things. 
But  to  come  more  closely  to  our  present  argument 
The  qualifications  which  the  Jewish  doctors  sup- 
pose necessarily  antecedent  to  render  any  one  kaU* 
km  ad prophetmdum  are  true  probity  and  piety ;  and 
this  was  the  constant  sense  and  opinion  o£  them  all 
universally,  not  excluding  the  vulgar  themselves. 
Thus  Abarbanel  iu  Praefat  in  12  Proph.  'aac  hitdh 
mpn  rrrh  pietof  inducit  Sphitum  Sanctum.  The  like 
we  find  in  Maimonides,t  who  yet  thinks  this  was  not 
enough ;  and  therefore  he  reckons  up  this  as  a  vul- 
gar error,  wluch  yet  he  says  some  of  their  doctors 
were  carried  away  withal.  Quod  Deus  aUquem  eli- 
got  ei  mittat^  nuM  habitd  ratione  an  sit  sapiens,  &c. 
'  That  God  may  choose  of  men  whom  he  pleaseth, 
and  send  him,  it  matters  not  whether  he  be  wise 
and  learned,  ch:  unlearned  and  unskilful,  old  or 
young ;  only  that  this  is  required^  that  he  be  a  vii- 
tttous,  good,  and  honest  man :  for  hitherto  there 

*  Maun.  liL  cap.  8.  f  Mon  Ner.  Fart  II.  cap.  52. 
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was  never  any  that  could  say  that  God  did  cause 
the  divine  majesty  to  dwell  in  a  yitious  person,  un- 
less he  had  first  reformed  himself.* 

But  Maimonides  himsdf  rather  prefers  the 
opinion  of  the  wise  sages  and  philosophers  of  the 
Heathen  than  of  these  vulgar  masters,  which  re- 
quired also  some  perfection  in  the  nature  of  him 
that  should  be  set  apart  for  prophecy,  augmented 
with  study  and  industry  j  *  Whence  it  cannot  be 
that  a  man  should  go  to  bed  no  prophet,  and  rise 
the  next  day  a  prophet*  (as  he  there  speaks),  quern'- 
admodum  homo  qui  inopinatb  aliqtud  invenit.  And 
a  little  after  he  adds,  Fatuos  et  hujus  terrce  JiUos 
quod  attinetf  non  magis,  nostro  judicio^  prophefare 
possunt^  qudm  asinus  aut  rana. 

These  perfections  therefore  which  Maim'onides 
requires  as  preparatory  dispositions  to  render  a 
man  a  prophet,  are  of  three  sorts,  viz.  \.  Acqnisite 
or  rational ;  S.  Natural  or  animal ;  lastly.  Moral. 
And  according  to  the  difference  of  these  he  distin- 
guisheth  the  degrees  of  prophecy,  cap.  xxxvi.  Has 
autem  ires  peffectiones^  &c.  *  As  to  these  three 
perfections  which  we  have  here  comprised,  viz*  the 
perfection  of  the  rational  faculty  acquired  by  study, 
the  perfection  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  by  birth, 
and  the  perfection  of  manners  or  virtuous  qualities, 
by  purifying  and  freeing  the  heart  and  affections 
from  all  sensual  pleasures,  from  all  pride,  and  from 
all  foolish  and  pestilent  desire  of  glory;  ais  to 
these,  I  say,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  differently, 
and  not  in  the  same  degree,  participated  by  men : 
and  according  to  such  different  measures  of  parti- 
cipation the  degrees  of  the  prophets  are  dlso  to  be 
distinguished. 
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Thus  Maimonides,  who  indeed  in  all  this  did  but 
aim  at  this  technical  notion  of  his,  that  all  prophe- 
cy is  the  proper  result  of  these  perfections,  as  a 
form  arising  out  of  them  all,  as  out  of  its  elements 
compounded  together.  For  it  is  plain  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  kind  of  prognostic  virtue  in 
souls  themselves,  which  was  in  this  manner  to  be 
excited ;  which  was  the  opinion  of  some  philoso- 
phers, among  which  Plutarch  lays  down  his  sense 
in  this  manner,  according  to  the  minds  of  many 
others;'   'H  y^/vx^  ^^  iiM»rixrJ¥  ovk  Wucrirm  ivvayA9 

TvpKoDrai  Si  ita  t^¥  Tg^  to  ^if^jTOP  apcifju^p  auTfig  xa) 
wr)(y<fi¥j*  *  The  soul  doth  not  then  first  of  all  attain 
a  prophetical  energy  when  it  leaves  the  body  as  a 
cloud ;  but  it  now  hath  it  already ;  only  she  is  blind 
of  this  eye,  because  of  her  concretion  with  this  mor- 
tal body.*  This  philosopher's  opinion  Maimonides 
was  more  than  prone  to,  however  he  would  dissem- 
ble it,  and  therefore  he  speaks  of  an  impotency  to 
prophesy,  supposing  all  those  three  qualifications 
named  before,  as  of  the  suspension  of  the  act 
of  some  natural  faculty.  So,  cap.  S2.  Meo  judi- 
do  res  hie  se  habet  sicut  in  nwracuUSj  &c.  i.  e.  *  In 
my  judgment  (saith  he)  the  matter  here  is  just  so 
as  it  is  in  miracles,  and  bears  proportion  with  them. 
For  natural  reason  requires,  that  he  who  by  his  na- 
ture  is  apt  to  prophesy,  and  is  diligentiy  taught 
and  instructed,  and  of  fit  age,  that  such  a  one 
should  prophesy ;  but  he  that  notwithstanding  can- 
not do  so,  is  like  to  one  that  cannot  move  his  hand, 
as  Jeroboam,  or  one  that  cannot  see,  as  those  that 
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could  not  see  the  tents  o€  the  king  of  Syria,  as  it 
is  in  the  story  of  Elisha.'  And  again,  cap.  S6« 
he  fuitber  beats  upon  this  string.  Si  vir  qtudam  ita 
comparatus  Jiserit^  nullum  dubium  esU  sijacultas  efus 
imaghMrw  Cquce  in  summo  gradu  perfecta  est^  et 
wfluentiam  ab  inteUectu  secundum  peirfectionem  suam 
speculativam  accipitj  laboraverit  et  in  operatiane^ 
erit^  ilium  non  nisi  res  divinas  et  admrandas  appre^ 
bensurum,  nihil  prceter  Deum  et  gus  angelos  visu' 
rum^  nuUius  denique  rei  scientiam  haHturum  et  cura* 
tunwh  nisi  earum  qvixB  verm  sunt  et  quw  ad  commvr 
nem  hommum  spectant  utiUtatem.  This  (pinion  of 
Maimonides  I  find  not  any  where  entertained,  only 
by  the  author  of  the  book  CozrL  That  which 
seems  to  have  led  him  into  this  conceit,  was  his 
mistaken  sense  (it  may  be)  of  some  passages  in  the 
story  of  the  kings  that  speak  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  like,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

But  1  know  no  reason  sufficient  to  infer  any  such 
thing  as  the  prophetical  spirit  from  the  highest  im- 
provement of  natural  or  moral  endowments*  And 
I  cannot  but  wonder  how  Maimonides  could  recon- 
.  cile  all  this  with  the  right  notion  of  prophecy, 
which  must  of  necessity  include  a  divine  inspira* 
tion,  and  therefore  may  freely  be  bestowed  by  God 
where  and  upon  whom  he  pleaseth.  Though  in- 
deed common  reason  will  teach  us,  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  God  would  extraordinarily  inspire  any 
men,  and  send  ]:hem  thus  specially  authorized  by 
himself*  to  declare  his  mind  authentically  to  them, 
and  dictate  what  his  truth  was,  who  were  them- 
selves vitious  and  of  unhallowed  lives ;  and  so  in- 
deed the  apostle  Peter  tells  us  plainly,  they  were 
"  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
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by  the  Holy  Qhosf*  Neidier  is  it  probable  that 
those  who  were  any  way  <^  crazed  minds,  or  who 
were  inwardly  of  inconsistent  tempers  by  reason  of 
any  perturbation,  could  be  very  fit  for  these  serene 
impressions.  A  troubled  fancy  could  no  more  re- 
ceive these  ideas  of  divine  truUi  to  be  imprest  upon 
it,  and  clearly  reflect  them  to  the  understanding, 
than  a  cracked  glass  or  troubled  water  can  reflect 
sincerely  any  image  to  be  made  upon  them.  And 
therefore  the  Hebrew  doctors  universally  agree  in 
this  rule,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  never  rests 
upon  any  but  a  holy  and  wise  man,  one  whose  pas- 
sions are  allayed.  So  the  Talmud  Massec.  Sanhe- 
drin,  as  it  is  quoted  by  R.  Albo,t  ^^  s-rw  nmajn  ^*« 
notp  Hjni  Twjn  nna^J  ana  h^f  ue.  «  The  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy never  resides  but  upon  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
fortitude,  as  also  upon  a  rich  and  great  man/ 

The  two  last  qualifications  in  this  rule  Maimo^ 
mdes  in  his  Fundamenta  Legis  hath  left  out,  and  in- 
deed it  is  full  enough  without  them.  But  those 
other  two  qualifications  of  wisdom  and  fortitude 
are  constantly  laid  down  by  them  in  this  argument 
And  so  we  find  it  ascribed  to  the  author  of  this 
canon,  who  is  said  to  be  R.  Jochanan,t  y^  ]»' '"» "^o* 
'w  \rce»Dv  rnino  na  ''pn  i.  e.'  ^  R.  Jochanan  says,  God 
doth  not  make  his  Shechinah  to  reside  upon  any 
but  a  rich  and  humble  man,  a  man  of  fortitude,  all 
which  we  learn  from  the  example  of  Moses  our 
master.'  Where  by  fortitude  they  mean  nothing 
else  but  that  power  whereby  a  good  man  subdues 
his  animal  part;  for  so  1  suppose  I  may  safely 
translate  that  solution  of  their's  which    I    have 

*  2  PcL  i.  21.  t  ^Imo)*  >u.  eap.  10.  f  Gem.  Nedar*  cap.  4. 
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sometimes  met  with,  and  I  think  in  Firke  Avoth,  '» 
jnn  -fir  3D«n  niay  «  Who  is  the  man  of  fortitude  ?  It 
is  he  that  subdues  \mjigmentvm  malum^  by  which 
they  meant  nothing  else  but  the  sensual  or  animal 
part :  of  which  more  in  another  discourse.  And 
thus  they  give  us  another  rule  as  it  were  paraphras- 
tical  upon  the  former,  which  I  find  Gem.  Schab. 
cap.  S.  where,  glancing  at  that  contempt  which  the 
wise  man  in  Ecclesiastes  cast  upon  mirth  and 
laughter,  they  distinguish  a  twofold  mirth,  the  one 
divine,  the  other  mundane,  and  then  sum. up  many 
of  these  mundane  and  terrene  afiections  with  which 
this  Holy  Spirit  will  not  reside  T^o  ^*  nnw  m^av  h?? 
'131  pirw  Tino  Mfn  miSacy  Tir»  Mf?i  rravr  <  The  Divine 
presence,  or  Spiritus  Sanctus^  doth  not  reside  where 
there  is  grief  and  dull  sadness,  laughter  and  light- 
ness of  behaviour,  impertinent  talk  or  idle  dis- 
course ;  but  with  due  and  innocuous  cheerfulness 
it  loves  to  reside,  according  to  that  which  is  writ- 
ten concerning  Elisha,  <<  Bring  me  now  a  minstiel : 
and  it  came  to  pass  when  the  minstrel  played,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him.***  Where  we  see 
that  temper  of  mind  principally  required  by  them 
is  a  free  cheerfulness,  in  opposition  to  all  griefs, 
anger,  or  any  other  sad  and  melancholy  passions.* 
So  Gem.  Pesac.  cap.  6.  '^n  c^n  :=«  oTpro  Kirw  ciynt  h^ 
i»D  npbnDo  imtiM  'in  Ni^a^  csk  xasa  mpSnoo  moan  <  Every 
man  when  he  is  in  a  passion,  if  he  be  a  wise  man, 
his  wisdom  is  taken  from  him ;  if  a  prophet,  his 
prophecy.* 

The  first  part  of  this  aphorism  they  there  declare 
by  the  example  of  Moses,  who  they  say  prophesied 

•  L'  Kings  ill.  15. 
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not  in  the  wilderness  after  the  return  of  the  spies 
that  brought  an  ill  report  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
by  reason  of  his  indignation  against  them :  and 
the  last  part  from  the  example  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,*  of  which  more  hereafter.  Thus  in  the  book 
Zohar,  wherein  most  of  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
are  recorded,t  '^^  '^3^3Cp  vik3  ni^iv  h6  Kfuo«n  imm  Kn 
*  Behold,  we  plainly  see  that  the  divine  presence 
doth  not  reside  with  sadness,  but  with  cheerfulness : 
if  there  be  no  cheerfulness,  it  will  not  abide  there  ; 
as  it  is  written  concerning  Elisha,  who  said,  "  Give 
me  now  a  minstrel."  But  from  whence  learn  we 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  not  reside  with  heavi« 
ness  ?  From  the  example  of  Jacob,  for  all  the  while 
he  grieved  for  Joseph,  the  Shechinah,  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  forsake  him.'  They  had  also  a  common 
tradition,  that  Jacob  prophesied  not  that  time  while 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Joseph  remained 
with  him.  So  L.  Tosiphta,  rmaw  Tin»  rrm  rnrw  p 
nrvov  Tnna  h6it « The  spirit  o£  prophecy  dwells  not 
with  sadness,  but  •  with  cheerfulness.'  I  will  not 
here  dispute  the  punctualness  of  these  traditions 
concerning  Moses  and  Jacob,  though  I  doubt  not 
but  the  main  scope  of  them  is  true,  viz,  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  used  not  to  reside  with  any  black 
or  melancholy  passions,  but  required  a  serene  and 
pacate  temper  of  mind,  it  being  itself  of  a  mild 
and  gentle  nature ;  as  it  was  well  observed  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost  in  another  notion  by  Tcr- 
tollian  in  his  De  Spectaculis,  Deus  fnecepit 
l^nritum  Scmctumj  utpote  pro  natures  nut  bono 
tenerum  et  deUcatumj  tranqmUitate  et  lemtatCy  et 

♦  2  KingH  iti.  15.  t  Col.  408. 
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qtdete  et  pace  tractare;  non  Jurore,  non  biJe^  non  irdf 
non  dohre  inquietare. 

NoWy  according  to  this  notion^  I  think  we  have 
gained  some  light  for  the  further  understanding  of 
some  passages  in  the  fifty-first  Fsalm^  which  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  and  Hebrew  commentatora  also 
understand  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  was 
taken  from  David  in  that  time  of  his  sorrow  and 
grief  of  mind,  upon  the  reflection  of  his  shameful 
miscarriage  in  the  matter  of  Uriah ;  and  this  is  called 
nana  nn  «  a  free  spirit,"  v^.  IS.  or  a  spirit  of  alacrity 
and  liberty  of  mind,  acting  by  generous  and  noble 
and  free  impulses  upon  it  t  and  it  is  paraphrased  by 
^^  joy  and  gladness^"  ven  8.  as  being  that  temper  of 
mind  which  it  most  liberally  moved  and  acted  upon ; 
as  likewise  a  like  periphrasis  is  used  of  it,  **  the  joy 
of  God's  salvation;''  ver.  IS.  and  David  thus 
prayeth  for  the  restoration  of  it  to  him,  and  the 
establishing  him  in  the  firm  possession  of  it, 
"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  tf^ijrj  ]\2}  X\r\) 
^5np5  and  renew  a  fixed  spirit  within  me."  ver.  10. 
As  if  he  had  said.  Thy  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy 
dwells  in  no  unhallowed  minds,  but  with  purity 
and  hdiiness ;  and  when  these  are  violated,  that 
presently  departs  ;  the  holy  and  the  impure  spirit 
cannot  converse  together :  therefore  cleanse  my 
heart  of  all  pollution,  that  this  divine  guest,  being 
restored  to  me,  may  find  a  constant  habitation 
within  me.  And  thus  both  Rasi  and  Abenezra 
gloss  on  this  place,  but  especially  R.  Kimchi,  who 
pursues  this  sense  very  largdy :  and  so  before 
them  the  Talmudists  had  expounded  it,*  where. 

*  Gem,  Jonuk  ca|^.  2. 
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the^  thus  descant  upon  those  words,  '*  Take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me/'  ver.  11.  and  tell  us  how 
David  was  punished  by  leprosy  and  double  excom- 
munication ;  one  from  this  spirit,  Tnrwwcu^ttnnmro 
7\s*yo  lao^n  rnpVnwi  iimruo  \»m  lunsi  which  words  I  find 
most  corruptly  translated  by  Vorstius  in  his  Com- 
ment upon  Maimonides'  Fundamenta  Legis.  I 
should  therefore  thus  render  them  in  their  native 
and  genuine  sense,  Per  sex  menses  erat  David  fe- 
prasus  (viz.  propter  peccatum  in  negotio  Urice  ad'- 
nuissum^J  et  separabant  se  ab  eo  viri  synagogce  magmt, 
atque  ablata  est  ah  eo  Shechinah  {i.  e.  spiritus  pro^ 
phetictis.J  Primwn  constat  ex  Psalm  cxix.  ubi  did' 
iUTj  Bevertantur  ad  me  timentes  te^  et  scientes  testimo- 
ma  tua :  aUerum  ex  Psalm  li«  uU  dicittcr,  Foe  rever-  ' 
tatur  ad  me  ketitia  salutis  tnas. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  look  a  little  into  that 
place  which  the  masters  constantly  refer  to  in  this 
notion,  viz.  9,  Kings  iii.  where,  when  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  Judah,  and  Edom,  in  their  distress  for 
water,  upon  their  warlike  expedition  against  the 
king  of  Moab,  came  to  Elisha  to  inquire  of  God 
by  him,  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  moved 
with  indignation  against  the  king  of  Israel,  and  so 
makes  a  very  unwelcome  address  to  him,  **  Surely 
were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of  Jehosa- 
phat  the  king  of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward 
thee,  nor  see  thee  :*'  ver.  14.  and  then  it  follows, 
*'  But  now  bring  me  a  minstrel :  and  it  came  to 
pass  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of 
|iie  Lord  came  upon  him.*'  ver.  15.  Which  words 
are  thus  expounded  by  R.  D.  Kimchi,  out  of  the 
Rabbins,  (with  which  R.  S.  Jarchi,  and  R.  L.  Ben 
Gersom  agree  for  the  substance  of  his  meaning) 
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'vs)  n'hyt'  jhrmff  o^m  noie  <  Our  doctors  tell  u«,  that 
from  that  day  whereiii  his  msuster  Elijah  was  taken 
up  into  heaven,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  remained 
not  with  him  for  a  certain  time ;  for,  for  this  cause 
he  was  very  sorrowful,  and  the  divine  Spirit  doth 
not  reside  with  heaviness/  Others  say  that  by 
reason  of  the  indignation  he  conceived  against  the 
king  of  Israel,  he  was  '  disquieted  in  his  mind }' 
and  touching  this  they  say,  'that  whensoever  a 
prophet  is  disturbed  through  anger  or  passion,  the 
Holy  Spirit  forsakes  him/  From  whence  learn 
we  this  ?  From  the  example  of  Elisha,  who  said, 
^*Give  me  a  minstrel/' 

Thus  we  may  by  this  time  see  the  reason  why 
musical  instruments  were  so  frequently  used  by  the 
prophets,  especially  the  hagiographi ;  which  indeed 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  that  their  minds  might 
be  thereby  put  into  a  more  composed,  liberal,  and 
cheerful  temper,  and  so  the  better  disposed  and 
fitted  for  the  transportation  of  the  prophetical  spi- 
rit. So  we  have  heard  before  out  of  1  Chron.  xxv, 
how  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun  composed  their 
divine  poems  at  the  soimd  of  the  choir  music  of 
the  temple.  Another  famous  place  we  find  for  this 
purpose,  1  Sam.  x.  which  place,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, hath  been,  I  think,  much  mistaken  and  misin- 
terpreted  by  some  of  singing ;  whereas  certainly  it 
cannot  be  meant  of  any  thing  less  than  divine  poe« 
try,  and  a  composure  of  hymns  excited  by  a  divine 
energy,  inwardly  moving  the  mind.  In  that  place, 
Samuel  having  anointed  Saul  king  of  Israel,  to  as- 
sure him  that  it  was  so  ordained  of  God,  he  tells 
him  of  some  events  that  should  occur  to  him  a  lit* 
tie  after  his  departure  from  himj  whereof  this  in 
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one^  that  meeting  with  some  prophets,  he  himself 
should  find  the  impulses  of  a  prophetical  spirit  also 
moving  in  him.  These  prophets  are  thus  described, 
<^  Ailer  that,  thou  shalt  come  to  the  hill  of  God, 
&c»  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  thou  art  come 
thither  to  the  city,  that  thou  shalt  meet  a  company 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place,  with 
a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  be- 
fore them ;  and  they  shall  prophesy.  And  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into 
another  man.*'  ver.  5,  6.  Where  this  music  which 
they  were  accompanied  with,  was  to  vigorate  and 
compose  their  minds,  as  Kimchi  comments  upon  the 
place,  ^^''*  "^^'^  JT^^  *'^pn  nn  o  •n»i  '?ibm  »|ini  Sm  carrarf?' 
'13)  rnmw  ym  <  And  before  them  was  a  psaltery  (or 
lute),  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp :  foras- 
much as  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  no  where  but  with 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness :  and  they  prophesied,  that 
is,  as  Jonathan  the  Targumist  expounds  it,  they 
praised  God :  as  if  he  had  said,  their  prophecies 
were  songs  and  praises  to  God,  uttered  by  the  Holy 
Ghost'     Thus  he. 

Now  as  this  divine  spirit  thus  acted  free  and 
cheerful  souls,  so  the  evil  spirit  actuated  sad,  melan- 
choly minds,  as  we  heard  before,  and  as  we  may  see 
in  the  example  of  Saul.  And  indeed  that  evil 
spirit  which  is  said  to  have  possessed  him,  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  originaUy  but  anguish  and  grief  of 
mind^  however  wrought  upon  by  some  tempting  in- 
sinuations of  an  evil  spirit  And  this  sometimes 
instigated  him  to  prophesy  after  the  fashion  of  such 
melancholy  fury :  **  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow,  diat  Uie  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon 
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Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house  ;^'* 
which  Jonathan  renders  by  ^^'3 1«  nanw  insanivit  in 
medio  domus,  or,  as  Kimchi  expounds  the  para- 
phrast,  rvnsm  nan  naio  rrn  Jocuttts  est  verba  stultitia:. 
So  also  R.  Solom.  upon  this  place  expounds  it  to 
the  same  purpose. 

So  that,  according  to  the  strain  of  ail  the  Jewish 
scholiasts,  by  this  evil  spirit  of  Saul  nothing  else  is 
here  meant  but  a  melancholy  kind  of  madness, 
which  made  him  prophesy,  or  speak  distractedly  and 
inconsistently.  To  these  we  may  add  R.  L.  B. 
Gersom,  Jnn  nrn  manja  crSaSun  onan  m^an  Tina  -oto  rm 

'  He  spake  in  the  midst  of  the  house  very  confus- 
edly, by  reason  of  that  evil  spirit.'  Now  as  this 
evil  spirit  was  indeed  fundamentally,  as  I  said, 
nothing  else  but  a  sour  and  distracted  temper  of 
mind,  arising  from  the  terrene  dregs  of  melancholy, 
grief,  and  malice,  whereby  Saul  was  at  that  time 
vexed ;  so  the  proper  cure  of  it  was  the  harmony 
and  melody  of  David's  music,  which  was  therefore 
made  use  of  to  compose  his  mind,  and  to  allay 
'  these  turbulent  passions.  And  that  was  the  reason 
(as  I  hope  by  this  time  it  appears)  why  this  music 
was  so  frequently  used,  viz.  to  compose  the  animal 
part,  that  all  kind  of  perturbations  being  dispelled, 
and  a  fine  gentle  yahSm  or  tranquillity  ushered  in, 
the  soul  might  be  the  better  disposed  for  the  divine 
breathings  of  the  prophetical  spirit,  which  enter 
not  at  random  into  any  sort  of  men.  Moi^o;  ya^  tropig 
ogYot¥0¥  0iov  l(m¥  nXfi^^9  xffiv6(Mvo¥  xcu  ThiTTOfJifUOv  ko^Arei^ 
wc^  avroS,  as  Fhilo  hath  well  expressed  it  upon  this 
occasion ;  these  divine  breathings  enter  only  into 

*  1  Sam.  xviii.  10.- 
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those  minds  that  were  fitly  disposed  for  them  by 
moral  and  acquiaite  qualifications. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  tons  or  discipUi  of  the  prophets.  An  accounl  of  several 
schools  tf  prophetical  education,  as  ai  Ntnoth  in  Rama,  at  Jeru^ 
salem,  Bethd,  Jericho,  Gilgal,  ^.  Several  passages  in  the 
historical  books  tf  Scripture  pertinent  to  this  argument  ex- 
plainecL 

^ND  therefore  we  find  also  frequently  such  pas-< 
sages  in  Scripture  as  strongly  insinuate  to  us  that 
anciently  many  were  so  trained  up  in  a  way  of 
school-discipline,  that  they  might  become  candidati 
jprophetkPf  and  were  as  probationers  to  these  de» 
grees,  which  none  but  God  himself  conferred  upon 
them.      Yet  while  they  heard  others  prophesy,, 
there  was  s<Mnetimes  an  qfflattts  upon  them  also^ 
their  souls  as  it  were  sympathizing,  like  imisons  in 
music,  with  the  souls  c^  those  which  were  touched 
by  the  spirit.    And  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  that  story,*  where  all  Saul's  messengers  sent  to 
Naioth  in  Rama  to  apprehend  David,  and  at  last 
he  himself,  are  said  to  fall  a  prophesying.    For  it 
is  probable  that  the  prophecies  there  spoken  of  were 
anthems  divinely  dictated,  or  doxologies  with  such 
elegant  strains  of  devotion  and  fancy  as  might  also 

*  1  SftiD.  xix. 
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excite  and  stir  up  the  spirits  of*  the  auditors :  as. we 
often  find  that  any  admirable  discourses,  in  which 
there  is  a  cheerful  and  free  flowing  forth  of  a  rich 
fancy  in  an  inteUigible,  and  yet  extraordinary  way, 
are  apt  to  beget  a  symbolizmg  quality  of  mind  in  a 
by-stander. 

And  the  above-mentioned  notion  is  clearly  sug- 
gested  by  the  Jewish  writers,  who  tell  us  that  this 
Naiolli  in  Rama  was  indeed  a  school  of  prophetical 
education,  and  so  the  Targum  expounds  the  word 
Naioth,  Wfif^w  no  domus  doctrince,  i.  e.  prophetke. 
And  R.  Levi  B.  G.  "^^r  Svn  o^ra*  nrre  n^a  r-p?w  rmn 
cyraan  rr^  *  Our  masters  say  that  there  was  a 
school  for  the  prophets  near  the  city  of  Ramah,  to 
which  the  prophets  congregated :'  and  to  the  like 
purpose  R.  Solomon.  And  it  is  further  insinuated 
that  Samuel  was  the  president  of  this  school  or  col- 
lege; as  disciplining  those  young  scholars,  and 
training  them  up  to  those  preparatory  qualifications 
which  might  more  fully  dispose  them  for  prophe- 
cy ;  and  also  prophesying  to  them  in  sacred  hymns, 
or  otherwise,  whereby  their  spirits  might  receive 
some  tincture  of  a  like  kind.  For  so  we  find  it, 
ver.  20.  **  And  when  they  saw  the  company  of  the 
prophets  prophes3ring,  and  Samuel  standing  as  ap- 
pointed over  them,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  the 
messengers  of  Saul,  and  they  also  prophesied." 
Where  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  translates  D^M^^l?  or 
prophesying,  by  pn^^p  praising  God  with  sacred 
hymns  and  hallelujahs,  according  to  the  common 
strain  of  the  prophetical  degree  which  was  called 
Spirittis  Sanctus.  And  so  R.  Kimchi  and  R.  Levi 
B.  G.  here  ascribe  it  tfnipn  nnV  <  to  the  Holy  Spirit* 
Among  these  prophets  it  is  said,  <^  Samuel  stood  as 
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appointed  over  them,"  that  is,  Jirr^i^V  V)>f7r$  ntjt^ 
*  He  stood  as  a  teacher  or  master  over  them,'  as 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  reads  it.  But  R.  Levi  B. 
G.  strains  a  litUe  higher,  and  perhaps,  too  high, 
^v  "hp  -ytnt  rvm  I©  TBV7\  <  He  derived  forth  from 
himself,  of  his  own  prophetical  spirit,  by  way  of 
emanation,  upon  them/  '  Though  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage be  very  suitable  to  tlie  notions  of  those  'mas- 
ters who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  almost  all  the 
prophets  prophesied  by  virtue  of  some  influence 
raying  forth  from  the  spirit  of  some  other  prophet 
into  them  :  and  Moses  himself  they  make  the  com- 
mon conduit  through  whom  all  prophetical  influ- 
ence was  conveyed  to  the  rest  of  the  prophets.  A 
conceit,  I  think,  a  little  too  nice  and  subtile  to  be 
understood. 

But  to  return,  upon  this  ground  we  have  sug- 
gested, these  disciples  of  the  prophets  are  called 
crsjn  *33  *  sons  of  the  prophets  :*  and  these  are  they 
which  are  meant*  (the  place  we  named  before)  in 
those  words,  0'^N'*;i3  "730  *  a  company  of  the  pro- 
phets,' that  is,  as  the  Targum  renders  it,  ^)^^0  ny^D 
aetiis  scribarum,  *  a  company  of  scribes,'  for  so 
these  young  scholars  were  anciently  called ;  or  if 
you  please  rather  in  Kimchi's  language,  Knso  r\sro 

'131  o^i  *  a  company  of  scribes,  that  is,  scholars : 
for  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men  were  called 
scribes :  for  they  were  the  scholars  of  the  greater 
prophets,  and  these  scholars  were  called  the  sons 
of  the  prophets.  Now  the  greater  prophets  which 
lived  in  that  time  from  Eli  to  David  were  Samuel, 
Gad,  Nathan,  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun.' 

*  1  Sam.  X,  5. 
Mm 
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And  thus  we  must  undersitand  the  meaning  of* 
that  question^  ^  Who  b  their  father  7^'  year.  19» 
which  gave  occasion  to  that  proverbial  speech  af- 
terwards commonly  used  amdngst  the  Jews,  <<  Is 
Saul  also  amongst  the  prophets?**  used  of  one  that 
was  suddenly  raised  up  to  some  dignity  or  perfec- 
tion wliich  by  his  education  he  wns  not  fitted  for. 
And  therefore  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  minding  the 
scope  of  the  place  renders  Oi^^!)!^  ^D  ^*  Who  is  their 
father?"  by  ]\n^'i  JO  •  Who  is  their  master?*  which 
Kimchi  approves,  and  accordingly  expounds  that 
proverb  in  this  manner,  n^yoa  n^^v  ^b\d  dim  mrwD 
D^lS^'^535  ^"^^yf  03rj  IDIK  mrr  *  When  any  one  was 
raised  from  a  low  state  to  any  dignity,  they  used  to 
say,  <  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?**  But  R. 
Solomon  would  rather  keep  the  literal  sense  of  those 
words,  "  Who  is  their  father?**  and  therefore  sup- 
poseth  something  more  than  we  here  contend  for, 
viz.  That  prophecy  was  a  kind  of  hereditary  thing* 
For  so  he  speaks,  *  Do  not  wonder  for  that  he  is 
called  the  father  of  them,  rn  nrrr  wtru  ^d  that  is, 
for  prophecy  is  a  hereditary  thing.*  But  I  think 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  what  our  former 
authors  have  told  us,  to  which  we  may  add  the  tes- 
'timony  of  R»  Levi  B.  Gersom,  who  tells  us  that 
these  prophets  here  spoken  of  were  the  schcdars  of 
Samud  who  trained  them  up  to  a  degree  of  pro* 
phetical  perfection,  and  so  is  called  their  father, 
rwxhmn  bit  csiram  Smiov  cdtik  tdSv  <  because  Samuel  in- 
structed them,  and  trained  them  up  by  his  disci- 
pline to  a  degree  of  prophetical  perfection.* 

Of  these  disciples  we  find  very  frequent  mention 
in  Scripture ;  so  2  Kings  iv.  we  read  of  the  sons  or 
disciples  of  the  prophets  in  Gilgal.     And  chap.  vi. 
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£I]8ha  18  there  brought  in  as  their  master,  at  whose 
comnland  they  were,  and  therefore  they  ask  leave 
to  enlarge  their  dwellings.  And  Elisfaa  himself 
was  trained  up  by  Elijaht  as  his  disci{de ;  and  there* 
fbre  in  2  Kings  iu.  it  was  thought  a  reason  good 
enough  to  prove  that  he  was  a  prophet^  for  that  he 
had  been  Elijah's  disciple,  and  '^  poured  water  up- 
<m  his  hands,''  as  all  the  Jewish  scholiasts  observe. 
And  Elisha  sends  one  of  these  his  ministering  dis- 
ciples to  anoint  Jehu  to  be  king  of  Israel.*  And 
the  young  prophet  sent  to  reprove  Ahab  for  spar- 
ing Ben-hadad  king  of  Syriat  is  called  by  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrast  MJ'^J?  "^TP^n  ^ISP  Tfr  M"???.  *  One  of 
the  sons,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets.'  And  hence 
it  was  that  Amos  urgeth  the  extraordinariness 
c^  his  commission  from  God,  <<  I  was  no  prophet, 
nor  was  I  a  prophet's  son."J  mKS»  rmnh  po  nn  t<h 
Mvrvthn  <  He  was  not  prepared  for  prophecy,  or 
trained  up  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  a  prophetical  func- 
tion by  his  discipleship,'  as  Abarfoanel  glosseth  up- 
<m  the  place.  And  therefore  divine  inspiration 
found  him  out  of  the  ordinary  road  of  prophets, 
among  his  herds  of  cattle,  and  in  an  extraordinary 
way  moved  him  to  go  to  Bethel,  there  to  declare 
God's  judgments  against  king  and  people,  even  in 
the  king's  chapel.  To  conclude :  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, when  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour 
called  disciples  to  attend  upon  them  and  to  learn 
divine  oracles  from  them,  it  seems  to  have  been  no 
new  thing,  but  that  which  was  the  common  custom 
of  the  did  prophets. 

Now  of  these  prophets  there  were  several  schools 

*  8  Sjngiii.  1.  f  1  Kings  zx.  35.  ^  Amoe  vit.  14. 
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or  colleges,  as  the  Jews  observe,  in  several  cities^ 
•according  as  occasion  was  to  employ  them.  So 
we  read  of  a  collie  in  Jerusalem,*  where  Hul- 
dah  the  prophetess  lived,  which  is  called  nypti 
in  the  original,  and  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast 
translated  N«fl^i«n^3  domus  doctrince ;  bv  Kjmchi 
ttnriTD  n^3  *  a  school.'  So  we  meet  with  divers  places 
set  down  as  those  where  the  residence  of  those 
young  prophets  was,  as  Bethel,  and  Jericho,  and 
Gilgal,  &c.t  So  Kimchi  observes  upon  the  place 
'131  nnriK  npa  iti  o  rm^av^nDS  o^trari  ^33  vrw  nci  <  As 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  in  Bethel  and  Jeri- 
cho, 80  were  there  also  of  them  in  several  other 
places.  And  the  main  reason  why  they  were 
thus  dispersed  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Israel 
was  this,  that  they  might  reprove  the  Israelites 
that  were  there :  and  their  prophecy  was  wholly 
according  to  the  exigency  of  those  times  ^  and 
therefore  it  was  that  their  prophecy  was  not  com- 
mitted to  writing.'*  From  hence  some  of  the 
Jewish  writers  tell  us  of  a  certain  ^aiovy/a  of 
prophecy,  one  continually  like  an  evening,  star 
shining  upon  the  conspicable  hemisphere,  when 
another  was  set.  Kimchi  tells  us  of  this  mystical 
gloss  upon  those  words,  **  Ere  the  lamp  of  God 
went  out,'*t  tt^'M'n  fnn  now  n»«  mwajn  ni  Sp  »o  neit  ma 
^ynsv  nnto  in«  ^^v  ^nvf  vimp  na^pn  s^pvn  t<hir  njr  wvtm  noi 
nntc  y-vs  ^-^  *  This  is  spoken  mystically  concerning 
the  light  of  prophecy,  according  to  that  saying 
amongst  our  doctors,  the  sun  riseth  and  the  sun 
setteth,  that  is,  ere  God  makes  the  sun  of  one 
righteous  man  to  set,  he  makes  the  sun  of  another 
righteous  man  to  rise.' 

»  2  Kings  zxii.  14.  f  2  Kings  if.  aod  iv.  f  1  Sun.  lit.  3. 
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Of  Bath  Kol,  u  e,  filia  vocis :  That  it  succeeded  in  the  room  cf 
propJiecif :  That  it  wets  6y  the  Jews  counted  Uie  hm/est  degree  of 
revelation.  What  places  in  the  New  Testament  are  to  he  under* 
stood  of  it. 

W  E  should  come  now  briefly  to  speak  of  the 
highest  degree  of  divine  inspiration  or  prophecy, 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  which  was  the  Mosaical. 
But  before  we  do  that,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take 
notice  of  the  lowest  degree  of  revelation  among 
the  Jews,  which  was  inferior  to  all  that  which  they 
call  by  the  name  of  prophecy  :  and  this  was  their 
Sip  na  Balh  Kol,  JiUa  vocis,  which  was  nothing  else 
but  some  voice  which  was  heard  as  descending 
from  heaven,  directing  them  in  any  affair  as  occa- 
sion served :  which  kind  of  revelation  might  be 
made  to  one,  as  Maimonides  tells  us,*  that  was  no 
way  prepared  for  prophecy. 

Of  this  jftUa  vodsy  we  have  mention  made  in  one 
of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing,t  and  otherwhere  very  frequently  among  the 
Jewish  writers,  as  that  which  was  a  frequent  thing 
afler  the  ceasing  of  prophecy  among  the  Jews ; 
of  which  more  afterward.  Josephus  X  tells  a  story 
of  Hircanus  the  high  priest,  how  he  heard  tliis 
voice  from  heaven,  which  told  him  of  the  victory 
which  his  sons  had  got  at  Cyzicum  against  An- 

*  More  Ne7.  Part  II.  ctp.  42.  f  Pirke  R.  Elicicr,  cap.  44. 

\  AicbaoL  Lib.  XIII.  cap.  18. 
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tiochus  the  same  day  the  battle  was  fought ;.  and 
this  (he  says)  while  he  was  offering  up  incense  in  the 
templCi  riW  t^o¥  at/rZ  ri  ^o¥  u^  Xoyoti;  $X^,  he 
was  made  partaker  of  a  Vocal  converse  with  God, 
that  is  by  a  *^P  rna. 

This  R.  Isaac  Angarensis  L.  Cosri  strongly 
urgeth  against  the  KarrcBt  or  Scriptvrariu  (a  sort  of 
Jews  that  reject  all  Talmudical  traditions)  that  the 
grand  doctors  of  the  Jews  received  such  traditions 
from  the  seventy-two  senators,  who  were  guided 
either  by  a  ^?  rna  or  something  answerable  to  it, 
in  the  truth  of  things,  after  all  prophecy  was 
ceased,*  ^^  mimnn  So  rijnS  cyiisno  vn  jmnaon  '3  if?3p 
*-7ip  maio  loipna  'w\xm  mc  w  mmaa  csno  mpbnw  hiro  lar 
m  rh^w  i.  e.  *  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  men  of 
the  great  Sanhedrim  were  bound  to  be  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  sciences,  and  therefore  it  is 
much  more  necessary  that  prophecy  should  liot  be 
taken  from  them,  or  that  which  should  supply  its 
room,  viz.  the  daughter  of  voice,  and  the  like/ 
Thus  he,  according  to  the  genius  of  Talmudical 
learning,  is  pleased  to  expound  the  place,  where 
it  is  said,  that  '*  a  law  shall  go  forth  out  of  Zion,"t 
of  the  consistorial  decrees  of  the  judges,  rulers, 
and  priests  of  the  Jews,  and  the  great  senate  of 
seventy-two  elders,  whom  he  would  needs  persuade 
us  to  be  guided  infallibly  by  this  *?^P  ma  or  in  some 
other  way  ^'^k  ">Tjn  by  some  divine  virtue,  power,  or 
assistance,  always  communicated  to  them,  as  sup- 
posed at  least  that  such  a  heroical  spirit  as  that 
spirit  of  fortitude  which  belonged  to  the  judges 
and  kings  of  Israel,  and  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God, 

•  Maam.  iU.  §.  41.  f  Isa.  u.  9. 
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(as  Maimonides  in  More  Nevoch  tells  us)  had  per- 
petually cleaved  to  them. 

But  we  shall  here  leave  our  author  to  his  Judai- 
cal  8uperstiti<m»  and  take  notice  of*  two  or  three 
places  in  the  New  Testament  which  seem  to  be 
understood  perfectly  of  this  JiMa  vocis,  which  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  Jews  assures  us  to  have 
succeded  in  the  room  of  prophecy.  The  first  is 
where  this  heavenly  voice  was  conveyed  to  our 
Saviour^  as  if  it  had  been  the  noise  of  thunder^  hut 
was  not  well  understood  by  all  those  that  stood  by, 
who  therefore  thought  that  either  it  thundered,  or 
that  it  was  a  mighty  vMce  of  some  angel  that  spake 
to  him :  *^  Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  I  have  both  glorified  my  name,  and  will 
glorify  it  again.  The  people,  therefore,  that  stood 
by  and  heard  it,  said  it  thundered :  others  said  that 
an  angel  spake  to  him.*'*  So  afler  our  Saviour's 
baptism,  upon  his  coming  out  of  the  water,  the 
Evangelist  tells  us,  that  ^*  the  heavens  were  opened, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  lo,  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven, saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  t  And  last  of  all  we  meet  with 
this  kind  of  voice  upon  our  Saviour's  transfigura- 
tion, which  is  there  so  described  as  coming  out  of 
a  cloud,  as  if  it  had  been  loud  like  the  noise  of 
thunder,  <<  Behold  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed 
them,  and  behold  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which 
said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased  :"1:  which  voice,  it  is  said,  the  three  disciples 
that  were  then  with  him  in  the  mount,  heard,  as 

•  Jolin  xu.  28,  29.  f  Matt.  iiL  17.  \  MaiU  zvii.  5,  6, 
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we  are  told  in  the  following  verse,  and  also  2  Pet 
i.  17j  18.  From  whence  we  are  fully  informed,  that 
it  was  this  JUia  vocis  we  speak  of,  which  came  for 
the  apostles'  sakes  that  were  with  him,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  that  glory  and  honour  with  which  God 
magnified  his  son;  which  apostles  were  not  yet 
raised  up  to  the  degree  of  prophecy,  but  only  made 
partakers  of  a. voice  inferior  to  it  The  words  are 
these,  "  He  received  from  God  the  Father  honour 
and .  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him 
from  the  excellent  glory.  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which 
came  from  heaven,  we  heard  when  we  were  with 
him  in  the  holy  mounf  Now  that  this  was  that 
very.*?^?  na  we  speak  of,  which  was  inferiojr  to  pro- 
phecy, we  may  sufficiently  learn  from  the  next 
verse,  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy:** for  indeed  true  prophecy  was  counted 
much  more  authentical  than  this  ^p  ro  as  being  a 
divine  inspiration  into  the  mind  of  the  prophet ; 
which  this  was  not,  but  only  a  voice  that  moved 
tiieir  exterior  senses ;  and  by  the  mediation,  there- 
of, informed  their  minds.  And  thus  we  have  done 
with  this  argument 
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QT  ike  Ugheit  degree  cf  dhine  nupiraium,  viz,  ike  Motaical, 
Four  differences  bettffeen  ike  divine  revdations  made  io  Maiei, 
and  to  ike  rest  cf  ike  fropkeis*      Horn  ike  docirine  of  men  pro* 

"  pketkaUy  inipired  is  io  approve  itsdfhy  miracles,  or  by  its  rea* 
sonableness.      Tke  sympathy  and  agreeaUeness  between  a  koly 

!    mM  and  imne  iruik. 

VV  E  now  come  briefly  to  inquire  into  the  highest 
degree  of  divine  inspiration,  which  was  the  Mosai- 
cal,  that  by  which  the  law  was  given ;  and  this  we 
may  best  do  by  searching  out  the  characteristical 
differences  of  Moses'  inspiration  from  that  which 
was  technically  called  prophecy.  And  these  we 
shall  take  out  of  Maimonides,*  where  they  a^e  fully 
described  according  to  the  general  strain  of  all 
the  Rabbinical  doctrine  delivered  upon  this  argu- 
ment. 

The^rst  is.  That  Moses  was  made  partaker  of 
these  divine  revelations  per  vigiUaniy  whereas  God 
manifested  himself  to  all  the  other  prophets  in  a 
dream  or  vision,  when  their  senses  were  ogyo/,  mc 

TOTjn  IT  «ini  nin  tran  nenoi  nmna  ik  oiSna  <  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  prophecy  of  Moses  and  the 
prophecy  of  aU  other  prophets  ?  All  other  prophets 
did  prophesy  in  a  dream  or  vision :  but  Moses,  our 
master  when  he  was  awake  and  standing,  according 
to  what  is  written/  "  And  when  Moses  was  gone 
into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  speak 

"  De  Fund.  Lcgis,  cap.  7. 
Nn 


with  him,  L  e.  God,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  ohe 
speaking  unto  him.*'*  By  which  it  appears  he  had 
free  recourse  to  this  heavenly  oracle  at  any  time. 
And  therefore  the  Talmudists  have  a  rule,  ^^y^  rm 
I  r6^3  ninaj  cbijnD  rhtit  nw  i^  vf'p  « That  Moses  had 
never  any  prophecy  in  the  night-time,  L  e.  in  a 
dream  or  vision  of  the  night,  as  the  other  pro- 
phets had/ 

The  second  difference  is.  That  Mows  ptcpbesied 
without  the  mediation  of  any  angelical  power, 
by  an  influence  derived  immediately  from  God; 
whereas  in  all  other  prophecies,  as  we  have  showed 
heretofore^  some  angel  still  appealed  to  the  prophet, 
'wi  "iifho  n^  ^y  ca^rajn  Sa  <  All  prophets  did  prc^hesy 
by  the  help  or  ministry  of  an  angelt  and  there&Nfe 
they  did  see  that  which  diey  saw  in  parables,  or  un* 
der  some  dark  representation ;  but  Moses  prophe^ 
sied  without  the  ministry  of  an  angeL'  This  he 
proves  from  Numb.  xii.  8*  where  G6i  tey^  of  Mo- 
ses,^ ^*  I  will  speak  with  him  mouth  to  mouth ;"  and 
Exod.  xxxiii.  11«  <<  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
&ee  to  face«" 

But  ^e  must  not  in  this  place  adhere  to  that  ex» 
position  which  Maimonides  tod  the  rest  of  hb 
countrymen  give  us  of  this  place,  as  to  fc»get  what 
we  are  told  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the 
ministry  of  angels  which  God  used  in  giving  the 
law  itself:  and  so  St  Stephen  discourseth  of  it;t 
and  St.  Paul  tells  us,  **  the  law  w^s  given  l^  the 
disposition  of  angels  in  the  hands  of  a  mediator/'t 
that  is,  Moses,  the  mediator  then  between  God  and 
the  people.    And  therefore  I  should  rather  think 


•  Numb.  Yii.  89.  f  Aets  viL  59.  t  <'•'•  ">•  ^^ 
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the  ineanisg  of  them  wor^  <'  face  to  face/*  to  iii)- 

poit  the  cle4nies9  mkI  evidenoe  of  the  intellectual 

light  wherein  Qod  iq[^9red  to  Moses,  which  was 

gireiM;er  th^  Any  of  thp  prophets  were  made.parta- 

k^TB  o£  And  th^H^ceto  theoldtnulitiaogDes  of  them, 

{that  they  saw  m^m^  T\s»\f^  rnSppop  m  $peculo  nan  luddb 

wlKsreafi  Mo9^  ^w  fn  spepulqlmdo  oi  ii  mnyfkwfwf^  as 

Fhilp  tells  i}s(togeth^rwith  Mainiomde8)in  hia  book, 

Qs^  J^rum  Divip.  HfleneB  ^  thi»t  ia,  witliout  any 

impressiom  or  imstges  of  things  in  his  imagination  in 

abi^rcglypMc^l  way,  as  wi^  wont  to  be  in  all  dreams 

and  visions ;  b^t  by  cbwu^tonzing  all  immediately 

jipon  )uA  understanding ;  though  otfi^rwise  much  of 

^  l^w  wps  indeed  lalpiost  U|;tle  nxQUf^  for  the  main 

iKMipfs  w4  WVi  of  it,  but  ai^  eipbiem  or  allegory. 

J^  tb^e  may  be  yet  a  i^tber  meaning  of  those 
words  ^^  Uce^  to  fisu^^*  ^d  th^t  is,  ihp  jSriendly  and 
jtmicahle  way  whereby  all  diviiie  revelations  were 
tnAa  to  Mioses;  for  ao  it  is  added  in  the  text,  '<  As 
^  man  q|>eak6th  unto  his  friend.'*' 

And  this  is  the  thir4  di^wnce  which  M^imo- 
nidas  assigns,  'pty,  ^xt'MW  ir^n^i  VHO^  o'tra^n  ^3 
<  AJ)  the  other  pn^[^)#s  were  a&aid  and  trou- 
bled, and  &intod ;  but  Mpses  wa^  niot  so :  for  the 
Scripture  saith,  <<  God  spake  to  him  as  a  m/an  speaks 
to  his  friend;''  that  is  tos^y,  as  amai)  is  not  afraid 
^  bear  the  words  of  bis  friend,  so  w^s  Moses  able 
to  understand  Ihe  w^ds  of  propbecy  without  any 
disturbaiQce  and  ast(^bni<snt  c£  puad.' 

The  fourth  and  last  di^en^  is  )the  liberfy  of 
Mioses'  spirit  to  proj^esy  at  «11  tkxie^,  as  we  heard 
befo^  ovA^  of  Numb,  vii  89*  He  might  have  re- 
course at  any  time  to  the  sacred  oracle,,  in  the  ta- 
bernacle, which  spake  from  between  the  cherubim : 
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and  so  Maiinonides  lays  down  this  diflference,  ^s 
lyrvr  np  Soa  crramD  yn  o^r  an  <  None  of  the  prophets 
did  prophesy  at  wnat  time  they  would,  save  Moses, 
who  was  clothed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he 
would,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  did  abide  upon 
him :  neither  had  he  need  to  predispose  his  mind  or 
prepare  himself  for  it,  for  he  was  always  disposed 
and  in  readiness  as  a  ministering  angel ;  and  there- 
fore he  could  prophesy  at  what  time  he  would,  ac- 
cording to  that  which  is  spoken  in  Numb.  ix.  8. 
«  Tarry  you  here  a  little,  and  I  will  hear  what  the 
Lord  will  command  concerning  you.'*'  Thus  Mai- 
monides,  who,  I  think,  here  somewhat  hyperboliz- 
eth,  and  scarce  speaks  consistently  with  the  rest 
of  the  Hebrew  masters.  For  we  may  rememb^ 
what  we  heard  before  concerning  the  Talmudical 
tradition,  that  Moses'  mind  was  indisposed  for  pro- 
phecy when  he  was  transported  with  indignation 
against  the  spies ;  though  I  think  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  he  had  a  greater  liberty  of  prophesying 
than  any  other  of  the  prophets. 

Now  this  dear  distinct  kind  of  inspiration  made 
immediately  upon  an  intellectual  faculty  in  a  &> 
miliar  way,  which  we  see  was  the  gradus  MosakuSf 
was  most  fit  and  proper  for  laws  to  be  administered 
in :  which  was  excellently  took  notice  of  by  Flu-* 
tarch  in  that  discourse  of  his,*  where  he  tells  us 
the  poetry  that  was  usually  interlaced  with  riddles 
and  parables  was  taken  away  in  his  time,  and  a 
more  familiar  way  of  prophecy  brought  in ;  though 
he  by  a  Gentile  superstition  applies  that  to  his  I^- 
thia  J  Qm  o(/fi^  rip  xg^f^  i^  ^  ykiffactg  tceti  ««gi- 

*  ni|3  rtS  ftk  xif*  9^^^  w»  ^  n«Sim< 
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Xg^iiMt^  &C.  *  God  hath  now  taken  away^  from  his 
oracles  poetry,  and  the  variety  of  dialect,  and  cir- 
cumlocution, and  obscurity;  and  hath  so  ordered 
them  to  speak  to  those  that  consult  them,  as  the 
laws  do  to  the  cities  under  their  subjection,  and 
kings  to  their  people,  and  masters  to  their  scholars, 
in  the  most  mteUigible  and  persuasive  language. 
But  by  Rutarch's  leave  this  character  agrees  neither 
to  his  Fythia,  nor  indeed  to  Moses  himself,  who  put 
a  veil  upon  his  face  in  giving  the  law  itself  to  the 
people,  but  to  our  Saviour  alone,  the  dispenser  of  the 
true  law  of  God  inwardly  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and 
therein  conversing  with  them,  not  so  much  rfotr^tf 
Tgig  ^rgoifAiTOf  as  y^  nf ^  foSf,  not  so  much  *  face  to 
face'  as  *  mind  to  mind.* 

We  have  now  seen  what  is  this  gradus  prophetU 
cus  Mosaicus,  which  indeed  was  necessary  should 
be  transcendent  and  extraordinary,  because  it  was 
the  basis  of  all  iiiture  prophecy  among  the  Jews : 
for  all  the  prophets  mainly  aun  at  that  to  establish 
and  confirm  the  law  of  Moses,  as  tb  the  practical 
observation  of  it;  and  therefore  it  was  also  so 
strongly  manifested  to  the  IsraeUtes  by  signs  and 
miracles  done  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  his 
familiarity  and  acquaintance  with  heaven  testified 
to  them  all,  the  divine  voice  being  heard  by  them 
all  at  mount  Sinai ;  which  dispensation  amounted 
at  least  to  as  much  as  a  ^p  r-\a  to  the  very  lowest 
of  the  people.  All  which  considerations  put  R. 
Phineas  into  such  an  admiration  of  this  ^^  "^  "^rn 
or  statio  montis  Simdf  (as  the  doctors  are  wont  to 
call  it)  that  he  determines  in  Pirke  EUezer,  <  That 
all  this  generation  that  heard  the  voice  of  the  holy 
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bfessed  God,  i9m  worthy  to  be  aiccounted  as  the 

mimstering   angeb/     But  wimt  that  voice  iras 

which  they  heard,  the  hiter  Jews  $ure  scarce  well 

agreed:  but  Maimonides,  according  to  the  most 

received  (pinion,*  tells  that  they  only  heard  those 

fint  words  of  the  law  distiiictly»  m.  '^  I  am  the 

Lord  thy  God,^^  and,  ^^  Thou  shalt  have  none  other 

.gods,^  &e.  and  but  only  the  sound  of  all  the  rest  of 

die  words  in  which  the  lemainder  of  the  law  was 

^Tcn :  and  this,  as  hn  says,  was  the  great  myatery 

of  ihat  Btatioa,  so  mudi  i^ken  of  by  theandents. 

And  here  by  the  way  we  may  tske  notice,  that 

that  divine  inspimtioii  which  is  conveyed  to  any 

cneman,  primarily  benefits  none  but  himself;  and 

^erefore  many  times,  bm  Matmonides  ^dls  us,  it 

.rested  in  this  private  use,  not  piiofiting  any  dse  but 

those  to  whom  it  came*    And  the  reason  of  this  is 

manifest,  tor  that  an  inspiration  abstnactly  consv 

dered  can  only  satisfy  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  it 

is  made,  of  its  own  authority  and  authendcafaiafls, 

as  we  have  showed  befocie :  and  tiiMefore  that  one 

man  may  know  that  another  hath  that  doctrine  re^ 

vealed  to  him  by  a  proph6tioal  spirit  which  he  de- 

livem,  he  must  also  either  be  inspired,  and  so  be 

m  gradu  profheiko  in  a  true  senses  or  be  confirm- 

ed  in  the  belief  of  it  by  some  miracle,  wfaeneby  it 

nuiy  appear  that  God  hath  committed  his  truth  is> 

auch  a  mie^  by  giving  him  some  signal  power  in 

altering  the  coume  of  nature ;  which  indeed  was 

the  way  by  wfaidi  tiie  prophets  of  old  ordinarily 

confirmed  their  doctrine,  when  thi^  ddivened  any 

thing  new  to  the  people ;  which  course  our  ^Saviour 

•  Stoe  Ncc  P4rt  IL  o^  3& 
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hiimelf  abd  hi»  diddplM  also  took  to  confirin  die 
truth  of  the  gospel :  or  dse  there  must  be  to  much 
irettsonabletiess  in  the  thmg  itself,  $b  that  by  moral 
wtptmenis  it  may  be  mifflctent  to  beget  a  belief  in 
the  minds  of  sober  and  good  metu 

And  I  wish  this  last  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
^fh  divine  truth  were  better  known  amongst  us : 
fbr  when  we  have  once  attained  to  a  true  sanctified 
frame  of  mind,  we  have  then  attained  to  the  end  of 
aO  prophecy,  and  see  all  divine  truth  that  tends  to 
die  salvatiott  of  our  souls  in  the  divine  li^t,  which 
always  shines  in  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  new 
creature,  and  so  need  no  furth^  miracle  to  confirm 
Us  in  it  And  indeed  that  godlike  glory  and  ma^ 
jesty  which  appear  in  the  naked  simplidly  of  true 
goodness,  will,  by  its  own  connateness  and  sympa^ 
thy  with  all  saving  truth,  fiiendly  entertain  and  eai*- 
brace  it 


CHAP-  XII. 

Htba  ikt  ptophedcid  qxrit  oeawi  m  ike  Jewuk  ckurch.  The 
€€$$tiikm  ^  pr9fhecy  mUd  sis  a  Jbwtous  qt$cha  by  the  Jews* 
The  frttoring  rfthe  prophetical  spirit  ky  Christ.  Some  passa^ 
ges  to  this  purpose  in  the  New  Testament  explained.  When  the 
prophetical  sptrH  ceased  in  the  Christian  church.  Thai  H  M 
not  continue  long,  proved  by  several  tesOmomes  of  ike  undent 
^triiers^ 

JL  HUS  we  have  done  with  all  those  «orts  of  pro- 
phecy which  we  find  any  mention  of:  and  as  a  co- 
ranis  to  this  discoiurse)  we  shall  farther  inquire  a  lit^ 
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tie  what  period  qf  Hme  it  was  in  which  this  prophetic 
col  sprit  ceased  both  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
church.  In  which  buainess,  because  the  Scripture 
itself  is  in  a  manner  silent,  we  must  appeal  to  such 
histories  as  are  like  to  be  most  authentical  in  this 
business. 

And  ^rst  for  the  period  of  time  when  it  ceased 
in  the  Jewish,  I  find  our  Christian  writers  differ- 
ing. Justin  Martyr  would  needs  persuade  us  that 
it  was  not  till  the  eera  Christiana.  This  he  incul- 
cates often  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew, 
OMirorf  h  rS  yint  vfiSp  wavffaro  oun  ^rgopn^riK  oun 

rot  ^  yiyon  xai  ira^^  <  Tliere  never  ceased  in 
your  nation  either  prophet  or  prince,  till  Jesus 
Christ  was  bom,  and  had  suffered.'  And  so  he  often 
there  tells  us  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  last 
prophet  of  the  Jewish  church ;  which  conceit  he 
seems  to  have  made  so  much  of,  as  thinking  to 
bring  in  our  Saviour  limine  prophetico,  with  the 
greater  evidence  of  divine  authority,  as  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  into  the  world.  But  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  hath  much  more  truly,  with  the  consent  of 
all  Jewish  antiquity,  informed  us,  that  all  prophecy 
determined  in  Malachi,  in  his  Strom.  lib.  L  where  he 
numbers  up  the  prophets  of  the  Jews,  making  them 
thirty-five  in  all,  and  Malachi  as  the  last.  Though 
indeed  the  Talmudists  reckon  up  fifty-five  prophets 
and  prophetesses  together.  Gem.  Mass.  Megil.  un 
mwM  yaan  C3^*ra)  nsatn  cs^jts'tk  loan  <  The  Rabbins  say 
that  there  were  forty-eight  prophets  and  seven 
prophetesses  that  did  prophesy  to  the  Israelites :' 
which,  after  they  had  reckoned  almost  up,  they 
tell  us  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  them,  and  that 
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he  was  contemporary  with  Mordecai,  Daniel,  Hag- 
gai,  Zachariah,  and  some  others,  whose  prophecies 
are  not  extant^  whom  for  their  number  sake  they 
there  reckon  up,  who  all  prophesied  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius.  But  commonly 'they  make  only 
these  three,  Haggai,  Zachariah  and  Malachi,  to  be 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  and.  so  call  them  crirsj 
cs'^nmt  so  Massec.  Sotah,  last  chapter,  where  the 
Misnical  doctors  tell  us,  that  from  the  time  in 
which  all  the  first  prophets  expired,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  ceased ;  and  the  Gremarists  say  that  they 
are  called  cD^jirm  cs^raj  <  the  first  prophets,*  ^|««6 
rwi  o^innun  orf?m  mm  *3Pvd  <  in  opposition  to  Haggai, 
2^hariah  and  Malachi,  which  are  the  last'  And 
so  Maimon.  and  Bartenor.  tell  us  that  the  prophe- 
t€B  priores  were  so  called,  because  they  prophesied 
in  the  times  |^«nn  rr2  of  the  first  temple,  and  the 
posterioreSy  because  they  prophesied  in  the  time  of 
the  second  temple :  and  when  these  latter  prophets 
died,  then  all  prophecy  expired,  and  there  was  left, 
as  they  say,  only  a  Bath  Kol  to  succecfd  some 
time  in  the  room  of  it  So  we  are  told*  \yy\  tn 
«mpn  nrs  mpbnw  '*:i^hn\  rrot  *Jn  o^innit  cs^itm  in©«nD 
I  ^p  naa  rironttno  rn  ^s'lmi  Sfcnn»  <  Our  Rabbins  say, 
that  from  that  time  the  latter  prophets  died,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  taken  away  from  Israel ;  neverthe- 
less they  enjoyed  iheJiUa  vocis:'  and  this  is  re- 
peated in  Massec.  Joma,  cap.  1.  Now  all  that  time 
which  the  spirit  of  prophecy  lasted  among  the  Jews 
under  the  second  temple,  their  chronology  makes 
to  be  but  forly  years.  So  the  author  of  the  book 
Cosri,t  rw  DW^  2Mip  ^Xf  n*5a  niwMn  rrronn  i.  e.  «  The 


*  Gem.  SftAbedrim,  ccp.  1.  §.13.  f  Maam.  in.  §.  39. 
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continuance  of  prophecy  under  tbe  time  of  the 
cond  temple  was  almost  forty  years.  And  this  R. 
Jehuda  his  scholiast  confirms  out  of  a  histmco^calK 
balistical  treatise  of  R.  Abraham  Ben  Dior,  and  a 
little  after  he  tells  us»  that  after  forty  yeam  their 
mpientes  were  called  seiiators,  ^^t)n  rott^  wy^  nriK 
H?run  mwa  *iww  o^mpa  iSnMm  « after  forty  years  weirc 
passed,  all  the  wise  men  were  called  the  men  of  the 
great  synagqgue/  And  therefore  the  aathor  of 
that  book  useth  this  aera  of  the  cessation  of  prophe- 
cy; sjkI  so  this  is  commonly  noted  as  a  &mous 
qpocha  among  all  their  cfarondogers,  as  the  book 
Juchasin,  the  Seder  Olam  Zuta,  as  R.  David  Gants 
hath  sumn^  them  all  up  in  his  chrooological  his- 
tory, put  forth  lately  by  Vorstius.  The  like  may 
be  observed  from  1  Mac.  ix.  SJ.  iv.  4&  and 
xiv.  41^ 

This  oessation  of  prophecy  determined^  as  it  were^ 
all  ti^t  old  dispensatioD.  wberein  God  hath  mam^ 
fested  himself  to  tbe  Jews  under  tiie  law,  that  so  by 
its  growixig  oid  and  tihus  wearing  away^  they  might 
expect  tinat  new  dispensation  of  the  Messiah  which 
had  been  promised  so  long  fa^orei  and  whick 
should  again  restore  this  prophetical  spirit  more 
afoundantiy.  And  so  this  intervtitium  of  ptophecy 
is  insinuated  fey  Joel,  in  those  words  concerning 
the  latter  times ;  ^  in  tliose  day«  shall  your  sqsKk 
and  daughters  prophesy,^*  &c.  And  so  St.  Peiter 
makes  use  of  the  place,  to  take  off  that  adminrtioii 
which  tile  Jews  were  possessed  withal  to  see  8^ 
plentiM  an  eSBmkm  of  the  prophetical  Bfiiit  ngain  :t 
and  therefore  tilis  spirit  of  prophecy  is  called  tiie 
testimony  of  Jesus  in  the  Apocalypse,  t 

•  JoeL  ii.  28.  f  Acts  ii.  17.  \  Rev.  xii.  9. 
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Accordixig  to  this  noticm  we  mufit  understaad 
this  paasage^  <^  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given, 
because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."*    To  which 
this  also  plainly  answers :  **  He  ascended  up  on 
high,  and  gave  gifts  unto  inen,"t  as  likewise  the 
answer  which  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  made  to 
Paul»  when  be  asked  them  ^whether  they  had  re- 
cseived  th^  Holy  Ghost,   *^  That  they  knew  not 
whether  there  was  a  Hdy  Ghost,t  that  is,  whether 
there  were   any  extraordinary  spirit,  or  spirit  of 
prophecy  restored  again  to  Ihe  church  or  not,  as 
hatb  been  well  observed  of  late  by  soioe  leamec) 
men.    But  enough  of  this. 
>    We  come  now  bri^y  to  dispatch  the  second  in- 
quiry, viz.  What  time  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which 
^ivas  again  restored  by  our  Saviour,  ceased  in  the 
Christian  doiuich  ?  It  may  be  thought  that  St  John 
vas  the  last  of  Christian  prophets,  fer  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  the  latest  J^at^d  of  any  book  whidi 
is  received  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
But  I  know  no  place  of  Scripture  that  intimates 
any  such  thing,  as  if  the  ipiiit  of  prophecy  was  so 
soon  to  expire.    And  indeed,  if  we  may  believe 
the  primitive  fathers,  it  did  not ;  thou^  it  over- 
lived St  John^s  time  but  a  little*ll    Eusebius  teUs 
118  of  one  Quadratus  Sv  AfA»  roiig  d^XiWma  ^vyctr^cM 
ngo^Pin«5>  %«pgfcf*«ri  Koyo^  ixM  i^r^^h    *  who,  to- 
gether with  the  daughters  of  Philip,  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy/    So  the  report  was.    This  Quadratus, 
as  he  teUs  us,  lived  in  Trajan's  time,  which  was 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.     And 
a  little  after,  speaking  of  good  men  in  that  age,  he 

•  John  vlL  39.   f  ^P^  ^^*  ^*  t  ^^  *''*  ^'   0  ^'^  Ecdcs.  Lib.  III.  $.  37. 
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adds,  ToS  ^%iw  mufiMTog  iitrin  ii  aifrSif  Tkutrreu 
Topiicioi  iwdfjidsg  fi^ou^  ^  Many  strange  and  ad- 
mirable virtues  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  yet  showed 
forth  themselves  by  them/  And  the  same  author* 
tells  us  out  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  then  writ  his 
apology  for  the  Christians,  that  the  gift  of  pro* 
phecy  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church,  Fgee^  3) 
xou  eh  or/  fM^i  xou  ainrov  xiijfi9\MTti,  Tfftpfnxa 
iiiKafiiTiv  IT/  r^g  *ExK>Jiffiag.f  Yet  not  long  after- 
ward there  is  little  or  no  remembrance  of  the  pro- 
phetical spirit  remaining  in  the  church.  Hence 
the  Montanists  are,  by  some  of  the  fathers,  proved 
to  be  no  better  than  dissemblers  when  they  pre- 
tended to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  for  that  it  was  tiben 
ceased  in  the  church.  And  so  Eusebius  tells  us,t 
and  withal,  that  Montanus  and  his  accomplices 
ooly  took  advantage  of  that  virtue  of  working 
wonders,  which  yet  appeared  (as  was  reported, 
though  doubtfully)  in  some  places,  to  make  a 
semblance  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  T£»  Si  a/Api 
MoiToyor  xm  *Ahxifiidi7i¥  xai  &ioioTO»  Tigi  r^if  ^Ppjytap 
d^i  rors  t^ov  r^y  srsg/  roS  T^ap^svup  t^oXif^^iy  orogex 
^dhXoTg  hcfsgofitivcifP*  Itkikrai  ya^  oS»  xou  oXXosi  Togn- 
doloTOi/ai  Tov  ^iiov  xa^iafiMmg  tlairt  ran  xara  iiafo^wg 
ixKhjiriotg  izT$Kov(Mvou^  Ttarii  Toga  roKkcSg  roS  x^ximvg 
Tgopinuuv  ^otp^xfiVj  Kui  iii  ha^viag  uragxfnHnig  TCgi  rih 
hhf^ffimv.  ^  ^  But  then  especially  did  Montanus, 
Alcibiades,  and  Theodotus  raise  up  in  many  an 
opinion  that  they  prophesied :  and  this  belief  was 

•  Lib.  IV.  $.  18. 

f  Vide  Justin  Martyr,  in  Diall  cum  Tryphone  Judeo^  «m^  ^v  m)  fiix^ 

t  Lib.  V.  §.  3. 
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so  much  the  more  increased  concerning  their  pro- 
phesying, for  that  as  yet  in  several  churches  were 
wrought  many  miraculous  and  stupendous  effects 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  though  yet  there  was  no  per- 
fect agreement  in  their  opinion  about  this.' 

To  conclude  this,  and  to  hasten  to  an  end  of 
this  discourse  of  prophecy,  there  is  indeed  in  an- 
tiquity, more  frequent  mention  of  some  *  miracles 
wrought  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  but  less  is  said 
concerning  the  prophetical  virtue,  especially  after 
the  second  century.  That  it  was  rare,  and  to  be 
seen  but  sometimes,  and  more  obscurely  in  some 
few  Christians  only,  who  had  attained  to  a  good 
degree  of  self-purification,  is  intimated  by  that  of 
Origen  in  his  seventh  book  against  Celsus.  TbJfv 
xai  ¥VP  in  'i^/n  i^v*}  roS  wyiw  TVivfiarog  Tag'  ikiyoig^ 
To^  "^WxM,  ^S  '^^  ^  ToSg  XOT   aifTOP  Tgd^t  xizn^ 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Some    rules   and  observations   concerning  prophetical   tvrii    in 

general, 

\t£  should  now  shut  up  all  this  discourse  about 
prophecy ;  only,  before  we  conclude,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add  a  few  rules  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  prophetical  writ  in  general. 

*  And  that  the  fpSi  of  woridng  miraclw  was  caand  in  his  time^  St.  Chry- 
aostom  doth  mom  than  once  affirm,  "tng  %tnmf^%mi  rSf  wnff^tUn  w^  *x**s  Mr«Xi»- 
ff'trci,  Libw  IV.  de  Saoerdoti<H  See.  The  like  is  affirmed  by  Sc  Austin. 
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1.  The  ^rst,  which  yet  we  ahall  rather  put  under 
debate,  is  concerning  the  style  and  manner  6f 
hinguaging  all  pieces  of  prophecy ;  whether  that 
was  not  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  prophet  himself; 
whether  it  does  not  seem  that  the  pr<^hetical  spirit 
dictated  the  matter  only,  or  principally,  yet  did 
leave  the  words  to  the  prqphet  himsdf.  It  may  be 
considered  that  God  made  not  use  of  idiots  or  foola 
to  reveal  his  will  by,  but  such  whose  intellectuals 
were  entire  and  perfect;  and  that  he  imprinted 
such  a  dear  copy  of  his  truth  upon  them,  as  tb»t 
it  became  their  own  sense,  being  digested  fully  into 
their  understandings ;  so  as  they  were  able  to  de- 
liver and  represrat  it  to  others  as  truly  as  any 
can  paint  forth  his  own  thoughts.  If  the  matter 
and  substance  of  things  be  once  lively  in  the  mmd» 
verba  non  invita  sequentur :  and  according  aa  that 
matter  operates  upon  the  mind  and  phantasy,  so 
will  the  phrase  and  language  be  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. And  therefore  I  think,  to  doubt  whether 
the  prophets  might  not  mistake  in  representing  the 
mind  of  God  in  their  prophetical  inspirations,  ex- 
cept all  their  words  had  been  also  dictated  to  them, 
is  to  question  whether  they  could  speak  sense  as 
wise  men,  and  tell  their  own  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences truly  or  not.  And  indeed  it  seems  most 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  all  these  prophetical 
visions  and  dreams  we  have  discoursed  of,  wherein 
the  nature  of  the  enthusiasm  consisted  in  a  sym- 
bolical and  hieroglyphical  shaping  forth  c£  intelli- 
gible things  in  their  imaginations,  and  enlightening 
the  understanding  of  the  prophets  to  discern  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  these  visa  or  phaniasmata  ; 
that  those  words  and  phrases  in  which  they  were 
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a^Mfibiy  expressed  to  ihe  hearers  aftenmrdS)  or 
penned  dowtt^  should  be  the  prophets'  own:  for 
the  matter  Was  not,  as  seems  evid^it  6*om  what 
has  been  said,  represented  always  by  words,  but 
by  things.  Though  I  know  that  sometiine  in  these 
visions  they  had  a  voice  speaking  to  them  ;  yet  it 
is  not  likely  that  voice  should  so  dilate,  and  com- 
ment so  largely  upon  things,  as  it  was  fit  the  pro^ 
phet  should  do  when  he  r^ated  the  same  things 
to  vulgar  ears. 

It  may  also  further  be  considered^  that  omr 
Savioar  and  his  apostles  generally  quoted  passages 
out  of  the  Cftd  Testament  as  they  were  tianslated 
by  the  Seventy,  aind  that  where  the  Seventy  havta 
not  rendered  them  verbatim^  but  have  much  varied 
Hie  manner  of  phrasing  things  from  the  original } 
as  hath  been  abundantiy  observed  by  philoIogeiB : 
which  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  done,  had 
the  original  words  been  the  veiy  dictate  of  the 
Spirit  ^  for  certainly  that  would  seem  not  to  need 
any  such  paraphrastical  variations,  as  being  of 
themselves  full  and  dear  enough ;  besides  herein 
Ihey  might  seem  to  weaken  fiie  authenticalness  of 
the  divine  orades.  And  indeed  hath  not-  the 
swerving  from  tfcis  notion  made  scmie  of  late  con^ 
oeit,  though  erroneously,  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy  to  be  more  authentical  than  the  Hebrew, 
which  they  woidd  needs  persuade  us  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  Jews,  our  Saviour  dedining  the 
phraseology  thereof? 

Besides,  we  find  the  prophets  speaking  every  one 
of  them  in  Ins  own  dialect ;  and  such  a  variety  of 
style  and  phraseology  appears  in  their  writings,  as 
may  argue  them  to  have  spoken  according  to  their 
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own  proper  genius :  which  is  observed  by  the  Jews 
themselves  (who  are  most  zealously,  as  is  well 
known,  devoted  to  the  very  letter  of  the  text)  in 
all  the  prophets  except  Moses,  and  that  part  of 
Moses  only  which  contains  the  decalogue.  And 
hence  we  have  that  rule,  Gem.  Sanhedr.  "tir  jijjo  j^r 
in«  113^03  o^ruip  wan*  161  d^itm  ^aa^  rh^p  « The  same  form 
doth  not  ascend  upon  two  prophets,  neither  do  both 
of  them  prophesy  in  the  same  form.'  Which  rule 
Cocceius  confesseth  he  knows  not  the  meaning  of: 
but^  Abarbanel,  who  better  understood  the  mind  of 
his  own  compatriots,  in  his  comment  upon  Jer.  xlix. 
gives  us  a  full  account  of  it,  upon  occasion  of  some 
phrases  in  that  prophecy  concerning  £dom,  parallel 
to  what  we  find  in  Obadiah.  From  this  congru- 
ency  of  the  style  in  both,  he  thus  takes  occasion  to 
lay  down  our  present  notion  as  the  sense  of  that 
former  theorem,  rnttno  Ntun  tx^twd  p«  inn«3  O'«r3:o  vn  k?? 
'"oi  *The  prophets  did  not  prophesy  in  the  same 
manner  as  Moses  did :  for  he  prophesied  from  God 
immediately,  from  whom  he  received  not  only  the 
prophecy,  but  also  the  very  words  and  phrases; 
and  accordingly  as  he  heard  them,  so  he  wrote  them 
in  the  book  of  the  law,  in  the  very  same  words 
which  he  heard  from  God  :  but  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  prophets,  they  beheld  in  their  visions  the  things 
themselves  which  God  made  known  to  them,  and 
both  declared  and  expressed  them  in  their  own 
phraseology.' 

Thus  we  see  he  ascribes  the  phrase  and  style 
every  where  to  the  prophet  himself,  except  only  in 
the  law,  which  he  supposeth  to  have  been  dictated 
totidem  verbis :  which  is  probable  enough,  if  he 
means  the  law  strictly  so  taken,  viz.  for  the  deca- 
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Ic^ue,  aa  it  is  most  likely  he  doHu    And  again  a 
Uttte  after,  ^"W  '^posn  ^>«^a  «^hi  \3thr\  QUfipp)  03MPn  irv 
;  ons  trS^in  <  The  thiiigsi  themselves  they  saw  in  pro- 
phecy, but  they  themselves  did  explain  and  inter- 
pret th«m  in  that  dialect  which  was  most  familiar 
ta  them/    And  this,  as  he  there  tells,  was  the  rea* 
scon  why  the  same  kind  of  phraseology  occurred 
not  among  the  prophets,  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  Talmudists'  majdm  we  mentioned.    The  like 
the  Jewish  scholiasts  observe  upon  those  false  pro? 
pheta  who  did  all  um>  ore  Ud  Ahab  ascend  up  to 
Ramoth^^Gilead  and  prosper,  ^^  'y^  \^9  y^  vnm 
idsmque  loquendi  modus  tmnguam  reperitwr  in  d¥obu8 
prophetia :  and  therefore  they  made  it  an  argument 
that  these  were  false  prophets,  because  they  did 
idem  eantkum  canere^  for  they  aU  said,  <<  Go  up  and 
prosper/^*    And  thus  the  heatbeiu^h  philoaopher 
riutarch,  in  his  xff^  roH  f^i  X8f^  9fii(isr^  9V9 1^  |Ii^ 
&An,  thought  Ukewiae  conoemiD^  his  oradft  tell- 
ing lis,  ^That  all  enthusiasm  is  a  mixture  of  two 
motions,   the   one  is  impressed  upop   the   soul 
which  is  Ood's  organ,  the  other  ariseth  from  it }' 
and  therefore  he  i^ys,  'Q  lAoutruiii  iu^wtrutafi^  &ring 

fiJump  hceurrop  w^  8  iri^iw,  <  All  prophetical  enthusi- 
asm, like  as  also  that  which  is  amatorious,  doth 
make  use  <^  the  sul^ject  faculty,  axi4  moves  every 
recipient  according  to  its  diq)ositicui  and  nature,' 
And  thence  he  thus  exouseth  the  rough  and  unpo- 
lished language  in  which  the  oracles  were  some- 
times ddivered,  most  fitly  to  our  purpose  describing 
prophetical  inspiration,  Oo  yi%  ierri  Oiop  «  }%;^,  i^ 


•  2Xi]|gsxii.  13. 
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xig'  ImsAog  ii  /Uifog  rag  ^avrafflag  ntu/^itrrrfii^  um  ^  h  t^ 
-^vxjp  roiu  TfoV  TO  fiiMiOP.  6  yog  iphwnwfiog  roiouror 
MT/,  *  For  neither  the  voice,  nor  sound,  nor  phrase, 
nor  metre  is  from  God,  but  from  Pythia  herself; 
God  only  suppeditates  the  phantasms,  and  kindles 
a  light  in  the  soul  to  signify  future  things :  for  all 
enthusiasm  is  after  this  manner/  Hence  was  that 
old  saying  of  Heraclitus,  *0  "Awl,  o5  ro  fjMvruop  i^i 
TO  i»  Asik^oigf  ovTS  Xiys/,  out$  x^ttsi,  oXXoe  tnjfAeupUf 
*  That  the  king,  whose  oracle  is  at  Delphi,  neither 
plainly  expresses,  nor  conceals,  but  only  obscurely 
intimates  by  signs/  But  to  conclude  tluajirst  par- 
ticular, I  shall  add  by  way  of  caution.  We  must 
not  think  that  we  can  vary  Scripture  expression  so 
securely  with  retaining  the  true  meaning,  except 
we  likewise  had  as  real  an  understanding  of  the 
sense  itself  as  the  prophets  had,  over,  whom  God 
also  did  so  far  superintend  in  their  copying  forth 
his  truth,  as  not  to  suffer  them  to  swerve  from  his 
meaning.  And  so  we  have  done  with  that  parti- 
cular. 

'i  %  In  the  next  place,  for  the  better  tmderstand- 
ing  all  prophetical  writ,  we  must  observe.  That  there 
is  sometimes  a  seeming  inconsistence  in  things  spc 
ken  of,  if  we  shall  come  to  examine  them  by  the 
strict  logical  rules  of  method  :  we  must  not  there* 
fore,  in  the  matter  of  any  prophetical  vision,  look 
for  a  constant  methodical  contexture  of  things  car- 
ried on  in  a  perpetual  coherence.  The  prophetical 
spirit  doth  not  tie  itself  to  these  rules  of  art,  or 
thus  knit  up  its  dictates  systematically,  fitly  framing 
one  piece  or  member  into  a  combination  with  the 
rest,  as  it  were  with  the  joints  and  sinews  of  me- 
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thod :  for  this  indeed  would  rather  argue  a  human 
and  artificial  contrivance  than  any  inspiration, 
which,  as  it  must  beget  a  transportation  in  the 
mind,  so  it  must  spend  itself  in  such  abrupt  kind  of 
revelations  as  may  argue  indeed  the  prophet  to  have 
been  inspired.  And  therefore  Tully  *  judidously 
excepts  against  the  authenticahiess  of  those  verses 
of  the  Sibyls  which  he  met  with  in  his  time,  (and 
which  were  the  same  perhaps  with  those  we  now 
have)  because  of  those  acrostics  and  some  other 
things  which  argue  an  eli^borate  aitifice,  and  an  af- 
fected diligence  of  the  writer,  and  so  indeed  non 
Jurentis  erantj  sed  adhibentis  diUgentiam,  as  he  speaks* 
Lumen  propheticwn  est  lumen  abruptvm^  as  was  well 
noted  anciently  by  the  Jews.  And  therefore  the 
masters  of  Jewish*  tradition  have  laid  down  this 
maxim,  rrw>a  nmroi  anpio  |^k  <  Non  est  prius  et  pos^ 
terms  in  lege^  We  must  not  seek  for  any  methodi- 
cal concatenation  of  things  in  the  law,  or  indeed  in 
any  other  part  of  prophetical  writ ;  it  being  a  most 
usual  thing  with  them  many  times  ts^  o^  9\n&^ 
TUP  to  knit  the  beginning  and  end  of  time  together. 
Nescit  tarda  moSmna  SptrUus  SancU  gratia^  is  true 
also  of  the  grace  or  gift  of  prophecy.  We  find  no 
curious  transitions,  nor  true  depend^ice  many  times 
of  one  thing  upon  another ;  but  things  of  very  dif- 
ferent natures,  and  that  were  cast  into  periods  of 
time  secluded  one  from  another  by  vast  intervals, 
all  couched  together  in  the  same  vision  ;•  as  Jerome 
hath  observed  in  many  places,  and  therefore  teUs 
us,  Non  curcBJvit  spiritui  prophetaU  historke  ordu 
nem  sequi.    And  thus  he  takes  notice  in  Dan.  xi.  2^ 

•  Lib.  II.  De  Divinat 
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ihat  wfaeren  flieie  va^&te  lUbrteeDQ  kings  betiraen  Cy* 
nis  tad  ^exander  th^  Great,  the  propbet  speaks 
of  but  four,  cfkippin^  ■over  tbe  test^  as  if  tibe  odnor 
akie  had  fitted  ap  no  {wrt  of  Ae  intervaL  Hie 
Hke  hd  observes  upon  Jer.  xxL  1%  aad  elsewhere ; 
as  likewise  sudden  and  abrupt  intiroductkNB  of  per* 
sons,  mutations  of  persons,  (&pits  and  mlrats  wptm 
this  propheliaa  stage  bdng  made,  as  it  were,  in  an 
invisible  manner)  and  transitions  froaH  iite  vosoe  tof 
one  person  to  another.  The  prophetical  spkit, 
tiiough  it  make  no  moise  afid  tumiiak  in  its  motions, 
yet  it  is  most  qiinck,  ^amm^  as  it  were  from  the 
centre  to  the  circum^^nce ;  it  moves  most  swifts 
ly,  tlK>ugh  most  gently.  And  dius  Fhilo's  obser- 
vation is  true,  OUek  vhS^  (jboamv$h  There  must  he 
some  kind  of  Mapm  in  all  pr<^hecy,  as  Fhilo*  tefti 
us,  "Otb  ^  hrikiifiAidU  ti  ddiw,  Hmw  W  h^fim»^ 
<  When  divine  light  ariseth  ^pon  the  hori^son  of  die 
soul  of  man,  his  own  human  light  sets :'  it  nnist«t 
least  hide  itself  as  a  lesser  h^t,  as  it  woe  hy  an 
occasus  heUacus^  under  the  beams  of  the  greater, 
and  be  wholly  sulngect  to  the  irradiations  and  infln*- 
ences  of  it.      Amk  roSro  19  iucftc  ^ov  KayUffuoS  xm  ro 

as  he  goes  on,  '<  Therefore  the  setting  of  a  maoiH 
own  discursive  factdiy  and  the  ecHpsing  thereof  bcr 
gets  an  ecstasis  and  a  divine  kind  of  numa.^ 

3*  The  last  rale  we  shall  observe  is.  That  no 
{Niece  of  prophecy  is  to  be  nndeistood  of  the  state 
df  the  world  to  come,  or  the  mundus  ammantm :  !for 
indeed  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  describe  that^ 
or  to  comprehend  it  in  this  li&.    And  therefore 


*  In  hia  «  Qtfk  venun  cUrinanm  bsra  git. 
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aU  divine  revelation  in  scripture  must  concern  some 
state  in  this  world.    And  so  we  must  understand 
all  those  places  that  treat  of  ^  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth/'  and  such  like.    And  so  we  must  un- 
derstand the  new  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  that  prophetical  book  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  Hev.  xxi.    And  thus  the  Jews  were'  wont 
universally  to  understand  them,  according  to  that 
maxim  we  now  Bpeak  of  ascribed  to  R.  Jodianan,* 
wan  kSir^  ^^SR  Trvnsn  t^yinh  vnt  iic9sm  nt?  cJ/u  &Mfsx\  ^*% 
t  mur^  t>4f7  p  <  All  the  prophets  prc^hested  to  Hie 
days  of  the  Messiah^  but  as  tor  the  worid  to  oonse^ 
eye  hath  not  seen  it'    So  they  constantly  expound 
that  passage  ia  Isa,  Ixiv.  4.  '*  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived  by 
the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen,  O  God,  besides 
tSiee^  what  he  hath  prepared  for  him  tiisit  waiteth 
for  hffii."    And  according  to  this  aphorism  our 
Savionr   seems   to  speak,  wben  he   says,    <<  All 
prophfsts  attd  the  kw  prophesied  nntil  John,''t  tvg 
'Lmmtmu,  I.  e.  They  prophesied  to  or  for  that  dispen- 
sation which  was  to  b^gin  with  John,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  twilight,  as  it  were,  between  the 
law  and  the  gospel*    They  prophesied  of  those 
things  which  should  be  accomplished  within  the 
period  of  gospel  dispensation  which  was  ushered  in 
hyjohn. 

As  for  the  stalse  of  blessedness  in  heaven,  it  is 

ni(ffor  mente  kumand^  much  more  is  it  nufforpfum^ 
tc^id.     But  of  this  in  part  heretofore. 

•  Massec.  Bene  eap.  5.  f  Matt  xL  13. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT. 


JL  HE  reader  may  remember  that  our  author,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Treatise  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  propounded  these  three  great  principles 
of  religion  to  be  discoursed  of  j  1.  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul ;  2.  The  Existence  and  Nature  of  God ; 
S.  The  Communication  of  God  to  mankind  through 
Christ.  And  having  spoken  largely  to  the  two 
former  principles  of  natural  theology,  he  thought 
it  fit  (as  a  preparation  to  the  third,  which  imports 
*  the  revelation  of  the  gospel)  to  speak  something 
concerning  prophecy,  the  way  whereby  revealed 
truth  is  dispensed  to  us.  Of  this  he  intended  to 
treat  but  a  little  (they  are  his  words  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatise  of  prophecy),  and  then  pass  on 
to  the  third  and  last  part,  viz.  those  principles  of 
revealed  truth  which  tend  most  of  all  to  advance 
and  cherish  true  and  real  piety.  But  in  his  diSi^ 
coursing  of  prophecy,  so  many  considerable  inqui- 
ries offered  themselves  to  his  thoughts,  that  by  that 
time  he  had  finished  this  discourse  (designed  at 
first  only  as  a  Preface)  his  office  of  being  Dean  and 
Catechist  in  the  coUege  did  expire.  Thus  far  had 
the  author  proceeded  in  that  year  of  his  office :  and 
it  was  not  long  after  that  bodily  distempers  and 
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weaknesses  began  more  violently  to  seize  upon 
him,  which  the  summer  following  put  a  period  to 
his  life  here;  a  life  so  every  way  beneficial  to 
those  who  had  the  happiness  to  converse  with  him. 
Sic  muUis  iVe  bonis  fleUUs  ocddit.  Thus  he  who 
designed  to  speak  of  God's  communication  of  him- 
self to  mankind  through  Christ,  was  taken  up  by 
God  into  a  more  inward  and  immediate  participa- 
tion of  himself  in  blessedness.  Had  he  lived,  and 
had  health  to  have  finished  the  remaining  part  of 
his  designed  method,  the  reader  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  a  valuable  piece  that  discourse  would 
have  been.  Yet  that  he  may  not  altogether  want 
the  author's  labours  upon  such  an  argument,  I 
thought  good  in  the  next  place  \o  adjoin  a  dis- 
course of  the  like  importance  and  nature,  delivered 
heretofore  by  the  author  in  some  chapel  exercises, 
from  which  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  any 
more  of  Preface. 


DISCOURSE 

TEXATuro  or 
LBGAL.  RI6HTB0U8NBSS;  BVAN6BLICAL  RI6HTB0U8NB88, 

OftTUE 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  FAITH: 

TBI  BiimttircK  isiwnv  tbs 
LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL;  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  COVENANT: 

JUSTIFICATION   AND   DIVINE    ACCEPTANCE; 

THB  CONTBYANCE  OF  THE  BVANOELICAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

TO  US  BY  FAITH. 


Exapl  jftmr  ng^tnmmum  dUff  exceed  tke  rigkieimuiem  efike  Seribee  om! 
Pkmiaeee^yeekaUmnoeaeeeiaeriMiotkekmgiomifheaven^    Matt  ▼.  sa 

SaniHg  a  finit  if  godSmeee^  but  deH^ing  the  pomer  tkere^^    8TiiB.i]J.5. 

Far  Ae  lam  made  noHdng  perfBCtt  kut  At  hriHging  in  qf  a  better  Aope  dkL 

'Otm  bm  i4#j  fw  fitrit  uai  rSif  ^uMnimt  m  tutmii  luAn»nf  U  r^  imvfuin  r^ 
byif,  I  ^tMrnmni  il#»-  «M  yi^  b  x^  iwty^u  &»  «w7f  %m^tm$  mbrSt  r«W 
fifuet  rm  9n£fmvH'  tb*  ip%ix»90t9  «7»  tk  ri^  y(f^  f*^***  ^'^f  ^^  t*i>M99t  yt^ 

B*  Hacamvi  iw  Hoxn..  15. 
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LfiGAL  HlGliTEOUSNEgS; 

■ 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  FAITH, 

to  the  law  0"  rigJkttminSm :  Wk$t^wf    Bwttm  %k$^  $QUgki  U  not  hfjukkt 
hut  as  U  were  by  the  worh  9^  the  law*     Eem.  is.  31,  92. 


46  the  kite  Ckridum  hibtvkigt  kni 


*r 


H£  doctrine  of  CSuristiaa  religion  propounded 
to  us  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostlesi  is  set  fwth 
with  so  much  simplidty^  and  yet  with  so  much  re- 
pugnancy to  i^t  degenemte  genius  and  spirit  that 
rules  in  the  hearts  and  Uves  oi  meoi  that  we  may 
truly  say  of  it,  it  is  both  liie  eaneMI  and  the  hardest 
thiqg :  it  is  a  r^elatiOn  Wra|9t  up  ki  b  o0mpli<iati(m 
<£  myflleneSi  like  that  bode  i£  the  ApodiJypdd, 
which  both  unfolds  and  hides  those  great  arcana 
that  it  treats  of}  or^  as  Plato  sometimes  chose  so  to 
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explain  the  secrets  of  his  metaphysical  or  theol<^- 
cal  philosophy,  Am  6  itmyftnig  fi^  yriff  that  he  that 
read  might  not  be  able  to  understand,  except  he 
were  a  son  of  wisdom,  and  had  been  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  it  The  principles  of  true  religion 
are  all  in  themselves  plain  and  easy,  delivered  in 
the  most  familiar  way,  so  that  he  that  runs  may 
read  them  ;  they  are  all  so  dear  and  perspicuous, 
that  they  need  no  key  of  analytical  demonstration 
to  unlock  them :  the  Scripture  being  written  doctis 
pariter  et  mdoctis,  and  yet  it  is  '*  wisdom  in  a  mys- 
tery which  tiie  princes  of  this  world  understand 
not  ;''*  a  sealed  book  which  the  greatest  sophies 
may  be  most  unacquainted  with:  it  is  like  that 
pillar  of  fire  and  of  a  doud  that  parted  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians,  giving  a  clear  and 
comfortable  light  to  all  those  that  are  under  the 
manuduction  and  guidance  thereof  but  being  full 
of  darkness  and  obscurity  to  tiiose  that  rebel 
against  it.  Divine  truth  is  not  to  be  discerned  so 
much  in  a  man's  brain,  as  in  his  heart  Divine 
wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  find  her.  and 
it  is  only  life  that  can  feelingly  converse  with  life. 
All  the  thin  speculations  and  subtilest  discourses 
of  philosophy  cannot  so  well  unfold  or  define  any 
sensible  object,  nor  tell  any  one  so  well  what  it  is, 
as  his  own  naked  sense  will  do.  There  is  a  divine 
and  spiritual  sense  which  only  is  able  to  converse 
internally  with  the  life  and  soul  of  divine  truth,  as 
mixing  and  uniting  itself  with  it;  while  vulgar 
minds  behold  only. the  body  and  outside  of  it 
Though  in  itself  it  be  most  intelligible,  and  suck 

•  1  <eor.  ii.  7,  8. 
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that  mall's  mind  may  most  easily  apprehend ;  yet 
tfa^^e  is  a  rnwenen  mshp  (as  the  Hebrew  writers  call 
that  Fmnsh)  ifwrustamentum  immunditiei  upon  all 
corrupt  minds,  which  hinders  the  lively  taste  and 
rdish  of  it    This  is  that  thick  and  palpable  dark- 
ness which  cannot  comprehend  diat  divine  light 
that  shines  in  the  minds  and  understandings  of  all 
men,  but  makes  them  to  deny  that  very  truth 
which    they    seem    to    entertain.    '*  The    world 
through  wisdom  (as  the  apostle  speaks)  knew  not 
God/**    Those  great  disputers  of  this  world  were 
too  full  of  nice  and  empty  speculations  to  know 
him  who  is  only  to  be  discerned  by  a  pacate,  hum- 
ble, and  self-denying  mind :  their  curiosity  served 
rather  to  dazzle  their  eyes  than  to  enlighten  them ; 
while  they  rather  proudly  braved  themselves  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  Deiiy,  than  humbly  sub- 
jected their  own  souls  to  a  compliance  with  it; 
making  the  Divinity  nothing  else  but,  as  it  were, 
a  flattering  glass  that  might  the  better  reflect  and 
set  off  to  them  the  beauty  of  their  own  wit  and 
parts :   and  while  they  seemed  to  converse  with 
God  himself,  they  rather  amorously  courted  their 
own  image  in  him,  and  fell  into  love  with  their 
own  shape.    Therefore 'the  best  acquaintance  with 
religion  is  3so2i9tt«ro^  yvStn^y  *  a  knowledge  taught 
by  God:*   it  is  a  light  that  descends  from  hea- 
ven, which  is  only  able  to  guide  and  conduct  the 
souls  of  men  to  heaven,  from  whence  it  comes. 
The  Jewish  doctors  used  to  put  it  among  the 
fundamental  articles  of  their  religion,  <  That  their 
law  was  from  heaven,*  o^mm  ^»  mvm:  I  am  sure 

•  1  Cor.  b  f  1. 
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we  miy  inuoli  vathtt  reckon  it  attioligst  the  piilK 
ciples  of  our  Ourktian  rdigioa  in  a  faigfaer  way^ 
Hi^t  it  is  an  influx  fiom  God  upon  the  mmdB  of 
good  men.  And  tiiis  is  the  gielut  design  and  plot 
of  the  gospel^  to  open  and  unftld  to  us  tiie  tme 
imy  of  recourse  to  God;  a  amtnvanee  far  die 
unitiDg  tibe  souls  of  men  to  hinii  and  the  deiiTiog 
a  participation  of  God  to  msa^  to  bring  in  <*  evo^ 
lastii^  ri^teousneasy^'  and  to  establidi  the  trae 
tabemade  of  God  in  the  spirits  of  men^  irldch 
was  done  in  a  typical  and  emblematical  >nray  under 
the  law.  And  herein  consists  tiie  main  |u:e-emi* 
nenoe  which  the  gospel  hath  above  die  !aw»  in 
that  it  so  clearly  linfolds  the  way  and  metbod  of 
unitit^  human  nature  to  Divinity;  whidi  the 
apostle  seems  mainly  to  aim  at  in  these  wordu^ 
^<  But  Israel  which  followed  after  the  law  of  right&- 
ousaessi  &c.'' 
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CHAP.  U. 

Aft^wipiii^  t9tf>  tuna  ^nritkvcAfti  iff  t^ifgti  ri^Stv^ifim^it,  f^fiok 
%9,agpo9eiigf&^Pauli.  ThaJk  Afir  mtim  of  U  fvas  wdkuti 
this,  viz*  That  the  lam  externally  dispensed  to  them,  though  U 
loere^  as  a  d/ead  Utter,  merely  nnthoiU  them,  and  confoine'd  mlh 
Hiepofver  cf  their  onmfiet'WtU,  was  sufficient  to  procure  ^lem 
acceptance  f9it^  Godl^  and  to  aofmn  merit  enough  ib  puretfmm 
ilbnmi  Ufi,.  peiS^b^iom  md  Ikf^mmK  TMi  Mm  thar  mitim 
ktiOaas  irnhgrmt^^i  Fi0i$t^  A^  apnfa^  ff  4fcir  ona  «^ 
suffici€ncy,^a/idJhatthdrJife0'^riUwassaabsobUe  and  perfect,  a^ 
that  they  needed  not  that  God  should  do  any  thing  for  them  hut 
only  Jumish  them  with  some  law  to  exercise  this  innatt  power 
aHmtin  That^ihey  asserteifstteh'J^effiom'efwiUasm^ghPlleio 
them  ajimndation  of  merit. 

lugil  figjbkMiisiMB  liSA.  wUchi  Urns  afmtte  Iwm 

iSmml^i  Wltt4  thai.  evangBlitfal  B^temwieas^  m 
i^dieottsfltess^  olE  &itlik.  ift  wfaichj  he  ade^movsito 

Fw  4^  ,^/,  Tli«4  whicbi.the'iqpMde  kererlAwMA 
ih^.  Jewa  fiMh.  mmm  tarba  indrnd  nothuig  eke^bu* 
M  epitonw  or  ounprndinnc  ef  all  tbai  ^riu(^  ha 
ii&e]:!wheK;  dlqnites:  agaiBst  tfieaii  far  r  ivftadk  la 
aDfcnarebjtand  barely  cooeemiiig'  the  fovmat  iiatioQ 
of  justification,  as  some  may  thinks  ««&»  wfaelher 
tlta  tovmBi.  motion  of  it  lei^eta  coaiy  fiuth^.  or 
works  in  the  person  justified,  (thougfai  tfaem  may 
be  a  impect  ta  that  also)  itki^wsb  merdy  a  subtile 
aeliaol  Gontfiovaray  wbt^  be  seem»  to/handla ;.  but 
it  13. of  a  peatex  latitoda^.  it  is  inde^  concerning 
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the  whole  way  of  life  and  happiness,  and  the  pro- 
per scope  of  restoring  mankind  to  perfection  and 
union  with  the  Deiiy,  which  the  Jews  expec^ted 
by  virtue  of  that  system  and  pandect  of  la^^ 
which  were  delivered  upon  mount  IS^ai,  augmented 
and  enlarged  by  the  Gemara  of  their  own  tradi- 
tions. 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  which,  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  amiss  a  little  to  traverse  tlie 
writings  of  their  most  approved  ancient  authors, 
that  so  finding  out  their  constant  received  opinions 
concerning  their  law  and  the  works  thereof^  we 
may  the  better  and  more  fully  understand  what  St 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  aim  at  in  their  disputes 
against  tliem. 

The  Jewish  notion  generally  of  the  law  is  this ; 
<  That  in  that  model  of  life  contained  in  that  body 
of  laws,  distinguished  ordinarily  into  moral,  judicial, 
and  ceremonial,  was  comprised  the  whole  method 
of  raising  man  to  his  perfection ;  and  that  they 
having  only  this  book  of  laws  without  them,  to 
converse  with,  needed  nothing  dse  to  procure 
eternal  life,  perfection  and  happiness :  as  if  tiiis  had 
been  the  only  means  God  had  for  the  saving  of 
men,  and  making  them  happy,  to  set  before  them  in 
an  external  way,  a  volume  of  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances,  and  so  to  leave  them  to  work  out  and 
purchase  to  themselves  eternal  life  in  the  obsenr- 
ance  of  them/ 

Now  this  geiieral  notion  of  theirs  we  shall  unfold 
in  two  particulars. 

F^st,  as  a  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  they  took 
up  this  as  a  hypothesis,  or  common  principle,  ^  That 
mankind  had  such  an  absolute  and  perfect  free- 
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wiB,  and  such  a  saffideiit  power  from  witfadEn  him- 
sdf  to  virtue  and  goodness,  as  that  he  only  need- 
ed, sonte  law  as  the  matter  or  object  to  exercise 
this  innate  power  about;  and  therefore  needed 
not  that  God  ^onkl  do  any  thing  more  for  him, 
than  merely  to  acquaint  him  with  his  divine  will 
and  pleasure. 

And  for  this  we  have  Maimonides  speaking  very 
fully  and  magisterially,  that  this  was  one  df  their 
TiuUces  Jideiy  or  articles  of  their  fidth,  and  one  main 
fbnndation  upon  which  the  law  stood.  His  words 
are  these,*  T^^  ^'W  rriDnS  r^nn  on  ruva  ari«  h:h  niun 
'oi  ro^o  <  The  power  of  free*will  is  given  to  every 
Utian  to  determine  himsdf,  if  he  will,  to  that  which 
is  good,  and  to  be  good ;  or  to  determine  himself 
to  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  be  wicked,  if  he  will. 
Both  are  in  his  pfower,  according  to  what  is  written 
ID  the  kw,  ^  Behold,  man  is  become  as  one  of  us, 
to  know  good  and  evil  :''t  that  is  to  say.  Behold 
this  sort  of  creature,  man,  is  alone  (and  there  is 
npt  a  second  Uke  to  itian)  in  this,  viz.  That  man 
from  himself,  by  bis  own  proper  knowledge  and 
power,  knows  good  and  evil,  and  does  what 
pieaiseth  him  in  an  uncontrollaMe  way,  so  as 
ncme  can  hinder  him  as  to  the  doing  of  either 
good  or  evil.^ 

And  a  Uttle  after  he  thus  interprets  those  words 
in  the  Lamentations,  of  the  repenting  church, 
**  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  tum  unto 
the  Lord,"t  '^ai  w'^a  Myrwry  ^mn  «  Seeing  that  we 
who  are  endued  with  the  power  of  free-will,  have 
most  wittingly  and  freely  cociitnitted  all  our  tranis- 


*  Halacah  Tetimlmh,  at  IVeatiae  of  Repentwice.  chap.  5.        f  Gen.  iiL  S8. 

f  liun,  iu.  40. 
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gressions ;  it  is  meet  and  becoming  that  we  should 
convert  ourselves  by  repentance,  and  forsake  all 
our  iniquities,  forasmuch  as  this  also  is  in  our  pow- 
er :  this  is  the  importance  of  those  words,  "  Let  tis 
search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  imto  the  Lord.*' 
And  this  is  a  great  fundamental,  the  very  pillar  of 
the  law  and  precept,  according  to  what  is  written, 
"  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  tliis  day  life  and  death, 
good  and  evil/"* 

Thus  we  see  Maimonides,  who  was  well  versed 
in  the  most  ancient  Jewish  learning,  and  in  high  es- 
teem among  all  the  Jews,  is  pleased  to  reckon  this 
as  a  main  principle  and  foundation  upon  which  that 
law  stood ;  as  indeed  it  must  needs  be,  if  life  and 
perfection  might  be  acquired  by  virtue  of  those  le- 
gal precepts  which  had  only  an  external  administra- 
tion, being  set  before  their  external  senses,  and  pro- 
mulged  to  their  ears  as  the  statute-laws  of  any  com- 
monwealth used  to  be.  Which  was  the  very  no- 
tion that  they  themselves  had  of  these  laws.  And 
therefore  in  Breshith  Rabba  (a  very  ancient  writing) 
the  Jewish  doctors  taking  notice  of  that  passage  in 
the  Canticles,  "  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of 
his  mouth,"t  they  thus  gloss  upon  it ;  'At  the  time 
of  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  congregation  of  Israel 
desired  that  Moses  might  speak  to  them,  they  be- 
ing not  able  to  hear  the  words  of  God  himself :  and 
,  while  he  spake,  they  heard,  and  hearing,  forgat ; 
and  thereupon  moved  this  debate  among  themselves, 
What  is  this  Moses,  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  and 
what  is  his  law,  that  we  so  soon  learn,  and  so  soon 
forget  it  ?  O  that  God  would  kiss  us  with  the  kisses 

*  Deut.  xxz.  15.  f  Song  I  3. 
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of  his  mouth !'  that  is,  in  their  sense,  that  God 
would  teach  them  in  a  more  vital  and  internal  way. 
And  then  (as  they  go  on)  Moses  maketh  this  an- 
swer, n^ttnan  *o'3  itaS  TnpS  rrrx*  Mf?K  nnr  mvn*?  *-?o^  Nfwr 
'oi  *  TJiat  this  could  not  be  then :  but  it  should  so 
come  to  pass  in  the  time  to  come,  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah,  when  the « law  should  be  written  in 
their  hearts,  as  it  is  said,  *^  1  will  write  it  in  their 
hearts."'* 

By  this  we  may  see  how  necessary  it  was  for  the 
Jews,  that  they  might  be  consistent  to  their  grand 
principle  of  obtaining  life  and  perfection  by  this 
dead  letter,  and  a  thing  merdly  without  themselves, 
(as  not  being  radicated  in  the  vital  powers  of  their 
own  souls)  to  establish  such  a  power  of  free-will  as 
might  be  able  uncontrollably  to  entertain  it,  and  so 
readily  by  its  own  strength  perform  all  the  dictates 
of  it. 

And  that  Maimonides  was  not  the  first  of  the 
Jewish  writers  who  expound  that  passage,  **  Behold, 
man  is  become  Uke  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and 
€vil,**t  of  free-wiU,  may  appear  from  the  several 
Chaldee  paraphrasts  upon  it,  which  seem  very  much 
to  intimate  that  sense.  Which,  by  the  way,  (though 
1  cannot  allow  all  that  which  the  Jews  deduce  from 
it)  I  think  is  not  without  something  of  truth,  viz. 
That  that  liberty  which  is  founded  in  reason,  and 
which  mankind  only  in  this  lower  world  hath  above 
other  creatures,  may  be  there  also  meant  But 
whatever  it  is,  I  am  sure  the  Jewish  commentators 
upon  that  place  generally  follow  the  rigid  sensi^  of 
Maimonides. 

•  Jo-,  xzzu  SS.  t  Gen.  in.  22. 
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To  this  piurpose  R.  Bechai^  a  mtn  of  ao  smidl 
leamiog  both  in  the  Talmudic  and  Caba&tical  ^ioc- 
trine  of  llie  Jews,  tells  us,  that  upon  Adam's  fiist 
transgression,  that  grand  liberty  <rf  indifferency 
equally  to  good  or  evil  began  first  to  discover  itself; 
whereas  before  that  he  was  ^^  ^^  *  all  intellect  and 

I  ft 

wholly  spiritual,'  (as  that  common  Cabalistical  no- 
tion was)  being  from  within  only  determined  to  that 
which  was  good.  But  1  shall  at  large  relate  his 
words,  because  of  their  pertinency  and  usd^idness 
in  the  matter  now  in  hand,  y^pv^  ^mopx^  r*m  fsnm 
^vi  Konv  amp  that  is,  *  Adam  before  h»l  sin,  acted 
frcMtn  a  necessity  ci  mature,  and  all  his  actions  wei^ 
nothing  else  but  the  issues  of  pure  and  perfect  xe\r 
derstanding.  £ven  as  the  angels  of  God^  being  no- 
thing else  but  mtelligences,  put  fcMth  nothing  efe^ 
but  acts  of  intelligence ;  just  so  was  man  before  h^ 
sinned,  and  did  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil :  but  after  this  transgression,  he  had 
the  power  of  election  and  free-will,  wherry  he  waa 
able  to  will  good  ot  evil/  And  a  Kttile  after  gloss- 
ing on  those  words,  <^  And  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened"*  he  addeth,  nmn  y»po  rrwoi  i^  \jmm 
'i3^  *  Tliey  derived  the  power  of  free-will  from  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil :  and  now  they  be- 
came endued  with  this  power  of  determining  ^em- 
selves  to  good  or  evil ;  and  this  property  is  divine, 
and  in  some  respect  a  good  property/  So  that^  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  of  our  author,  th6  first  original 
and  pedigiee  of  free-wiU  is  to  be-  derived,  not  so 
mueh  from  the  sera  of  creation,  as  from  tliat  after- 
epocha  of  man's  transgression,  or  eating  of  the  for- 

*  Gen.  ill.  7. 
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bidden  firait :  so  that  the  indifferency  of'  manfsiriB 

to  good  or  evily  «nd  a  power  to  dstennine  himself 

ibeely  to  either,  did  theti  first  of  all  unfold  itself; 

wiiereas  before  he  conversed  like  a  pure  intelligence 

with  its  first  cause,  without  any  propension  at  aU 

to  material  things,  being  determined  Uke  a  proper 

natural  agent  solely  to  that  which  is  good:  and 

these  propensions  arising  upon  the  first  transgres- 

sioD  to  material  things  (which  they  supposed  to  be 

in  men's  power  either  so  to  correct  and  castigate  as 

to  prevent  any  sin  in  them,  or  else  to  pursue  in  a 

way  of  vice)  are,  if  not  the  form  and  essence,  yet 

at  least  the  original  and  root  of  that  nn  *Qr  wMch 

they  speak  so  much  o£     But  of  this  in  another 

place* 

All  this  we  ha^e  further  confirmed  out  of  Nach- 
maaides,  an  author  sufficiently  versed  in  all  matters 
oonceming  the  Jewish  religion.    His  words  are 
these,*  ''o^  rrnnan  pno  «From  the  time  of  the  creation, 
man  had  a  power  of  free-will  witiunhim  to  do  good 
or  evilt  according  to  his  own  choice,  as  also  through 
the  whole  time  of  the  law ;  that  so  he  might  b^  csp 
pable  of  merit  in  freely  choosing  what  k  good,  and 
of  punishment  in  electing  what  is  evil/    Wherein 
that  he  tells  us  that  diis  free-will  hath  continued 
ever  since  the  creation,  we  must  not  understand  ri- 
gidly the  very  moment  of  man's  creation,  but  that 
epocha  taken  with  some  latitude,  so  that  it  may  iom 
chide  the  time  of  man's  first  tran^ession :  for  he 
after  suggests  thus  much.  That,  before  the  first  sin, 
Adam's  power  to  good  was  a  mere  natural  power 
without  any  such  indifferency  to  evil ;  and  there- 

*  Comment  upon  Deut  xxz.  IS. 
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fore  he  makes  diat  state  of  Adam  the  model  and 
platfonn  of  future  perfection,  which  the  most  an^ 
dent  Jewish  authors  seem  to  expect  in  the  time  of 
their  Messiah,  which  he  expresseth  in  this  manQer, 
't3i  r-nun^  161  -nor  wf?  «  He  shall  not  covet  nor  desire 
(after  a  sensitive  manner,)  but  man  shall  return  in 
the  times  of  the  Messiah  to  that  primitive  state  he 
was  in  before  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  who  naturally 
did  whatsoever  was  good,  neither  was  there  any 
thing  and  its  contrary  then  in  his  choice/  Upon 
which  ground  he  aAerwards  concludes.  That  in 
those  times  of  the  Messiah  there  shall  neither  be 
merit  nor  demerit,  because  there  shall  be  no  free- 
will, which  is  the  alone  mother  and  nurse  of  both 
of  them  :  but  in  the  mean  while,  that  good  or  evil 
are  to  men  (that  I  may  phrase  it  in  the  language  of 
the  Stoic)  iXsu^s^,  oue^Ki/ro,  aTa^ifjuTodiffra*  none 
prejudicing  or  in  the  least  degree  hindering  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  liberty,  neither  from  within  nor  from 
without,  *  none  either  in  heaven  or  in  earth*  p  t^ 
o'^wmn  |D  hAi  o^avSpn.  And  thus  the  same  Nachma- 
nides  expounds  that  solemn  attestation,*  wherein 
heaven  and  earth  are  called  to  witness,  that  that  day 
life  and  death  were  set  before  them ;  as  if  God 
himself  had  now  estabUshed  such  a  monarchical 
power  in  man,  which  heaven  and  earth  should  be 
in  league  withal  and  faithful  to. 

Hereupon  R,  Saadia  Gaon  (so  called  by  way  of 
eminency)  doubts  not  to  tell  us,  that  the  common 
sense  of  all  the  Jewish  doctors  was.  That  this  liberty 
to  good  or  evil  was  such  an  absolute  kind  of  autho- 
rity established  in  a  man's  soul,  that  it  was  in  a  sort 

*  Dcat  izx.  19. 
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independent  upon  God  himself;  this  being,  as  he 
saith  (in  the  book  called  Sepher  Emunah)  the  mean- 
ing of  that  old  and  vulgar  maxim  amongst  the 
Jews,  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  ^^  ^ 
unypTx  mtn^o  v^n  cs^xsm  n^a  Omnia  hmt  in  manu  Cceli 
(i.  e.  Dei)  excepto  timore  Dei. 

I  am  not  ignorant  there  is  another  axiom  of  the 
Jews  as  common,  which  may  seem  partly  to  cross 
this  and  what  hitherto  hath  been  spoken,  viz.  ^)3 
h  rnnis  h^oo^S  no  mm  rr^on  Ti&h  the  meaning  of 
which  is  this,  <  That  assistance  is  perpetually  af- 
forded to  all  endeavours  both  of  sanctity  and  im- 
piety.'    But  M aimonides  hath  somewhere  told  us 
(and,  as  I  remember,  in  his  Sepher  Hamedang)  how 
they  mince  the  matter,  and  mean  nothing  else  by 
it  but  this,  That  when  men  endeavour  af ler  the  per- 
formance of  the  law,  God  in  a  way  of  jprovidence 
fumisheth  them  with  external  matter  and  means, 
^ving  them  peace  and  riches  and  other  outward^ 
accommodations,  whereby  they  might  have  advan- 
tage and  opportunity  to  perform  all  that  good  which 
their  own  free-will  determines  them  to:  whereas 
wicked  men  find  the  like  help  of  external  matter 
and  means  for  promoting  and  accomplishing  their 
wicked  and  ungodly  designs. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  Jews,  that  they  might  lay 
a  foundation  of  merit,  and  build  up  the  stately  and 
magnificent  fabric  of  their  happiness  upon  the  sandy 
foundation  of  a  dead  letter  without  them,  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  it  by  as  weak  a  rampart  of  their 
own  self-sufficiency  and  the-power  of  their  own  free- 
will, able,,  as  they  vainly  imagined,  to  perform  all 
righteousness,  as  being  adequate  and  commensurate 
to  the  whole  law  of  God  in  its  most  extensive  and 
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comprehensive  sense  and  meaning ;  rather  kx>king 
upon  the  fall  of  man  as  the  rise  o£  that  giant^like 
free-will  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  bear  them- 
selves up  against  heaven  itself,  as  being  a  great  acces- 
sory to  their  happiness,  rather  than  prejudicial  to  it, 
through  the  access  of  that  multitude  of  divine  la#s 
which  were  given  to  them ;  as  we  shall  see  after- 
wards. And  so  they  reckoned  upon  a  more  trium- 
phant and  illustrious  kind  of  happiness  victoriousty 
to  be  achieved  by  the  merit  of  their  own  works, 
than  thsit  b^ggitrly  kind  of  happiness  (as  they  seem 
to  look  upon  it)  which  cometh  like  ati  alms  from 
divine  bounty.  Accordingly  they  affirm,  *  That 
happiness  ^*ywMn  t^  ^3^  by  way  of  reward  is  fer 
greater  and  much  more  magnificent  than  that  which 
i9  lorm  in  ^3^  by  way  of  mercy/ 


CHAR  HI. 

The  second  ground  of  the  Jemth  notion  of  a  l^al  rigkieoueness, 
fnz>  Thai  the  law  delivered  to  them  oh  mount  Sinai  was  a  suffix 
dient  dispensation  from  God,  and  all  that  needed  to  be  done  by 
him  to  bring  them  to  perfection  and  happiness :  and  that  the 
scope  of  their  lam  was  nothing  but  to  afford  them  sevend  iwtyi 
and  means  of  merit.  The  opinion  of  the  Jewish  writefs  coh/^ 
eeming  merit  and  the  reidard  due  to  the  works  of  the  latv* 
Their  distinguishing  of  wen  in  order  to  merit  and  demerit  into 
three  sorts,  viz.  perfectly  righteous,  perfectly  wicked,  and  a  mid- 
die  sort  betwixt  these.  The  mercenary  and  low  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  An  account  of  what  Ae  CabaUsts  held  in 
this  point  of  legal  righteousness. 

jL  he  second  ground  of  that  Jewish  notion  of  a 
legal  righteousness  is  this,  '  That  the  law  delivered 
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to  them  upon  mount  Sinai  was  a  sufficient  dispen- 
sation from  God,  and  all  that  needed  to  be  done  by 
him  for  the  advancing  of  them  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion and  blessedness;  and  that  the  proper  scope 
and  end  of  their  law  was  nothing  but  to  afford 
them  several  ways  and  means  of  merit'    Which  is 
expressly  delivered  in  the  Mishnah,*   noh  na"pn  nvn 
'w  '-HTwr  rm.    The  meaning  whereof  is  this,   that 
therefore  the  precepts  of  the  law  were  so  many  in 
number,  that  so  they  might  single  out  where  they 
pleased,  and  in  exercising  themselves  therein  pro- 
cure   eternal  life;   as  Obadias  de  Bartenora  ex- 
pounds it,  ^  That  whosoever  shall  perform  any  one 
of  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  of  the 
law  (for  so  many  they  make  in  niunber)  without 
any  worldly  respects^  for  love  of  the  precept,  run 
iscan  obip  ^^rf?  ru  r-or  behold,  this  man  shall  merit 
thereby  everlasting  life/      For  indeed  they  sup- 
posed a  reward  due  to  the  performance  of  every 
precept,  which  reward  they  supposed  to  be  increas- 
ed according  to  the  secret  estimation  which  God 
himself  hath  of  any  precept,  as  we  find  suggested 
in  the  Mishnah,  in  the  book  Pirke  Avoth,  in  the 
words  of  the  famous  R,  Jehuda,  nSp  mxoa  nTi?  ^m 
'iDi  rmnnaD  « Be  careful  to  observe  the  lesser  pre- 
cept as  well  as  the  greater,  because  thou  knowest 
not  the  reward  that  shall  be  given  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  precepts.* 

Here  we  must  take  notice  that  this  was  a  great 
debate  among  the  Jews,  which  precepts  they  were 
that  had  the  greatest  reward  due  to  the  perform- 
ance of  them ;  in  which  controversy  Maimonides 


*  labb  Maccoth,  sect,  ult 
Ss 
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in  his  comment  upon  fhiB  plafcfe  ttius  ffesolves  uisj 
That  the  measure  of  the  rt ward  that  was  annexed 
io  the  negative  precepts  might  be  collected  from 
the  measure  of  the  punishments  that  were  conse- 
quent upon  the  breach  of  them.  But  this  knot 
could  not  be  so  well  solved  ih  reference  to  thieaffirm- 
itive  precepts,  because  the  punishments  antiexed 
to  the  breach  of  them  were  more  rarely  deffined  in 
fhe  law  :  a;ccordingly  he  expresseth  himself  to  this 
s(ense,  *  As  for  the  affirmative  precepts  narjrni»  ft 
is  not  expressed  what  reward  is  due  to  every  onie  of 
them  ;  and  all  for  this  end^  that  we  may  not  know 
which  precet)t  is  rtiost  necessary  to  be  observed,  and 
which  precept  is  of  leiss  necessity  and  importance:* 
And  a  little  aft6r  he  tells  us,"  liiat  for  this  reason 
their  wise  men  said,  mvian  ^o  -nos  m»3  pbim  Qui  ope- 
ram  datprcecdpto,  liber  est  dprcecepto  ;  which  he  ex- 
pounds to  this  sense,  That  whosever  shall  exercise 
himself  about  any  one  precept,  ought  without  hesita- 
tion or  dispute  to  continue  in  the  performance  of  it, 
ks  being  in  the  mean  whfle  freed  from  minding  any 
other.  For,  if  Ood  had  declared  "which  precepts  him- 
self had  most  valued  and  settled  the  ^eatest  revenue 
of  happiness  upori,  then  other  pf  ecepts  would  have 
been  less  minded ;  and  any  one  that  Should  have 
busied  himself  in  a  precept  6f  a  lower  nature, 
would  presently  have  left  that,  When  opportunity 
should  have  been  offered  of  performing  a  higher. 
And  hence  ^e  have  abo  another  Taltnudical  canon 
for  the  performing  of  precepts,  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  former  quoted  by  our  foresaid  author, 
rymtrs  ^v  ^n^apD  p  <  It  is  not  lawful  to  skip  over 
precepts,'  that  is,  as  he  expounds  it,  *  When  a  man 
is  about  to  observe  one  precept,  he  may  not  skip 
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over  and  relinquish  that,  that  so  he  might  apply 
hi^nself '  to  4;he  observation  of  another/  .And  thus, 
a8>  the  perfonnai^ce  of  ,any  prepept  hath  a  certain 
cew^d  annexed  to .  jt ;  sp  the  measure,  of  the  re- 
yfard  they  i^uppose  to  be  increased  according  to 
(jbe,  number  of  tho^e  precepts  yrhich  they  Qbserve,  as 
it  is  defined,  by  jR^^^Tarphon  in  the  foresaid  Mishnah^ 
cap. ,  2.  'tj^  ^^>1  "^^^  ^^  V^^^,  ma-vn  rnir  mitsS  dk 
^  If  thou  hpst  be^n  miach  ^n  the  study  of  the  law, 
tl^pi^  phalt  be  rewarded  much :  fpr  faithful  is  thy 
JUxrd  ^d  Mast^r^ .  whp  will  render  to  thee  a  re- 
WV^  prpportio^ble  tp  thy  worlf/  .  And  a  little 
before  we  have  li^e  same  thing  in  the  words  of 
another  of  their  masters,  o^^n  nanD  r-nin  myv^ 
Qui.muUijdicat  legem,  midtipticat  vitam.  And  lest 
t)iey;  should  not  yet  b^.  Uberal^  enpugh  of  God's 
Gos^  ti^ey  ^^  ^IsQ  pleased  .to  distribute  rewards 
to  viy  JsraeUte  ]that  sh^  abstain  frpm  the  breach 
^  ^  precqpt ;  for  so.  wp  find  it  in  the  Mishnah 
lib.  l^jLddvshin^  *  Whospeyer  keeps  himself  from 
the  jbreach  of  a  precept^?  rP^  rwip  ■ocr  iS  CD^:3nu  shall 
irqcs^ive  the  reward  .fis  if.  he  had  kept   the  pre- 

, ,  But  this  which  hath  been  said  concerning  the 
peiform^tnce  of  any  pne .  precept^  must  be  under- 
stood with  th]£  cwtio^i  that  the  performance  of 
fiv(ch. a. precept, be  2^  cpntinucfd  thing,  so  as  that  it 
tos^j  co)npo\ind  and  cQllect  the  performance  of 
a)any  £Ood  works  into  itself;  otherwise  the  single 
porforms^^e^  of  any  ope  pre(?ept  is  only  available, 
apcprding  to  tl^e  ^ense  ofj.jLhe  Tabnudical  masters, 
to. cast  the.  scale,  when  a  n^an's  good  works  and 
evil  works  equally  balance  one  another,  as  Mai- 
monides  telleth  us  in  his  comment  upon  the  fore- 
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named  M ishnah,  *  where  the  words  of  the  Jew^ 
ish  doctors  are  these,  "01  nrm  mam  rnnpn  Sa  «  He 
that  observes  any  one  precept,  it  shall  be  well 
with  him,  and  his  days  shall  be  prolonged,  and  he 
shall  possess  Ae  earth :  but  he  that  observes  not 
any  one  precept,  it  shall  not  be  well  with  him,  nor 
shall  his  days  be  prolonged,  nor  shall  he  inherit 
the  earth,*  Which  words  are  thus  expounded  by 
Maunonides,  *  He  that  observes  any  one  prec^f^ 
&c.  that  is,  so  as  that  by  the  addition  of  this  work 
to  his  other  good  works,  his  good  works  overweigh 
his  evil  works,  and  his  merits  preponderate  his  de- 
merits/ 

For  the  better  understanding  whereof  we  must 
know,  that  the  Jewish  doctors  are  wont  to  distin- 
guish of  three  sorts  of  men,  which  are  thus  ranked 
by  thepif  canioi  a^fmt  «men  perfectly  righteous,' 
amoi  crjwn  « men  perfectly  wicked,'  and  a»Jwa  <  a 
middle  sort  of  men  betwixt  them/  Those  they 
are  wont  to  call  perfectly  righteous,  who  had  no 
transgression  or  demerits  that  might  be  counted 
fit  to  be  put  into  the  balance  against  their  merits  ; 
and  those  they  called  simply  o*pnat  righteous,  whose 
merits  outweighed  their  demerits :  whereas  on  the 
other  side  the  perfectly  wicked  in  their  sense  were 
such  as  had  no  merits  at  all;  and  those  simply  cs'pv-i 
wicked,  whose  demerits  made  the  weightiest  scale : 
and  the  middle  sort  were  such  as  their  good  deeds 
and  evil  deeds  equally  balanced  one  another.  Of 
this  first  sort  of  men,  viz.  the  perfectly  righteous, 
they  supposed  there  might  be  many ;  and  such  Ae 
Pharisees  seem  to  have  been  in  their  own  esteem, 

*  Lib.  KidduihiBi  cuj^  i.  tect  lOw 
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in  our  Saviour's  time.     And  according  to  this  no- 
tion our  Saviour  may  seem  to  have  shaped  his  an- 
swer to  that  young  man  in  the  gospel,  who  asked 
him,  «  What  shall  I  do  to  mherit  eternal  life  ?*'  To 
which  our  Saviour  answers,  '<  Keep  the  command- 
ments :''  which  our  Saviour  propounds  to  him  in 
so  great  a  latitude^  as  thereby  to  take  him  off  from 
his  self-conceit,  and  that  he  might  be  convinced 
upon  reflection  on  himself  that  he  had  fallen  short 
of  eternal  life,  in  failing  of  a  due  performance  of 
the  divine  law.    But  he,  insisting  upon  his  own 
merit  in  this  respect,  inquires  of  our  Saviour  whe- 
ther there  be  yet  any  thing  wanting  to  make  him  a 
■TOM  pmt  <  one  perfectly  righteous/    To  this  our 
Saviour  replies,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come  and  fol- 
low me."*    The  meaning  of  which  reply  may,  as 
I  conceive,  be  this,  to  convince  him  of  his  imper- 
fect obedience  to,  and  compliance  with,  the  law  of 
God^  from  his  over-eager  love  of  this  world.     But 
secandh/f  for  the  medii,  or  those  that  were  in  the 
middle  rank  of  men,  the  Jewish  doctors  had  divers 
rules,  as,  1  •  In  case  a  man's  evil  works  and  good 
were  equal,  die  addition  of  one  either  way,  might 
determine  them  to  eternal  life  or  misery.    3.  Hiat 
in  case  a  man's  evil  works  should  preponderate 
and  weigh  down  his  good,  yet  he  may  cast  the 
scale  by  repentance,  if  he  will ;  or  in  die  other 
world  by  chastisements  and  punishments  he  may 
make  expiation  for  them.    These  and  the  like  ways 
they  have  found  out,  lest  any  of  their  fraternity 

•  Matt  zix.  21. 
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should  miscarry.  To  all  which  we  must  take  in 
this  qaution  whiqh.  t^ey  ,^e  ple99pd  to  deliver  to  us, 
ws.  That  men's,  works  have  theijr  differient  ^veightj 
sopie  good  works  be^ng.  sq  weighty  that  they  may 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  many  evil  yrorks,  and 
uc^versd.  .    ,    ., 

All  which  we  shall  find  largely  set  down  by  R. 
All^  X^b.  de  Fupdameptis  fi'idei,  and  partly  by 
R..,$aadia:  but .  especially  by  Maimonides^f  who 
1^^  tells  VIS  of  other  expedi€;nts  providje^  by  their 
Iftw.fqr  the  securipg  of  me^t  and  happiness^  which 
X.  .shall  not  h^re  piQntion.  And  iDde^4  ^  ^^  they 
have  found  put  so  many  a^^cesi  to  entail  a  Ic^ 
^^teo^sn^ss  and  eternal  happiness  upon  all  th^ 
}9f;»eUtes,  that  (if  it  bQ  possible)  none  might  be  l^ft 
opt  of  heaven :  as  mfff  partly  appear  by  that  ques- 
tiQp.  captiously  propose4  to  our  iSi^yiou^,  ^*  Mast^ 
are  thef  e  few  that  phall  he  saved  ?,t  whereby  tbejir 
(ixpe^ed  to  ensare  him,  they  th.emselves  holding  a 
general  salvatipn  of  all  the  Jews  by.  yirtiie  of  the 
lawy  however,  .  their  wiclcedne^s  « plight  abouiwi 
^ch  y^e  $n4  expressly  set.cjpiiiaa  by  M airoonidw 
^1  the  4<>r?nM^.  jihi^e^  P^^no,  wr^fimvp^  o'5»nv?  ^ 
'iff  <  AU.wiqked  OT€p;:whose-evil,deefis  fxceed'^their 
^Dod  deeds,  ^hall  be  judged  succording.to  the  m^s^ 
sur^  of  their  evil  deeds  sq,  exceeding ;  and  i^fl^ 
l^rards  .they  shall  havie  a  portion  ip  the  .world  i^ 
^me  i  .«an  oSipS  fhnurh  an  h\nin.  hsv  for  that  all  Israel- 
ii^ havie  a  portion  in  the  world  to  come,  .>d  "t!?  V 
"Wf^  and  thi^  notwithstanding  their  sins.,'  Now 
that  maxim  of*  theirs,  <  All  IsraeUtQ3  have  a  portion 
in  jthe  world  to  come,'  is  taken  out  of  the  Mishnah,t 

•  Tnadfle  of  Rcpentanoe,  ch^  &  f  Luke  sdS.  2SL 
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"viiheheit  is  piit  do^  as  tiie  most  authentic  opinidfi 
oF  atik  Jewish  docfcbrs ; '  only  some  few  that  are 
there  recited  ^^Ko  are  excepted'  from  this'Bappi- 
ness ;  Otherwise  their  greatest  malefactoi^  are  ndt 
excepted  *fr6m  it :  for  so  Obadias  de  Bartenbi^a  mi- 
Ibldeth  their  meaning,  'wi  Yaa  iHh^ri  la^'rirw  hn  'hsk 
*  even  such  as  are  judged  by  the  gi*eat  Sanhedrinh 
worthy  of  death  for  their  wickedness,  these  ha'^e  a 
portion  i^^h  ch^  in  ihe  world  to  come.'  I  faiow 
that  the  notion  Her6,  of  *' the  world  to  come,^  is  dif- 
ftfently  represented  by  Nachmahides  and  Maimo- 
tiides;  abd  their  followers.  But  whether  Maimoni- 
*des*  sect  br  the  6ther  preVail  in  this  poSnt,  it  is  n6t 
tnuch  material  as  to  oiir  present  busiiieis,  seeing 
l>oth  sides  conclude'  that  this  seculunt  jviurwrhj  or 
world  to  dbme,  points  out  such  a  state  of  happi- 
'*ness,  as  should  not  revolve  or  slide  back  again  into 
misery. *  *  ....... 

And  by  the  way, 'we  may  observe  what  a  leafi 
and  spiiitless  religion  this  of  the  Jews  was,  and 
"hoW'it  wais  nothing  dse  but  a  soulless  and  'life- 
tesd'form  of  extehial  perforinances,  which  did  little 
or  hdthirig  at  all  reach  the '  inward  man,  being 
nothing  but  a  mere  bodily  kind  of  drudgtery  and 
^servility: 'and  therefore  our  Saviour,  when  he 
tnodels  out  religion  to  them,  points  them '  out  to 
Something  fuller  of  inward  life  and  spirit:,  and  such 
a  ohe  as  might  mike  them '"  perfect,  as  their  Father 
9n  heaveii  is  petfect"*  Such  dull  heavy-spirited 
principles  as  this  Talmudical  dbctrine  we  have 
quoted  affordeth  us,  viery  probably  began  to  pos- 
sess the  chair  in  Antigonus'  time,  who  therefi>re 
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put  in  this  caution  against  part  of  it,  that  God  was 
not  to  be  served  so  much  upon  the  account  of 
merit  and  for  hope  of  wages,  as  out  of  love ;  though 
his  disciples  Sadoc  and  Baithus,  the  founders  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  straining  that  sober  principle 
too  &r,  might  more  strengthen  that  mercenary  be- 
lief amongst  the  other  doctors  which  they  had  be- 
fore entertained. 

But  before  I  leave  this  argument,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  also  what  the  cabalistical  Jews 
thought  concerning  this  matter  in  hand  j  which  in 
sum  is  this,  *  That  the  law  delivered  upon  mount 
Sinai  was  a  device  God  had  to  knit  and  unite  the 
Jews  and  the  Shechinah,  or  divine  presence,  toge- 
ther/ Therefore  they  are  pleased  to  style  it  in  5ie 
book  Zohar,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  mo* 
numents  we  have  of  the  Jewish  learning,  *wr  *nM 
Vthe  treasures  of  life/  And  as  if  the  Uving  Grod 
could  be  united  to  the  souls  of  men  by  such  a  dead 
letter  as  this  was,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  Apostle,* 
they  are  pleased  to  make  this  external  administra^ 
tion  the  great  vinculum  Dei  et  homims.  And  to 
this  purpose  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  the  compiler 
of  the  fore-quoted  book,  which  is  a  mystical  com- 
ment upon  the  Pentateuch,  discourseth  upon  those 
words  "  He  is  thy  life,  and  the  length  of  thy  days,"t 
upon  which  he  grounds  this  observation,  nf?  Ntnrdv 
mm  op  h*K  Y<M>rm  «  The  Shechinah,  or  divine  pre- 
sence,  is  no  where  established  but  by  the  mediation 
of  the  law :'  and  a  little  afler  he  thus  magnifies  the 
study  of  the  law,  ''o^  h^mit  Win«n  |itD  Sa  <  Whoso- 
ever doth  exercise  himself  in  the  law,  doth  merit 

•  S  Cor.  ill.  I  Deut  xxx.  9a 
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the  possession  of  the  upper  inheritance  which  is  in 
the  holy  kingdcMn  above ;  and  doth  also  merit  the 
possession  of  an  inheritance  here  below  in  this 
world/     Where  by  the  way  we  may  take  notice 
that  the  ancient  Jews  looked  upon  the  inheritances 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  being  typical  and  signifi- 
cative of  ff  higher  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  both  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  due 
rewards  of  men's  works :  and  therefore  they  talk 
so  much  in  the  same  place  of  guardian  angels  which 
are  continually  passing  to  and  fro  between  heaven  . 
and  earth,  as  the  heralds  and  messengers  of  men's 
good  works  to  God  in  heaven.     And  further  upon 
those  words,  ^*  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes  and  judg-  - 
ments ;  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them,"* 
he  tells  us,  <  That  the  portion  of  Israel  is  merito- 
rious, because  that  the  Holy  blessed  One  delighteth 
in  them  above  all  the  idolatrous  nations ;  and  out 
of  his  favour  and  goodness  to  them,  gave  them 
mvjrx  ycroT^  the  laws  of  truth,  and  planted  amongst 
them  the  tree  of  life ;  and  the  Shechinah  was  with 
them.     Now  what  doth  all  this  signify  ?  thus  much, 
that  since  the  Israelites  are  signed  with  the  holy 
seal  in  their  flesh,  they  are  thereby  acknowledged 
for  the  sons  of  God :  as  on  the  contrary,  they  that 
are  not  sealed  with  this  mark  in  their  flesh,  are  not 
the  sons  of  God,  but  are  the  children  of  unclean- 
ness :  wherefore  it  is  not  lawful  to  contract  famili- 
arity with  them,  or  to  teach  them  the  words  of  the 
law.*     Which  aflterwards  is  urged  further  by  ano- 
ther of  their  masters,  *  Whosoever  instructeth  any 
uncircumcised  person  N^nmn  Nn^jn  r-i«c  '*s«  though 

*  Lerit.  xviiL  5. 
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but  in  the  leasf:  precepts  of  the  ]aw»  doth  the  oame 
as  if'  he  should  destroy  the  wor^d,  aqd  dcsty  the 
naine  qf  the  Holy  blessed  On^.' 

All  which  plainly  amounts  to  t^us  much,  as  we 
had  before  out  of  the  Talmudista,  that  the  law  was 
given  unto  the  Israelites  for  this  purpose^  to  eprich 
them  with  good  works,  and  to  augment  their  mecits, 
and  so  to  establish  the  foundations  of  life  ai^d  bles^ 
edness  amongst  them  y  and  to  makp  it  a  me4iuai  of 
the  union  betwixt  God  and  men,  as  R.  lEHez^x  in 
the  saipe  book  speaketh  of  the  near  union  betweeq 
these  three,  *  the  Holy  blessed  On^  the  law,  a«d 
Israel.' 

There  is  one  pasji^e  more  in  oqr  fbrepaai^d  an* 
thor  R«  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  atr^he  feitd  of  Paiashiih 
Jethro,  which,  though  it  be  more  mystical  than  the 
rest,  yet  may  b^  well  wprtl^  our  observing,  as  mM^ 
fully  hinting  the  perfection  of  the;  law,  and  setting 
that  forth  as  an  absqlute  and  complete  m^um  of 
rendering  a  man  perfect  ^  upon  which  R.  Jq».  Albo 
in  his  third  book  De  Fundame^tis  hath  spent  two 
or  three  chapters.  Thus  therefor^  as  if  the  law 
was  the  great  ms^gazine .  and  atprehou^  of  perfepr 
tion,  our  foresaid  author  tiiere^  telleth  us,  '  That 
when  the  Israelites  stood  upon  mount  Sinat,  they 
saw  God  Nu*pa  ^«a*P  eye  to  eyfe  or  fade  to  iace,  and 
understood  all  secrets  of  the  law,  and  aUthe  arcana 
supema  et  mferna^*  &c  s^nd  th^n  he  adds,  *  That 
the  same  day  in  ^hicbi  the  Israelite  stood  upon 
mount  Sinai,  ]^n?^  Kpnn^apK  all  undeanness  passed 
away  from  them,  and  all  their  bodies  did  shine  in 
brightness  like  to  the  angels  of  heaven  when  they 
put  on  their  bright  shining  robes  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  embassy  upon  which  they  are  sent  by  Grod 
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thfeir  Lord/  And  a  little  after,  thus  ;  *  And  when 
their  uncleanness  passed  away  from  thetti,  the  bo- 
dies of  the  Istaelites  became  shining  and  clear  Witb- 
bttt  any  defilement }  and  their  bodies  did  shine 
t4gnprn  mnio  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament* 
And  then  thus  concludeth  all,  *  When  the  Israelites 
received  the  law  upon  mount  Sinai,  >^^v  ottrantt  the 
world  was  then  perfumed  with  a  most  aromatic 
smell,  and  heaven  and  earth  were  established,  and 
the  Holy  blessed  One  was  known  above  and  below, 
and  he  ascended  in  his  glory  above  all  things/ 

By  all  which  mystical  and  allegorical  expressions 
our  author  seems  to  aim  at  this  main  scope,  'viz. 
To  set  forth  the  law  as  that  which  of  itself  was  suf- 
ficient^  without  any  other  dispensation  from  God, 
for  the  perfecting  of  those  to  whom  it  was  dis- 
pensed 'y  and  to  make  them  comprehensors  of  all 
righteousness  here,  and  glory  hereafter:  which 
they  are  wont  to  set  forth  in  that  transcendent  state 
of  perfection  which  the  Israelites  were  in  at  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  law  J  whence  it  hath  been  an  ancient 
maxim  amongst  them, .  In  statione  montis  Sinai  IS' 
raeUtce  erant  sicut  angeli  ministerii* 

And  thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  good 
that  which  we  first  propounded,  namely,  to  show 
that  the  grand  opinion  of  the  Jews  concerning  the 
way  to  life  and  happiness  was  this,  viz.  *  That  the 
law  of  God  extemaUy  dispensed,  and  only  furnish- 
ed out  to  them  in  tables  of  stone  and  a  parchment 
roll,  conjoined  with  the  power  of  their  own  free- 
will, was  sufficient  both  to  procure  them  acceptance 
with  God,  and  to  acquire  merit  enough  to  carry 
them  with  spread  sails  into  the  harbour  of  eternal 
rest  and  blessedness/ 
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So  that  by  this  time  we  may  see  that  those  dis- 
putes which  St  Paul  arid  other  apostles  maintain 
against  the  Jews,  touching  the  law  and  faith,  were 
not  merely  about  that  one  question,  Whether  justi- 
fication formally  and  precisely  respects  faith  alone ; 
but  were  of  a  much  greater  latitude. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  second  inquiry,  concerning  the  evangelical  righieonuneu  or  ike 
righteousness  offoiih,  and  the  true  difference  between  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  the  old  and  the  new  covenant,  as  it  is  laid  down 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  A  more  general  answer  to  tins  inquiry, 
together  with  a  general  observation  cf  the  apostU^s  main  end  in 
opposing  faith  to  the  works  cf  the  law,  viz.  To  beat  down  the 
Jewish  proud  conceit  of  merits  A  more  particular  and  distinct 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  viz.  That  the  law  or  old  covenant  is  con' 
sidered  only  as  an  external  administration,  a  dead  thing  in  itself, 
a  dispensation  consisting  in  an  outward  and  written  law  ^pre- 
cepts: but  the  gospel  or  new  covenant  is  an  internal  things  a  t7t- 
talform  and  principle  qf  righteousness  in  the  souls  of  men,  an 
inward  manifestation  of  divine  life,  and  a  living  impression  upon 
the  minds  and  spirits  of  men.  This  proved  from  several  test^ 
momes  of  Scripture. 

XlAVING  done  with  the  first  inquiry,  we  now 
come  to  the  second,  which  was  this,  What  the  evan^ 
gelical  righteousness  or  the  righteotcsness  qf  faith  is, 
which  the  apostle  sets  up  against  that  qfthe  law,  and 
in  what  notion  the  law  is  considered,  ly  the  apostle  : 
which  in  sum  was^this,  viz.  That  the  law  was  the 
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ministry  of  deaths  and  in  itself  an  external  and  life- 
less thing,  neither  could  it  procure  or  beget  that 
divine  life  and  spiritual  form  of  godliness  in  the 
souls  of  men,  i^t^hich  God  expects  from  all  the  heirs 
of  glory,  nor  that  glory  which  is  only  consequent 
upon  a  true  divine  life.  Whereas  on  the  other  side 
the  gospel  is  set  forth  as  a  mighty  efflux  and  emsu 
nation  of  life  and  spirit  freely  issuing  forth  from  an 
omnipotent  source  of  grace  and  love,  as  that  true 
f^dlike  vital  influence  whereby  the  Divinity  de- 
rives itself  into  the  souls  of  men,  enlivening  and 
transforming  them  into  its  own  likeness,  and  strong- 
ly imprinting  upon  them  a  copy  of  its  own  beauty 
and  goodness :  like  the  spermatical  virtue  of  the 
heavens,  which  spreads  itself  freely  upon  this  lower 
world,  and  subtily  insinuating  itself  into  this  be- 
numbed, feeble,  earthly  matter,  begets  life  and  mo- 
tion in  it.  Briefly,  It  is  that  whereby  God  comes 
to  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

But  that  we  may  the  more  distinctly  unfold  the 
difference  between  that  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law,  and  that  which  is  of  faith,  and  so  the  hfdU 
ter  show  how  the  apostle  undermines  that  fabric  of 
happiness  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  for  them- 
selves ;  we  shall  observe  ^st  in  general,  That  the 
main  thing  which  the  apostle  endeavours  to  beat 
down  was,  that  proud  and  arrogant  conceit  which 
they  had  of  merit,  and  to  advance  against  it  the 
notion  of  the'  divine  grace  and  bounty  as  the  only 
fountain  of  all  righteousness  and  happiness.  For 
indeed  that  which  all  those  Jewish  notions,  of  which 
we  have  before  taken  notice,  aimed  principally  at, 
was  the  advancing  of  the  weakened  powers  of  na- 
ture into  such  a  height  of  perfection  as  might  ren- 
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Aet  diem  capable  cxf  meriting  at  God's  hands :  and 
that  perfet^tion  of  which  they  ^eak  so  much,  (as  is 
clear  from  what  hath  been  said)  was  nothing  dse 
but  a  mere  sublimation  of  their  own  natural  powers 
and  principles,  performed  by  tiie  strength  of  their 
own  fancies.  And  therefore  these  contractors  with 
heaven  were  so  pleased  to  look  upon  etehial  life  as 
a  fair  purchase  which  they  might  make  for  them- 
selves at  their  owii  charge ;  as  if  the  i^ring  and  rid^ 
of  all  were  in  themselves :  their  eyes  were  so  much 
dazzled  with  those  foc^h  fires  of  merit  and  reward 
kindled  in  their  own  fancite,  thstt  they  could  not 
see  thdt  light  of  divine  grace  and  bounty  which 
shone  about  them. 

Aild  ibhis^f ta  and  swelling  pride  of  theirs  (if  I 
mistake  not)  is  that  which  St  Paul  jiriricipally  en^^ 
deavours  io  chairtisei  in  advancing  faith  so  much  as 
he  doth  in  opposition  to  the  works  of  the  law.  For 
which  purpose  he  spends  the  firsi  and  second  chap- 
ters of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  in  drawing  up  a 
diarge  of  such  a  nature  both  against  Gentiles  and 
Jews;  but  princ^ially  against  the  Jews,  who  were 
the  grand  jiistitiaries,  that  might  make  them  be- 
think them^elv^  of  imploring  mercy,  and  of  laying 
aside  all  pled  of  law  and  justice ;  and  so  he  shuts 
iip  all  with  a  severe  chefck  to  such  presumptuous 
arrogarice,  toS  o5v  n  xo^i^^iCi  "Where  tfien  is 
.  boasting  ?"*  This  seems  then  to  be  the  main  end 
which  St.  Paul  every  Where  airiis  at  in  opposing 
£uth  to  th6  wotks  5f  the  law,  tiameljr,  to  establish 
the  foundatioti  of  righteousness  and  happiness  upon 
.  the  free  mercy  and  grace  of  God :  the  glorifying 

*  Rom.  uL  S7. 
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and  mi^nifying of  which,  in. the  real  mamfeataiions 
c^  it,  he  holds  forth  upon  all  occstaions,  ag  the  de^ 
sign  and  plot  of  the  gospel  administration ;  seeing 
it  iH  impossible  for  men,  by  dny  works  which  they 
can  perform,  to  satisfy  God's  justice  for  those  sins 
which  they  have  committed  agaip^t  him,  or  truly 
to  comply  with  his  divine  will,  without  his  divine 
assistance.  So  that  the  method  of  reconciling  men 
to  God,  and  reducing  straying  souls  back  again  to 
him,  was  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  another  origi- 
nal than  that  which  the  Jews  imagined.    Bat, 

^SecofMify,  That  righteousness  of  faith  which  the 
apostle  sets  up  against  the  law,  and  compaT'es  with 
it»  is  indeed  in  its  own  nature  a  vital  and  spiritual 
administration,  wherein  God  converseth  with  man ; 
whereas  the  law  was  merely  an  external  or  dead 
thing  in  itself,  not  able  to  beget  any  true  divine 
lile  in  the  souls  of  men.  All  that  legal  righteous- 
ness* of  which  the  Jews  boasted  so  much,  was  but 
firom  the  earth,  earthly ;  consisting  merely  in  ex- 
ternal perfortaianceis,  and  so  falling  extren^ely  short 
of  that  internal  and  godlike  frame  of  spirit  which 
is  neciessaiy  for  a  true  conjunction  and  union  of  the 
souls  of  men  with  God,  and  making  them  capable 
of  true  blessedness. 

But  that  we  npiay  the  more  distinctly  handle  this 
argument,  we  shall  endeavour  to  unfold  the  true 
difference  between  the  law  apd  the  gospel,  as  it 
seems  evidently  to  be  laid  down  every  where  by 
St  Paul  in  his  epistles :  and  the  difference  between 
them  is  clearly  this,  viz.  That  the  law  was  merely 
an  external  thing,  consisting  in  such  precepts  which 
had  only  an  outward  administration ;  but  the  gos- 
pel is  an  internal  thing,  a  vital  form  and  principle 
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seatmg  itself '  in  the  minds  and  spirits  of  m^L  And 
this  is  the  most  proper  and  formal  difference  be- 
tween the  law  and  gospel,  that  the  one  is  consider- 
ed only  as  an  external  administration,  and  the  other 
as  an  internal.  And  therefore  the  apostle  calls  the 
law  Ssaxopiw  ypifiiLotri^g  and  ^wdroVf  *^  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  letter  and  of  death,"*  it  being  in  itself 
but  a  dead  letter ;  as  all  that  which  is  without  a 
man's  soul  must  needs  be.  But  on  the  other  side 
he  calls  the  gospel,  because  of  the  intrinsical  and 
vital  administration  thereof  in  living  impressioiK 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  iscuoviav  xpwfjMTog,  <*  the 
ministration  of  the  spirit,"  and  iiaxoviw  rijg  isMou^ 
9vmy  ^^  the  ministration  of  righteousness."  By 
which  he  cannot  mean  the  history  of  the  gospel,  or 
those  credenda  propounded  to  us  to  beUeve;  for 
this  would  make  the  gospel  itself  as  much  an  ex- 
ternal thing  as  the  law  was,  and  according  to  the 
external  administration,  as  much  a  killing  or  dead 
letter  as  the  law  was:  and  so  we  see  that  the 
preaching  of  "  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  **t 
But  indeed  he  means  a  vital  efflux  from  God  upon 
the  souls  of  men,  whereby  they  are  ^'  made  partak- 
ers of  life  and  strength"  from  him  :  and  therefore 
(ver.  7.)  he  thus  exegetically  expounds  his  own 
meaning  of  that  short  description  of  the  law,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  hcbKontc  rou  ^tofurw  h  yffififAeunPj  grri- 
rxyjro^yAvn  h  K/i^o/g*  which,  I  think,  may  be  fitly  thus 
translated,  '  it  was  a  dead  or  Ufeless  administration,' 
(for  so  sometimes  by  a  Hebraism  the  genitive  case 
in  regimine  is  put  for  the  adjective)  or  else    'an 

•  2  Cor.  ill.  6,  7.  t  1  ^^'  *•  ^* 
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adininistrlttion  of  death  exhibited  in  letters,  and  en- 
graven in  tables  of  stone  :'  and  therefore  he  tells  us 
(yet.  6.)  what  the  effect  of  it  was  in  those  words, 
T#  Ygu(jiffM$  ixMTsinh  ^'  The  letter  kiUeth,''  as  in- 
deed all  external  precepts  which  have  not  a  proper 
vital  radication  in  the  souls  of  men,  whereby  they 
are  able  to  secure  them  fix>m  the  transgression  of 
theoi,  must  needs  do.    Now  to  this  dead  or  killiag 
letter  he  opposes  (ver.  8.)  a  quickening  spirit,  or 
the  ihoKovia  roi  Ib^pMTog:,  '^  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,''  which  afterwards  (ver.  9*)  he  expounds  by 
it€ucc»ia  riig  iocotioavwig,  *^  the  ministration  of  righte- 
ousness," that  is,  the  evangelical  administration. 
So  that  the  gospel  or  evangelical  administration 
must  be  an  internal  impression,  a  vivacious  and 
energetical  spirit  and  principle  of  righteousness  in 
the  souk  of  men,  wherdby  they  are  inwardly  ena- 
bled to  express  a  real  oonformity  thereto.     Upon 
this  ground  the  apostle  further  pursues  the  effects 
of  both  these  from  the  fourteenth  verse  to  the  end. 
By  all  which  the  spoaAe  means  to  set  forth  to  us 
how  vast  a  difference  there  is  between  the  external 
itaaaifestations  of  God  in  a  law  of  commandments, 
and  those  internal  a^^pearances  of  God  whereby  he 
discovers  the  mighty  power  of  his  goodness  to  the 
souls  of  men.  , 

Though  the  history  and  outward  communication 
of  the  gospel  to  us  m  scripUs^  is  to  be  always  ac- 
knowledged as  a  speciad  mercy  and  advantage,-  and 
certainly  no  less  privilege  to  Christians  than  it  was 
to  the  Jews  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  oracles  of 
God:*  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  apostie,  where  he 

.^  Rom.  liL  2. 
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compares  the  law  and  the  gospel^  and  in  other 
places,  doth  by  the  gospel  mean  somethuig  which 
is  more  than  a  piece  of  book-learning,  or  a  histo- 
rical narration  of  the  free  love  of  God  in  the  seve- 
ral contrivances  of  it  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. For  if  this  were  all  that  is  meant  properly 
by  the  gospel,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
counted  as  weak  and  impotent  a  thing,  as  dead  a 
letter  as  the  law  was,  as  we  intimated  before ;  and 
so  there  would  be  no  such  vast  difference  between 
them  as  the  apostle  asserts  there  is ;  the  one  being 
properly  an  external  declaration  of  God's  will,  the 
other  an  internal  manifestation  of  divilie  life  upon 
men's  souls :  and  therefore  he  so  distinguisheth  be- 
tween this  double  dispensation  of  Grod,  that  this 
evangelical  dispensation  is  a  vital  and  quickening 
thing,  able  to  beget  a  soul  and  form  of  divine  good- 
ness upon  the  souls  of  men ;  which  because  the 
law  could  not  do,  it  was  laid  aside,  as  being  insuffi- 
cient to  restore  man  to  the  favour  of  God,  or  to 
make  him  partaker  of  his  rigUteousness.  '^  If  there 
had  been  a  law  which  could  have  given  life,  omv^  a» 
w  pofiAu  h»  i  iixouwrmi^  verily  righteousness  should 
have  been  by  the  law  ;"*  where  by  ii»euoinmi  he 
seems  to  mean  the  same  thing  which  he  meant  by 
it  when  in  his  Epistle  to  the  p]!orinthians  he  calls 
the  economy  of  tiie  gospel  imtoviw  d$M€uoffv»n$^  <<  the 
ministration  of  ri^teousness,"  or  as  r-ior  is  taken 
among  the  Jewish  writers  for  acceptance  with  God, 
and  that  internal  form  of  righteousness  that  quali- 
fies the  soul  for  eternal  life :  and  so  he  takes  it  in  a 
far  more  large  and  ample  sense  than  that  external 
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righteousness  of  justification  is:  and  indeed  it  seems 
to  express  the  just  state  of  those  who  are  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  made  partakers  of  that 
divine  Ufe  which  is  emphatically  called  the  seed  of 
God.  For  this  iuMiwrvpfj  righteousness,  which  he 
here  speaks  of,  is  the  proper  result  of  an  enlivening 
and  quickening  law,  which  is  this  new  law  of  the 
gospel  in  opposition  to  that  old  law  which  was  ad- 
ministered only  m  scriptis :  and  therefore  this  new 
law  is  called  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  x^rranf 
iia!^^  '^the  .better  covenant,"*  whereas  the  old 
was  faulty.  In  which  place  this  is  put  down  as  the 
formal  difference  between  the  legal  and  evangelical 
administration,  or  the  old  and  new  covenant,  that 
the  old  covenant  was  only  externally  promulged 
and  wrapt  up  as  it  were  in  ink  and  parchment,  or, 
at  best,  engraven  upon  tables  of  stone ;  whereas 
this  new  covenant  is  set  forth  in  living  characters 
imprinted  upon  the  vital  powers  of  men's  souls,  as 
we  have  ver.  10,  11.  ^*  This  is  the  covenant  that  I 
will  make,  &c.  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  minds, 
and  write  them  in  their  hearts  */'  and  therefore  the 
old  covenant  is  (ver.  7*)  said  not  to  he  diAifjurrog  an 
unblamable  or  faultless  thing,  because  it  was  not 
able  to  keep  off  transgressions,  or  hinder  the  viola- 
tion of  itself,  no  mpre  than  inscripti(Hi  upon  some 
pillar  or  monument  is  able  to  inspire  life  into  those 
tiiat  read  it  and  converse  with  it :  the  old  law  or 
covenant  being  in  this  respect  no  other  than  all 
other  civil  constitutions  are,  which  receive  their  ef- 
ficacy merely  from  the  willing  compliance  of  men's 
minds  witii  them,  so  that  they  must  be  enlivened  by 

*  Hebb  Tiii.  6,  &c. 
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the  subject  tiiat  receives  theiii»  being  dead  thin^ 
In  themselres.  But  the  evangeliail  or  new  krar  is 
fluch  a  dung  as  13  ain  efflux  of  life  and  power  from 
Ood  himself  the  original  thereof^  and  produceth  life 
wheresoever  it  comes.  And  to  this  double  dispen- 
sation^ viz.  of  law  and  go^pe|,  doth  St.  Paul  deady 
refer,  ^<  You  aie  the  ci>istle  of  Christy  ministered  bj 
us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  i^iiit  of  the 
living  God,  not  in  tables  of  stone  :^**  which  last 
words  are  a  plain  gloss  upon  that  mundane  kind  of 
administering  the  law  in  a  mere  external  way,  to 
which  he  opposeth  the  gospel.  And  this  argument 
be  further  pursues  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chap« 
ters  erf*  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  last 
chapter  he  styles  the  gospel  yifjbw  r«S  m^fbttrK  nk 
^n^  ^<  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,''  ver.  S.  whidi 
was  able  to  destroy  the  power  of  sin,  and  to  intra* 
duce  such  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  frame  of  soul 
^into  men,  as  whereby  ^ey  might  be  enabled  to  ^z* 
press  a  cheerful  compliwce  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  demonstrate  a  true  heavenly  conversatian  and 
godlike  life  in  this  world. 

We  read  in  Jamblichus  and  others,  of.  the  many 
preparatory  experiments  used  by  Pythagoras  to  try 
his  scholars,  whether  they  were  fit  to  receive  the 
more  sublime  and  sacred  pieces  of  his  philosc^hy  j 
and  that  he  was  wont  to  communicate  these  only  to 
souls  in  a  due  degree  purified  and  prepared  for  such 
doctrine,  (jbiroi  '^v^flf  fJitv^sg  ttai  xG&oQioOg*  and  wbBt 
did  all  this  signify  but  only  this,  that  he  might  by 
all  these  methods  work  and  mould  the  minds  of  hk 
hearers  into  such  a  fit  temper,  as  that  he  might  the 

«  2  Cor.  iii.  S. 
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better  stamp  the  seal  of  bis  more  divixie  doctrine 
upon  them,  and  that  his  discoursea  to  them  xt^i  iir, 
MMia^  n  »ou  tuikia  xai  ayu^Sir^  ^  of  things  just  and 
lovely  and  good/  might  be  written  r^  om  b  4^ 
*  truly  and  really  in  the  sou  V  that  I  may  use  Plato's 
words  in  his  PhsMiruSy  where  he  commends  the  im<> 
pressions  of  truth  which  are  made  upon  men's  souls 
above  all  outward  writings,  which  he  therefore  com^ 
pares  to  dead  pictures*  By  this  we  see  what  the 
wisest  and  best  philosophers  thought  of  this  internal 
writing ;  but  it  peculiarly  belongs  to  Grod  to  write 
the  laws  of  goodness  in  tiie  tables  of  men's  hearts* 
All  the  outward  teachings  of  men  are  but  dead 
things  in  themselves.  But  God's  imprinting  his 
mind  and  will  upon  men's  hearts  is  properly  that 
which  is  called  the  teaching  of  God,  and  then  they 
become  living  laws  written  in  the  living  tables  c^ 
men's  hearts  fitted  to  receive  and  retain  divine  un* 
presdons.  I  shall  only  add  that  speech  of  CroUius 
the  chymist,  not  impertinent  in  this  place.  Nan  tarn 
discendo  qudm  patiendo  divina  perfidtur  mens  hu^ 
mana. 

And  that  we  may  come  a  Httle  nearer  to  these 
words  upon  which  all  this  present  discourse  is  built» 
this  seems  to  be  the  scope  of  his  argument  in  this 
place,  where  this  yofi^  iitMuwrw^^  ^^  law  of  righteous* 
ness,"  may  fairly  be  paralleled  with  that  which  he^ 
fore  he  called  if^¥  rmfAarag  **  the  law  of-the  spirit," 
aad  which  he  therefore  calls  iixmoirvpnv  xitfrutg  ^'  the 
righteousness  of  faith,"  because  it  is  received  from 
God  in  a  way  of  believing.  For  I  cannot  easily 
think  that  he  should  mean  nothing  else  in  this 
place  but  merely  the  righteousness  of  justification, 
as  some  would  pei'suade  us,  but  rather  that  his 
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sense  is  mncb  more  comprehensive^  so  as  to  include 
the  state  of  gospel-dispensation,  which  includes  not 
only  pardon  of  sins,  but  an  inward  spirit  **  of  love, 
power,  and  of  a  sound  mind,''  *  as  he  expresseth  it. 
And  this  he  thus  opposeth  to  the  law.  ^*  But  the 
righteousness  of  faith  speaketh  on  this  wise.  Say 
not  in  thy  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven,  &c. 
or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  But  what 
saith  it  ?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy 
mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  is,  the  word  of  faith 
which  we  preach."  t  In  which  words  Cunaeus  in 
his  De  Repub.  Hebr.  would  have  us  to  understand 
some  cabala  or  traditioii  amongst  the  Jews  for  this 
meaning  of  that  place  from  which  these  words  are 
borrowed,  t  which  as  they  there  stand,  seem  not  to 
carry  that  evangelical  sense  which  here  St.  Paul 
expounds  them  into ;  though  yet  Cunseus  hath  not 
given  us  any  reason  for  this  opinion  of  his.  But 
indeed  the  Jewish  writers,  generally,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  cabala  com- 
menting upon  that  place,  do  wholly  refer  it  to  the 
times  of  the  Messiah,  making  it  parallel,  with  that 
place  of  Jeremiah  which  defines  the  new  covenant 
to  be  ^^  a  writing  of  the  law  of  God  in  men's 
hearts."  §  And  thus  that  life  and  salvation  that 
results  from  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  all,  as 
faith  itself  is,  derived  from  God,  gratuitously  dis- 
pensing himself  to  the  minds  of  men :  whereas  if  life 
could  have  been  by  the  law,  its  original  and  prin- 
cipal must  have  been  resolved  into  men  themselves, 
who  must  have  acted  that  dead  matter  without 
them,  and  have  produced  that  virtue  and  energy  in 

*  8  Tim.  i.  7.  f  Rom.  z.  6»  &r. 
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it,  by  their  exercising  themselves  therein,  which 
of  itself  it  had  not ;  as  the  observance  of  any  law 
enables  that  law  itself  to  dispense  that  reward  which 
is  due  to  the  observance  of  it :  and  therefore  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  was  so  defined  that  **  he 
that  did  those  things  should  live  in  them/'  And 
thus  the  New  Testament  every  where  seems  to 
present  to  us  this  twofold  dispensation  or  economy, 
the  one  consisting  in  an  external  and  written  law 
of  precepts,  the  other  in  inward  life  and  power. 
Which  St  Austin  hath  well  pursued  in  his  book 
De  Litera  et  Spiritu,  from  which  Aquinas,  who 
endeavours  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  seems  to  have 
taken  first  of  all  an  occasion  of  moving  that  ques- 
tion, Utrum  lex  n&oa  sit  lex  scriptOj  vel  lex  indita ; 
and  thus  resolves  it,  that  the  new  law  or  gospel  is 
not  properly  lex  scripta^  as  the  old  was,  but  lex  iiu 
diia :  and  that  the  old  law  is  Jbris  scrtptOy  the 
other  mtus  scripta^  written  in  the  tables  of  the 
heart. 

Now  from  all  this  we  may  easily  apprehend  how 
much  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  transcends 
that  of  the  law,  in  that  it  hath  indeed  a  true  com- 
mand over  the  inward  man  which  it  acts  and  in- 
forms; whereas  the  law  by  all  its  menaces  and 
punishments,  could  only  compel  men  to  an  exter- 
nal observance  of  it  in  the  outward  man ;  as  the 
schoolmen  have  well  observed.  Lex  vetus  Ugat  ma- 
nunif  lex  nova  Ugat  animum. 

And  herein  St.  Paul  every  where  magnifies  this 
dispensation  d  the  free  mercy  and  grace  of  God, 
as  being  the  only  sovereign  remedy  against  all  the 
inward  radicated  maladies  of  sin  and  corruption,  as 
that  pcmacea  or  balsamum  vitte  which  is  the  uni- 
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versal  restorative  of  decayed  and  impotent  nature. 
So  he  tells  us,  <^  Sin  shaU  not  have  dominion,  be- 
cause we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace/'  * 
And  this  is  that  which  made  him  so  much  extol 
his  acquaintance  with  Christ  in  the  dispensatian  of 
grace,  and  to  despise  all  thmgs  as  loss;  wher^ 
among  his  other  Jewish  privileges,  having  reckoned 
up  his  blamelessness  in  all  points  touching  the  law, 
he  undervalues  them  all^  and  counts  all  but  loss  iii 
ri  inpxjm  rng  yvemmg^  ^^  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.'*  t  In  which  place  the 
apostle  doth  not  mean  to  disparage  a  real  inward 
r^teousness,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the 
law}  but  his  meaning  is  to  show  how  poor  and 
worthless  a  thing  all  outward  observances  of  the 
law  sre  in  comparison  of  a  true  internal  ccmformity 
to  Christ  in  the  renovBti<m  of  the  mind  and  soul 
according  to  his  image  and  Ukeness ;  as  is  manifest 
from  ver.  9f  10,  &c.  in  which  he  thus  delivers  his 
own  meaning  of  that  knowledge  of  Christ  which 
he  s6  much  extolled,  very  emphatically,  <'  That  I 
may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  miue  own  right- 
eousness which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is 
through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  feith."  WTiere  by  the  way,  we  may 
further  take  notice  what  this  hmmm^^n  rimw^  and 
imoMffOm  BfoS,  ^<  the  rightedusni^s  of  faith'*  and 
**  the  righteousness  of  God^*'  (which  we  have  al- 
ready spoke  much  of)  is,  according  to  his  own 
true  meaning,  as  he  expounds  himself^  vi».  a  Christ- 
Eke  nature  in  a  man's  soul^  or  Christ  appearing  in 
the  minds  of  men  by  the  mighty  power  of  his 

•  Rom  \i  14.  .       f  PhH.  in.  8. 
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vine  Spirit,  and  thereby  derivii^  a  true  participa- 
tion of  himself  to  them :  so  we  have  it  ver.  10. 
^  That  I  may  know  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made 
conformable  unto  his  death.'^  And  thus  Christ 
and  Moses  are  opposed^  as  Christ  is  the  dispen- 
ser of  grace  and  truth,  of  God's  free  and  gratui- 
tous bounty,  of  life  and  substance :  whereas  Moses 
was  but  the  minister  of  the  law,  of  rites  and  sha- 
dows.    . 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the 
same  intemaJ  dispensation  of  God  was  not  as  well 
under  the  law,  as  since  our  Saviour's  coming,  and 
so  consequently  that  the.  Jews  were  equally  par- 
takers thereof;  and  so  it  could  be  no  new  thing  to 
them. 

To  all  which  I  might  reply,  that  this  dispensa^ 
tion  of  grace  was  then  a  more  mystical  thing,  and 
not  so  manifested  to  the  world  as  it  hath  been  since 
our  Saviour'^  coming*.  Secondly ^  This  ditrpensation 
of  free  grace  was  not  that  which  properly  belonged 
io  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  only  a  type  aiid  sha^ 
dow  of  it. 

For  the  fuller  understanding  of  which,  and  all 
that  hath  been  spoken,  we  must  know,  that  before 
our  Saviour's  coming,  the  great  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion being  wrapt  up  in  hieroglyphics  and  symboli- 
cal rites,  (the  unfolding  of  all  which  was  reserved 
for  him  who  is  the  great  Interpreter  of  heaven  and 
Master  of  truth)  God  was  pleased  to  draw  forth  a 
scheme  or  copy  of  all  that  divine  economy  and 
method  of  his  commerce  with  mankind,  and  to 
make  a  draught  of  the  whole  artifice  thereof,  in 
external  matter :   and  therefore  he  singled  out  a 
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Gompaay  and  society  of  men  of  the  atme 
extraction,  marked  out  from  all  other  sorts  of 
by  a  charact^  of  genealogical  sanctity  (for  so  ar- 
cumcisiaa  was,)  cdlected  and  united  together  by  a 
ooiiamon  band  of  brotherhood ;  and  this  he  set  up 
as  an  emblem  of  a  divine  and  holy  seed  or  society^ 
of  men  which  are  all  by  way  of  spirttual  ga^iefation 
descended  &om  faimsdfl  And  hence  it  is  th^t  the 
Jews  (the  iHiofe  Jewish  nation  muversally  ocsi* 
sidered)  who  were  but  a  mere  representative  of 
dads  spiritual  fraternity  and  congregation,  are  called 
the  holy  seed  or  the  holy  people.  Then  afterwards 
amongst  these  he  erects  a  govermnent  and  pol^, 
and  rules  over  them  in  the  way  and  maancr  of  a 
political  prince,  as  hath  been  long  since  well  ob* 
served  by  Josephus,  who  therefore  properly  calls 
the  Jewish  government  hitmfmrikvf  *  a  theocracy/ 
or  ^  the  government  of  God  himsd£' 

And  tiius  in  a  scheme  or  figure  he  shadows  forth 
that  spiritual  kingdom  and  govemm^t  winch  he 
would  establish  amongst  that  divine  sodety  oi  men^ 
in  reference  to  whidb  we  have  so  nmch  mention 
made  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  go^el^ 
which  is  not  generaUy  and  solely  meant  of  the  state 
of  glory,  much  less  of  my  outwavd  church  ritaa, 
but  mainly  of  that  idea  and  exeuqplar  of  whidi  the 
Jewiidi  theocracy  was  an  imitation*  Xas%,  As  a 
political  prince,  God  draws  forth  a  body  of  htwa^ 
is  the  political  constitutions  and  roles  of  tiiis  go- 
vernment which  he  had  set  up,  choosing  mount 
Sinai  for  the  theatre  whereon  Iw  would  promulge 
those  laws  by  which  all  his  sul]9ects  shoidd  be  go* 
verned.    And  so  I  doubt  not  but  that  preface  by 
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which  the  law  is  ushered  tii>*  which  speaks  of  Crod's 
mercy  in  deliveriDg  them  from  the  Egyptian  thral- 
dom,  may  very  well  be  allegorized  and  mystically 
MfiMQinded.    And  all  this  was  to  signify  and  set 
ferth  that  law  which  was  to  go  forth  from  mount 
Skon,  the  promulgation  whereof  was  to  be  in  a  vital ' 
and  spiritual  way  among  tiie  subjects  of  this  i^iri« 
tual  kingdom.    To  all  which  we  may  add  liiofie 
tempoial  inheritances  which  he  distributed  to  the 
Jewish  families^  in  imitation  of  that  eternal  blessed^ 
Dess  and  those  immortal  inheritances  which  he 
shares  out  amongst  his  spiritual  sons  and  subjects 
in  heaven*    And  this  I  the  rather  add,  because  here 
tibe  Jews  are  much  petfAexed  about  untying  (his 
boot,  namely,  what  the  reason  should  be  that  their 
law  creaks  so  sparingly  of  any  eternal  reward^  but 
nuM  out  genially  in  pnonsises  of  ntcmdane  and 
earthly  blessings  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    But  by 
this  we  may  see  the  true  reason  of  that  winch  iii^ 
apostle  q>eaks  concerning  them,  **  Until  this  day 
fi  oM  z0ikvpiffm  the  same  vail  in  the  reading  of  the 
the  Old  Testament  fdm  fi^  &m$ux}Mpr6iMm  remam- 
eth  untaken  aw^.^'t    That  vail  which  was  on  the 
&ice  of  Moses,  was  an  emblem  4D<*  all  this  great  mys* 
tery :  and  this  vail  was  upon  the  face  of  the  Jews 
in  their  reading  the  <^  Tesrtament ;  they  dwelling 
so  much  in  a  carnal  converse  with  diese  sacramen- 
tal symbols  i/diich  were  offered  to  them  in  the  read- 
iag  of  the  law,  that  they  could  not  see  through 
Aem  into  the  thing  sign^ed  thereby,  and  so  em- 
braced riiadows  instead  oit  substance,  and  made  ac- 
count to  build  up  happiness  and  heaven  upon  duU; 
earthly  law  to  which  properly  the  land  of  Canaan 

*  tixod.  zx.  2.  f  2  Cor.  i&.  14. 
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was  annexed :  whereas  indeed  this  law  should  have 
been  their  ^*  schoolmaster  to  have  led  them  to 
Christy''*  whose  law  it  prefigured ;  which,  that  it 
might  do  the  more  effectually,  God  had  annexed 
to  the  breach  of  any  one  part  of  it  such  severe 
curses,  that  they  might  from  thence  perceive  how 
much  need  they  had  of  some  further  dispensation. 
And  therefore  this  state  of  theirs  is  set  forth  by  a 
state  of  bondage  or  tpwiau  iwkBuig.    For  all  exter- 
nal precepts  carry  perpetually  an  aspect  of  austeri- 
ty and  rigour  to  those  minds  that  are  not  informed 
by  the  internal  sweetness  of  them.    And  this  it  is 
obly  which  makes  the  gospel,  or  the  new  law,  to  be 
a  free,  noble,  and  generous  thing,  because  it  is 
seated  in  the  souls  of  men :  and  therefore  Aquinas, 
out  of  Austin,  hath  well  observed  another  difier- 
ence  between  the  law  and  gospel,  Brem  differentia 
inter  legem  et  evangeSum  est  timor  et  amor.    This  I 
the  radier  observe,  because  the  true  meaning  of 
that  spirit  of  bondage  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
is  frequently  mistaken.    We  might  further,  (if  need 
were)  for  a  confirmation  of  this  which  we  have 
spoken  concerning  the  typicalness  of  the  whole 
Jewish  economy,  appeal  to  the  third  and  fourth 
chaptei^  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  which  can- 
not well  be  understood  without  this  notion,  where 
we  have  the  Jewish  church,  as  a  type  of  the  true 
evangelical  church,  brought  ia  as  a  child  in  its 
minority  in  servitude,  under  tutors  and  governors, 
shut  up  under  the  law  till  the  time  of  that  empha- 
tical  revelation  of  the  great  mystery  of  God  should 
come,  till  the  day  should  break,  and  all  the  shadows 
of  the  night  fly  away. 

•  GaL  ill.  24 
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That  I  may  return  from  this  digression  to  llie 
aigument  we  before  pursued^  this  briefly  may  be 
added,  that  under  the  old  covenant,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  law,  there  were  amongst  the  Jews  some 
that  were  evangelized,  that  were  re,  non  ^nomine 
Christkmi  ;  as  under  the  gospel  there  are  many  that 
do  judaize,  are  of  as  legal  and  servile  spirits  as  the 
Jews,  ^'  children  of  the  bond-woman,''  resting  in 
mere  external  observances  of  religion,  in  an  out- 
ward seeming  purity,  in  a  f<Min  of  godliness,  as  did 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old. 

From  what  hath  hitherto  been  discoursed,  I  hope 
the  difference  between  both  covenants  clearly  ap- 
pears, and  that  the  gospel  was  not  brought  in  only 
to  hold  forth  a  new  platform  and  model  of  religion ; 
it  was  not  brought  in  only  to  refine  some  notions 
of  truth,  that  might  formerly  seem  discoloured  and 
disfigured  by  a  multitude  of  legal  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies; it  was  not  to  cast  our  opinions  concerning 
the  way  of  life  and  .happiness  only  into  a  new 
mould  and  shape  in  a  pedagogical  kind  of  way :  it 
is  not  so  much  a  system  and  body  of  saving  divin- 
ily,  but  the  spirit  and  vital  influx  of  it  spreading 
itself  over  all  the  powers  of  men's  souls,  and  quick- 
ening "them  into  a  divine  life :  it  is  not  so  properly 
a  doctrine  that  is  wrapt  up  in  ink  and  paper,  as  it 
is  vitaUs  scientia,  a  living  impression  made  upon  the 
soul  and  spirit  We  may  in  a  true  sense  be  as  le- 
gal as  ever  the  Jews  were,  if  we  converse  with  the 
gospel  as  a  thing  only  without  us ;  and  be  as  far 
short  of  the  righteousness  of  God  as  they  were,  if 
we  make  the  righteousness  which  is  of  Christ  by 
faith  to  serve  us  only  as  an  outward  covering,  and 
endeavour  not  after  an  internal  transformation  of ' 
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our  minds  and  souls  into  it.    The  goqpel  does  not 
so  much  consist  in  verbis  as  in  white :  neither  dodi 
evangelical  dispensation  therefore  please  God  so 
much  more  than  the  legal  did,  because^  as  a  finer 
contrivance  of  his  infinite  understanding,  it  more 
clearly  discovers  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  minda 
of  men ;  but  chiefly  because  it  is  a  more  poverfid 
efflux  of  his  divine  goodness  upon  them,  as  beii^ 
the  true  seed  of  a  happy  immortality  continually 
thriving  and  growing  on  to  perfection.    I  shall  add 
further,  the  gospel  does  not  therefore  held  fin||fa 
such  a  transcendent  privil^e  and  advantage  above 
what  the  law  did,  only  because  it  acquaints  us  that 
Christ  our  true  hi^  priest  is  ascended  up  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  there,  instead  of  the  blood  of 
bolls  and  goats,  hatfa  sprinkled  the  arii:  and  mercy* 
seat  above  with  his  own  blood :  but  also  because  it 
coove3rs  that  blood  of  sprinkling  into,  our  defied 
consciences,  to  purge  them  firom  dead  works.    Ear 
be  it  from  me  to  dispar^e  in  the  least  the  merit  of 
Christ's  blood,  his  beccmiing  obedient  unto  deadly 
whereby  we  are  justified*    But  I  doubt  sometimes 
some  of  our  dogmata  and  notions  about  justifieation 
may  puff  us  up  in  &r  higher  and  goodlier  conoeitB 
of  ourselves  than  God  hath  of  ns ;  and  that  we  pri^- 
fiinely  make  the  unspotted  righteousness  of  Christ 
to  serve  only  as  a  covering  wherein  to  wcapnp  oin* 
foul  deformitaes  and  filthy  vices;  and  ^en  we 
have  done,  think  oorselves  in  as  good  credit  and 
repute  with  God  as  we  are  with  ourselves,  andtfaat 
we  are  become  heaven's  darlings  as  much  as  we  are 
our  own.    I  doubt  not  but  the  merit  and  obedienee 
of  our  Saviour  gain  us  fitvour  witli  God,  and  po- 
tently move  down  the  benign  influences  of  heaven 
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upon  US  X  but  yet  1  think  we  may  sometimes  be 
too  lavish  and  wanton  in  our  imaginations,  in 
ibndly  conceiting  a  greater  change  in  the  esteem 
which  God  hath  of  us  than  becomes  us,  and  too 
little  reckrni  upon  the  real  and  vital  emanations 
of  his  favour  upon  us. 

Therefore,  for  the  further  clearing  of  what  hath 
been  already  said,  and  laying  a  ground  upon  which 
the  next  part  of  our  discourse  (viz.  concerning  the 
conveyance  of  this  godlike  righteousness  to  us  by 
ffdth)  is  to  proceed,  we  shall  here  speak  something 
more  to  the  business  of  justification  and  divine 
acceptance,  which  we  shall  dispatch  in  two  parti- 
culars. 


CHAP.  V. 

Ti90  propeii&ms  fir  the  better  understanding  cf  the  doctrine  of 
jueti/katum  and  divine  acceptance^  1.  Prop.  Thai  the  divine 
judgmeut  and  eetimation  tf  every  thing  it  according  to  the  truth 
^the  thing;  and  God^e  acceptance  or  disacceptance  tf  things  is 
suitable  to  his  Judgment.  On  what  account  St.  James  does 
attribute  a  kind  of  Justification  to  good  tvorks.  2.  Prop.  Go^s 
Justifying  of  sinners  in  pardoning  their  sins  carries  in  it  a 
meceesary  reference  to  the  sanctifying  of  their  natures.  TMs 
abundantly  proved Jram  the  nature  of  the  thing, 

ijURJlrst  proposition  is  this,  The  divine  Judg^ 
ment  and  estismaHon  qf  every  thing  is  according  to 
Ae  truth  qf  the  thing  ;  and  God^s  acceptance  or  dis^ 
acceptance  qf  things  is  suitable  and  proportionabk  to 
hisjtidgmeni.   Thus  St  Peter  plainly  tells  us,  "  God 
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is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  every  one  that  work- 
eth.  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him.''*     And  Grod 
himself  posed  Cain,  who  had  entertained  those  un- 
worthy and  ungrounded  suspicions  of  his'partialily, 
with  tixBt  question,  ^*  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted  ?"t    Wheresoever  God  finds  any 
stamps  and  impressions  of  goodness,  he  likes  and 
approves  them,  knowing  them  well  to  be  what  they 
indeed  are,  nothing  else  but  his  own  image  and 
superscription.     Wherever  he  sees  his  own  image 
shining  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  conformity  of 
life  to  that  eternal  idea  of  goodness  which  is  him- 
self, he  loves  it  and  takes  a  complacency  in  it,  as 
that  which  is  from  himself,  and  is  a  true  imitation 
of  himself.     And  as  his  own  unbounded  being  and 
goodness  is  the  primary  and  original  object  of  his 
immense  and  almighty  love :  so  also  every  thing 
that  partakes  of  him,  partakes  proportionably  of 
his  love ;  all  imitations  of  him  and  participations  of 
his  love  and  goodness  are  perpetually  adequate  and 
commensurate  the  one  to  the  other.     By  so  much 
the  more  acceptable  any  one  is  to  God,  by  how 
much  the  more  he  comes  to  resemble  God.     It 
was  a  common  notion  in  the  old  Pythagorean  and 
Platonic  theology,  Tw  A/a  fiiraaxflfJMTi^^fra  si;  rov 
igetfTUf  &c.  as  Proclus  phraseth  it,  that  the  Divinity 
transformed  into  love,  and  enamoured  with  its  own 
unlimited  perfections  and  spotless  beauty,  delighted 
to  copy  forth  and  shadow  out  itself  as  it  were  in 
created  beings,  which  are  perpetually  embraced  in 
the  warm  bosom  of  the  same  love,  from  which 
they  can  never  swerve  nor  apostatize,  till  they  also 

*  Acts  z.  34,  35.  f  Gtn.  it.  7. 
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prove  apostate  to  the  estate  of  their  creation. 
And  c^tainly  it  is  true  in  our  Christian  divinity, 
that  that  divine  light  and  goodness  which  flows 
forth  from  God,  the  original  of  all,  upon  the  souls 
of  men,  never  goes  solitary  and  destitute  of  love, 
complacency,  and  acceptation,  which  is  always 
lodged  together  with  it  in  the  divine  essence.  And 
as  the  divine  complacency  thus  dearly  and  tenderly 
entertains  all  those  which  bear  a  similitude  of  true 
goodness  upon  them ;  so  it  always  abandons  from 
its  embraces  all  evil,  which  never  doth  nor  can 
mix  itself  with  it:  the  Holy  Spirit  can  never 
suffer  any  unhallowed  or  defiled  thing  to  enter  into 
it,  or  to  unite  itself  with  it.  Therefore,  in  a  sober 
sense,  I  hope  I  may  truly  say,  there  is  no  perfect 
reconciliation  wrought  between  Gx>d  and  the  souls 
of  men,  while  any  defiled  and  impure  thing  dwells 
within  the  soul,  which  qannot  truly  close  with 
God,  nor  God  with  that.  The  divine  love,  ac- 
cording to  those  degrees  by  which  it  works  upon 
the  souls  of  men  in  transforming  them  into  its  - 
own  likeness,  by  the  same  it  renders  them  more 
acceptable  to  itself,  mingleth  itself  with,  and 
uniteth  itself  to,  them  :  as  the  spirit  of  any  thing 
mixeth  itself  more  or  less  with  any  matter  it  acts 
upon,  according  as  it  works  itself  into  it,  and  so 
makes  a  way  and  passage  open  for  itself. 

Upon  this  account,  I  suppose  it  may  be,  that  St. 
James  attributes  a  kind  of  justification  to  good 
works,  which  unquestionably  are  things  that  God 
approves  and  accepts,  and  all  those  in  whom  he 
finds  them,  as  seeing  there  a  true  conformity  to 
his  own  goodness  and  holiness.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  he  disparageth  that  barren,  sluggish. 
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and  drowsy  belief,  that  a  hzy  lethargy  in  religum 
began  in  his  times  so  mju^h  to  cherishi  in  ref*erence 
to  acceptation  mth  God.  I  suppose  I  may  fairly 
thus  gloss  at  his  whole  discourse  upon  this  ai^il- 
ment :  God  respects  not  a  bold,  confident,  and 
audacious  faith,  that  is  big  with  nothing  but  its  own 
presumptions.  It  is  not  becau^  our  brains  swim 
with  a  strong  conceit  6f  God's  eternal  love  to  us, 
or  because  'We  grow  big  and  ^well  into  a  mighty 
bulk  with  airy  fancies  and  presumptions  of  our  ac- 
eqsitance  witii  God,  that  makes  us  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  him :  it  is  Diot  all  our  strong  dreams  of 
being  in  fkvouT  with  heaven  that  fills  our  hungry 
souls  thje  more  with  it:  it  is  not  a  pertinacious 
imagination  of  our  names  being  enrolled  *  in  the 
book  of  life,  or  of  the  debt-books  of  heaven  bemg 
cilossed,  or  of  Christ  being  ours,  while  we  find  him 
not  living  within  us,  or  of  the  washing  away  of 
our  sins  in  hiia  blood,  while  the  foul  and  filthy 
stains  thereof  are  deeply  sunk  in  our  own  souls ; 
it  is  not,  I  saiy,  a  pertinacious  imagination  of  any 
of  these  that  can  make  us  the  better :  and  a  mere 
conceit  or  opinion,  as  it  makes  us  never  the  better 
in  reality  within  ourselves,  so  it  caaonot  render  *  us 
the  more  acceptable  to  God,  who  judges  of  all  things 
as  they  are.  No,  it  must  be  a  true  compliance  with 
the  divine  Will,  which  must  render  us  such  as  the 
Divinity  may  take  pleasure  in.  ^^In  Christ  Jesus  nei- 
ther circumcision  nor  undrcumcision  availeth  any 
thing,"  nor  any  fancy  built  upon  any  other  external 
privilege,  *^  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments 
of  God.***  No,  but  "  if  any  man  does  the  will  of 

•  1  Cofc  vii.  19, 
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Gody  hin^  will  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  love; 
they  will  come  in  to  him  an4  make  their  abode 
with  him/'*  This  is  the  scope  and  mark  at  whidbi  a 
true  heaven<»bom  faith  aims ;  and  when  it  hath  at- 
tained this  end,  then  is  it  indeed  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  its  last  accomplishment.  And  by  how 
much  the  more  ardency  and  intention  faitb  levels 
at  this  mark  of  inward  goodness  and  divine  ac* 
tivity,  by  so  much 'the  more  peifect  and  sincere 
it  i&  Thia  is  that  which  God  justifies,  it  being 
just  and  correspondent  to  his  own  good  pleasure : 
and  in  whomsoever  he  finds  this,  both  it  and  they 
are  accepted  of  him.  And  so  I  come  to  the  second 
particular. 

.  2.  GodPs  justifying  of  sinners  in  pardoning  andre-' 
mitiing  their  sins  carries  in  it  a  necessary  reference  to 
the  sanctifying  qf  their  natures  ;  without  which  jus- 
tification would  rather  be  a  glorious  name  tlum  a 
real  privelege  to  the  souls  of  men.  While  men  con- 
tinue in  their  wickedness,  they  do  but  vainly  dream 
of  a  device  to  restrain  the  hands  of  an  almighty 
vengeance  from  seizing  on  them :  no,  their  own 
sins, .  like  so  many  armed  giants,  would  first  or  last 
set  upon  thrai,  and  rend  them  with  inward  torment. 
There  needs  no  angry  cherub  with  a  fiaming  sword 
drawn  out  every)  way  to  keep  their  imhaDowed 
hands  firom  the  tree  of  life :  no,  their  own  prodigious 
lusts,  like  so  many  arrows  in  their  sidesf,  would 
chase  them,  their  own  hellish  natures  would  sink 
them  low  enough  into  eternal  death,  and  chain 
them  up  fast  enough  in  fetters  of  darkness  among 
the  filthy  fiends  of  heU.    Sin  will  always  be  miser- 

*  John  xm  28L 
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able ;  and  the  sinner  at  last,  when  the  empty  blad- 
ders of  all  those  hopes  and  expectations  of  an  airy 
mundane  happiness,'  that  did  here  bear  him  up  in 
this  life,  shall  be  cut,  will  find  it  like  a  talent  of  lead 
weighing  him  down  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of 
misery.  If  all  were  clear  towards  heaven,  we 
should  find  sin  raising  up  storms  in  our  souls.  We 
cannot  carry  fire  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  yet  not 
be  burnt.  Though  we  could  suppose  the  greatest 
serenity  without  us,  if  we  could  suppose  ourselves 
here  so  much  to  be  at  truce  with  heaven,  and  all  di- 
vine displeasure  laid  asleep ;  yet  would  our  own  sins, 
if  they  continue  unmortified^  first  or  last,  make  an 
^tna  or  Vesuvius  within  us.  Nay  those  sunbeams 
of  eternal  truth,  that  by  us  are  detained  in  unrigh- 
teousness, would  at  last  in  those  hellish  vaults  of 
vice  and  darkness  that  are  within  us,  kindle  into  an 
unquenchable  fire.  It  would  be  of  small  benefit  to 
us,  that  Christ  hath  triumphed  over  the  principali- 
ties and  powers  of  darkness  without  us,  while .  hell 
and '  death,  strongly  immured  in  a  fort  of  our  own 
sins  and  corruptions,  should  tyrannise  within  us : 
that  his  blood  should  speak  peace  in  heaven,  if  in 
the  mean  while  our  own  lusts  were  perpetually  war- 
ring and  fighting  in  and  against  our  own  souls :  that 
he  hath  taken  off  our  guilt  and  cancelled  that  hand- 
writing that  was  against  us,  which  bound  us  over  to 
eternal  condemnation ;  if  for  all  this  we  continue 
fast  sealed  up  in  the  hellish  dungeon  of  our  own 
filthy  lusts.  Indeed  we  could  not  expect  any  relief 
from  heaven  out  of  that  misery  under  which  we 
lie,  were  not  God's  displeasure  against  us  first  paci- 
fied, and  our  sins  remitted :  but  should  the  divine 
clemency  stoop  no  lower  to  us  than  to  a  mere  par* 
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don  of  our  sins  and  an  abstract  justification,  we 
should  never  rise  out  of  that  misery  under  which 
we  lie.  This  is  the  signal  and  transcendent  benefit 
of  our  free  justification  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
that  God's  cffience  justly  conceived  against  us  for 
our  sins  (which  would  have  been  an  eternal  bar  and 
restraint  to  the  efflux  of  his  grace  upon  us)  being 
removed,  the  divine  grace  and  bounty  may  freely 
flow  forth  upon  us:  The  fountain  of  the  divine 
grace  and  love  is  now  unlocked  and  opened,  which 
our  sins  had  shut  up ;  and  now  the  streams  of  holi- 
ness and  true  goodness  from  thence  freely  flow  forth 
into  all  gasping  souls  that  thirst  afler  them.  The 
warm  sun  of  the  divine  love,  whenever  it  breaks 
through  and  scatters  the  thick  cloud  of  our  iniqui- 
ties that  had  formerly  separated  between  God  and 
us,  it  immediately  breaks  forth  upon  us  with  *<  heal- 
ing in  its  wings  j"  it  exerciseth  the  mighty  force  of 
its  own  light  and  heat  upon  our  dark  and  benumb- 
ed souls,  begetting  in  them  a  lively  sense  of  Grod, 
and  kindling  into  sparks  of  divine  goodness  within 
us*  This  love,  when  once  it  hath  chased  away  the 
thick  mist  of  our  sins,  it  will  be  **  as  strong  as  death 
upon  us,  as  potent  as  the  grave :  many  waters  will 
not  quench  it,  nor  the  floods  drown  it"*  If  we 
shut  not  the  windows  of  our  souls  against  it,  it  will 
at  last  enlighten  all  those  regions  of  darkness  that 
are  within  us,  and  lead  our  souls  to  the  light  of  life, 
blessedness,  and  immortaUty.  God  pardons  men's 
sins  out  of  an  eternal  design  of  destroying  them ; 
and  whenever  the  sentence  of  death  is  taken  off 
from  a  sinner,  it  is  at  the  same  time  denounced 

*  Song  Tin.  6%  7. 
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agaii^t  his  sins.  God  does  not  bid  us  be  warmed 
and  be  filled*  Aod  .deuy  us.  those  ueoessaries  which 
our  st^rviqg  and  hungry  souls  call  for.  Christ  hav- 
ing made  peace  through.the .blood  of  his  cross,  the 
heavens  shaU  be  no  more  as  iron  above  us :  but  we 
shall  receive  frejely  the  vital  dew  of  them,  the  for.- 
mer  and  the  latter,  rain  in  their  sei^n»  those  influr 
ences  from  above,  afier  which  souls,  truly  sensible 
pf  their  own  misery  and  imperfection,  incessantly 
gasp ;  that  righteousness  of  Grod  which  drops  firoip 
above,  from  the  unsealed  spring. of  &ee  goodness 
which  n)akes  glad  the  city  of  God. ,  This  is  that 
fre^  love  and  grace,,  in  which  thse. souls  pf  good  men 
so  much  triumph;  this  is^hatji^tkication  which 
begets  in  them  lively  .hopes  of  a  happy  immortality^ 
in  .the  present  anticipations /thereof  which,  spring 
forth  frpni  it  in  this  Ufq*  .  And  all  this  is  that  which 
we  h^ve  sometimes  called .  V.  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,"  sometimes  "  the  righteousness  of  God; 
and  here,  <Vthe  righteousi^ss  which  is  of  faith. 
In  heiaven  it  is  a  not-imputing  of  sin ;  in  the  souls 
of  men  it  is  a  reconciliation  of  rebellious,  natures 
to  truth  and  goodness.  In  heaven  it  is  the  lifting 
up  the  U^t  of  God's  countenance  uppn  us,  whidi 
b^ets  a  gl^ome  entertainment  in  the  souls.  q£ 
men,  holy  and  dear  reflections  and  reciprocations  of 
love ; .  divine  love  to  u$, .  as  it  were  by  a  natural 
emanation,  begetting  a  reflex  love  in  us  towards 
God,  which,  like  that  sgA^  and  apri^  spoken  of  by 
the  ancients,  live  and  thrive  together. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

How  the  gospeUrigJUeousness  is  conveyed  to  us  by  faith,  made  to 
appear  froni  these  two  consideratipns,  1.  The  gospel  lays  a 
strong  Jbundaiion  of  a  cheerftd  dependance  upon  the  grace  and 
hve  ^  God^  and  affiance  in  it.  This  confirmed  by  several  go^ 
pel  expressions  containing  jdainly  in  them  the  most  strong  mo* 
tives  and  ejicouragements  to  ail  ingenuous  addresses  to  God,  to 
aU  cheerftd  dependance  on  him,  and  confiderds  expeotatiot^  xf  all 
assistance  from  him,  2.  A  true  emngelical  faith  is  np  lazy  or 
languid  thing,  hut  an  ardent  breathing  and  thirsting  after  divine 
grace  and  righteousness :  it  looks  beyond  a  mere  pardon  of  sin; 
and  mainly  pursues  t^ter  am  inward  partic^tion  of  the  divitte 
nature*  The  mighty  pon)er  of  a  living  faith  in  the  love  and  good* 
nfiss of  God,  discmrsed  of  throughout  the  mholechapter^ 

W  £  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  our  discourse^ 
viz.  To  show  the  way  by  which'  this  godlike  and 
gospeUrighteousness  is  conveyed  to  us :  and  that  is  ly 
faith.  This  is  that  powerful  attractive  which  bjr 
a  strong  and  divine  sympathy  draws  down  the 
virtue  of  heaven  into  the  souls  of  men,  which 
strongly  and  forcibly  moves  the  souls  of  good  men 
into  a  conjunction  willi  that  .divine  goodness  by 
which  it  lives  and  -  grows :  this  is  that  divine  im* 
press  that  invincibly  draws  and  sucks  them  in  by 
degrees  into  the  Divinity,  and  so'  unites  them  more 
and  more  to  the  centre  of  life  and  love :  it  is  some- 
times  in  the  hearts  of  men  which,  feeling  by  an  oc- 
cult and  inward  sensation  the  mighty  insinuations  of 
the  divine  goodness,  immediately  complies  with  it; 
and,  with  the  greatest  ardency  that  may  be,  is  per- 
petually rising  up  into  conjunction  with  it;   and 
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being  first  b^otten  and  enlivened  by  the  warm 
beams  of  that  goodness,  it  always  breathes  and  gasps 
after  it  for  its  constant  growth  and  nourishment 
It  is  then  fullest  of  life  and  vivacity,  when  it  par- 
takes most  freely  of  it ;  and  perpetually  languish- 
eth  when  it  is  in  any  measure  deprived  of  that 
sweet  and  piue  nourishment  it  derives  from  it 

But  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  unfold  this 
business,  how  gospel-righteousness  comes  to  be 
communicated  through  faith,  we  shall  lay  it  forth 
in  two  particulars. 

first,  The  gospel  lays  a  strong  Jbundation  of  a 
cheerful  dependance  upon  the  grace  and  Iffoe  of  God^ 
and  qfflance  in  it.  We  have  the  greatest  security 
and  assurance  that  may  be  given  us  of  God's  readi- 
ness to  reUeve  such  forlorn  and  desolate  creatures 
as  we  are  :  that  there  are  no  such  dreadful  fates  in 
heaven  as  are  continually  thirsting  after  the  blood 
of  sinners,  insatiably  greedy  aft;er  their  prey,  never 
satisfied  till  they  have  devoured  the  souls  of  men. 
Lest  we  should  by  such  dreadfrd  apprehensions 
be  driven  from  God,  we  are  told  of  the  ''  blood 
of  sprinkling  that  speaks  better  things"*  for  us ; 
of  a  mighty  favourite  soliciting  our  pause  with 
perpetual  intercessions  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  of 
"  a  new  and  Uving  way"  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
to  the  holy  of  holies  which  our  Saviour  hath  <^  con- 
secrated through  his  flesh  :"t  we  are  told  of  a  great 
and  mighty  Saviour  **  able  to  save  to  the  utmost" 
all  that  come  to  God  by  him :  we  hear  of  the  most 
compassionate  and  tender  promises  that  may  be 
from  the  truth  itself,  that  **  whosoever  comes  to 
• 

•  Heb.  xlL  94.  f  Ibid.  i.  SX). 
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him  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  ;*'•  that  "  They 
that  believe  on  him,  out  of  them  should  flow 
streams  cf  living  water  :"t  we  hear  of  the  most 
gracious  invitations  that  heaven  can  make  to  all 
•*  weary  and  heavy  laden*'t  sinners  to  come  to  Christ, 
diat  they  may  find  rest :  the  great  secrets  of  hea- 
ven and  the  arcana  of  divine  counsels  are  revealed, 
whereby  we  are  acquainted  that  **  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  oti  earth,  good-will  towards 
men,**!!  are  sweetly  joined  together  in  heaven's 
harmony,  and  happily  combined  together  in  the 
composure  of  its  ditties:  that  the  glory  of  the 
Ddty  and  salvatian  of  men  are  not  allayed  by 
ifaeir  union  one  with  another,  but  both  exalted  to- 
gether in  the  molit  transcendent  way,  that  divine 
lofve  and  bounty  are  the  supreme  rulers  in  heaven 
and  earth,  xa)  (p^vog  l$v  Ihrurm  roS  X'^^9  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sour  despigfat  and  envy  lodged  in  the 
bosom,  of  that  ever  blessed  Being  above,  whose 
name  is  LOV£,  and  all  whose  dispensations  to  the 
sons  of  ihett  are  but  tiie  dispreadings  and  distended 
radiations  of  his  love,  as  freely  flowing  forth  from 
it  through  the  whole  orb  and  sphere  of  its  creation, 
as  the  bright  light  from  the  suii  in  the  firmament, 
of  whose  benign  influences  we  are  then  only  de- 
prived when  we  hide  and  withdraw  ourselves  from 
them.  We  are  taught  that  the  mild  and  gentle 
breathings  of  the  divine  Spirit  are  moving  up  and 
down  in  the  world  to  produce  life,  and  to  revive 
and  quicken  the  souls  of  men  into  a  feeling  sense 
of  a  blessed  immortally.  This  is  that  mighty 
Spirit  that  wiB,  if  we  comply  with  it,  "  teach  us 

•  John  ^.  37.        t  Ibid  tU.  96.        \  Mitt  xl  28.        ||  Lake  il  14. 
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all  thingSi"*  even  the  hidden  things  of  God ;  mor- 
tify all  the  lusts  of  rebellious  flesh,  and  ^<  seal  us 
up  to  the  day  of  redemption."t  We  are  taught  that 
with  all  holy  boldness  we  may  *'  in  all  places  lift  up 
holy  hands  to  God,  without  wrath  or  doubting/^ 
without   any   sour  thoughts  of  GtMl,   or  fietful 
jealousies,  or  harsh  surmises.    We  can  never  dis- 
trust enough   in   ourselves,    nor   ever   trust  too 
much  in  God.    This  is  the  great  plerophory,  and 
that  full  confidence  whioh  the  gospel  every  ^ere 
seems  to  promote :  and  should  I  run  through  all 
the  arguments  and  solicitations  that  are  there  laid 
down,  to  provoke  us  to  an  entertainment  hereof^ 
I  should  then  run  quite  through  it  from  one  end 
to  another:  it  containing  almost  notiiing  else  in 
the  whole  complex  and  body  of  it,  but  strong  and 
forcible  motives  to  all  ingenuous  addresses  to  God, 
and  the  most  effectual    encouragement  that  may 
be  to  all  cheerful  dependence  on  him,  and  con- 
fident expectation  of  all  assistance  from  him  to 
carry  on  our  poor  endeavours  to  the  achievement 
of  blessedness,   and   that  in  the  most  plain  and 
simple  way   that   may   be,   me  fravde  et  Juco, 
without  any  double  mind  or  mental  reservation ; 
heaven   is  not  acquainted  so  feelingly  with  our 
wicked  arts  and  devices.    But  it  is  very  strange 
that  where  Grod  writes  life  so  plainly  in  fair  capi- 
tal letters,   we   are   so  often  apt  to  read  death; 
that  when  he  tells  us  over   and  over,    that  hell 
and  destruction  aiise  from   ourselves,  that  they 
are  the  workmanship  of  our  own  hands,  we  will 
needs  understand  their  pedigree  to  be  from  hea- 

•  John  »▼.  96.  t  Eph.  Iy.  1^  }  1  Tun.  ii.  8* 
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veil,  and  that  they  were  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  life  and  blessedness.  No,  but  the  gospel  tells 
us  we  are  not  come  to  **  mounts  of  burning, 
nor  unto  '*  blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest, 
&c«*  Certainly  a  lively '  faith  in  this  love  of  God, 
and  a  sober  converse  with  his  goodness  by  a  cor- 
dial entertainment  and  thorough  persuasion  of  it, 
would  warm  and  chafe  our  benumbed  minds,  and 
thaw  our  hearts  frozen  with  self-love  j  it  would 
make  us  melt  and  dissolve  out  of  all  self-consisten- 
cy, and  by  a  free  and  noble  sympathy  with  the  di- 
vine love  to  yield  up  ourselves  to  it,  and  dilate  and 
spread  ourselves  more  fully  in  it  This  would  ban- 
ish away  all  atheism  and  ireful  slavish  superstition; 
it  would  cast  doifn  every  high  thought  and  proud 
imagination  that  swells  within  us  and  exalts  itself 
against  this  sovereign  Deity ;  it  would  free  us  from 
all  those  poor,  sony,  pinching,  and  particular  loves 
that  here  inthral  the  souls  of  men  to  vanity  and 
baseness ;  it  would  lead  us  into  the  true  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God,  filling  our  hearts  once  enlarged 
with  the  sense  of  it  with  a  more  generous  and  uni- 
versal love,  as  unlimited  and  unbounded  as  true 
goodness  itself  is.  Thus  Moses-like  conversing 
with  God  in  the  mount,  and  there  beholding  his 
glory  shining  thus  out  upon  us  in  the  face  of 
Christ,  we  should  be  deriving  a  copy  of  that  eter- 
nal beauly  upon  our  own  souls,  and  our  thirsty  and 
hungry  spirits  would  be  perpetually  sucking  in  a 
true  participation  and  image  of  his  glory.  A  true 
divine  love  would  wing  our  souls,  and  make  them 
take  their  flight  swifUy  towards  heaven  and  immoi^ 

'^  Hcb.  zu.  18. 
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tality.   Could  we  once  be  thoroughly  posBCBsed  and 
mastered  with  a  full  confidence  of  the  divine  lovet 
and  God's  readiness  to  assist  such  fe^le,  languish- 
ing creatures  as  we  are»  in  our  essays  after  heavoi 
and  blessedness,  we  should  then,  finding  ourselves 
borne  up  by  an  eternal  and  almighty  strength,  dare 
to  adventure  courageously  and  confidently  upon 
the  highest  designs  of  happiness,  to  assail  the  kingw 
dom  of  heaven  with  a  holy  gallantry  and  vialenoe, 
to  pursue  a  course  of  well-doing  without  weariness  ; 
knowing  that  our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord,  and  that  wq  shall  receive  our  reward,  if  we 
faint  not :  we  should  work  out  our  salvation  in  the 
most  industrious  manneTt  trusting  in  God  as  one 
ready  to  instil  strength  and  powei  into  all  the  vital 
faculties  of  our  souls ;  we  should  <*  press  towards 
the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Grod 
in  Christ  Jesus,  th^t  we  may  ^prebend  that  &a 
which  also  w^  are  i^ppreheaded  of  Christ  Jesus.'** 
If  we  suffer  not  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  this  co&* 
fidence  and  hope  in  God  9S  ready  to  accomplish 
the,  desires  q£  those  that  seek  afler  him,  we  may 
then  walk  on  strongly  in  the  way  to  heavea  and 
not  be  weary  ^  we  may  run  and  not  fidnt.    And 
th?  more  the  souls  of  men  growin  this  blissful  per- 
manon,  the  more  they  shall  mount  up  like  ea^es 
into  a  dear  heaven^  finding  themselves  rising  high- 
er and  higher  i^bove  all  those  filthy  mists,  those 
clouds  and  tempests  of  a  slavish  fear,  deqiair,  firet* 
fulness  against  God,  pale  jealousies,  wrathful  and 
embittered  thoughts  of  him^  or  any  stragglings  or 
contests  to  get  from  within  the  verge  of  his  power 

»  FhO.  ill.  14. 
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and  onmisciency,   which  would  mantle  up  their 
^Ottls  iu  black  jaod  hooid  night. 

I  mean  not  all  this  while  by  this  holy  boldness^ 
and  confidence,  and  presence  of  mind  in  a  believer's 
converse  with  the  Deity,  that  high  pitch  of  assurance 
that  wafts  the  souls  of  good  men. over  the  Stygian 
lak^e  of  death,  and  brin^  them  to  the  borders  of 
life ;  that  here  puts  them  into  an  actual  possession 
of  bliss,  and  re-estates  and  re-establishes  them  in 
paradise :  not,  that  more  general  acquaintance  which 
we  may  have  with  God's  philanthropy  and  bounty, 
r^ady  to  relieve  with  the  bowels  of  his  tender  com- 
pai^ions  all  those  starving  souls  that  call  upon  him, 
for  surely  he  will  never  do  less  for  fainting  and 
drooping  souls  than  he  doth  for  the  young  ravens 
tl^at  cry  unto  him;  that  converse  which  we  are  . 
provoked  by  the  gospel  to  maintain  with  God's  un- 
eonfined  love,  if  we  understand  it  aright,,  will 
awaken  us  out  of  our  drowsy  lethargy,  and  make 
U9  *'  aak  of  him  the  way  to  Sion  with  our  faces 
thitherward.''*  This  will  be  digging  up  fresh  foun- 
tains for  us  while  we  go  through  the  valley  of  Ba- 
ca, whereby  Tefreshing  our  weary  souls  we  shall 
<<  go  on  from  strength  to  strength  until  we  see  the 
face  of  oui:"  loving  and  ever  to  be  loved,  **  Grod  in 
Sipn.**t    And  so  I  come  to  the  next  particular, 
wJberein  we  shall  further  unfold  how  this  godlike 
righteousness,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  convey- 
ed.to  us  by  faith :  and  that  is  tins. 

Secondly.  Airue  gospeyiuik  n  no  hzjf  or  languid 
Hmgt  but  a  strong  ardent  breathing  Jbr^  and  thirst'^ 
hg  qftevy  divine  grace  and  rig/Ueousness :  it  doth  not 

«  Jcr.  1.  5.  t  Ptal.  fansiv.  7. 
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only  pursue  an  ambitious  project  of  raising  the  soul 
immaturely  to  the  condition  of  a  darling  favourite 
with  heaven,  while  it  is  unripe  for  it,  by  procuring 
a  mere  empty  pardon  of  sin  i  it  desires  not  only  to 
stand  upon  clear  terms  with  heaven  by  procuring 
the  crossing  of  all  the  debt-books  of  our  sins  there ; 
but  it  rather  pursues  after  an  internal  participation  of 
the  divine  nature.  We  often  hear  of  a  saving  faith ; 
and  that,  where  it  is,  is  not  content  to  wait  for  sal* 
vation  till  th^  world  to  come ;  it  is  not  patient  of 
being  an  expectant  in  a  probationership  for  it  until 
this  earthly  body  resigns  up  all  its  worldly  interest, 
that  so  the  soul  might  then  come  into  its  roomi :  no, 
but  it  is  here  perpetually  gasping  aft:er  it,  and  ef- 
fecting it  in  a  way  of  serious  mortiiication  and  self- 
denial  :  it  enlarges  and  dilates  itself  as  much  as 
may  be  according  to  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  di- 
vine love,  that  it  may  comprehend  ^*  the  height  and 
depth,  the  length  and  breadth"  thereof^  and  fill  the 
soul,  where  it  is  seated,  *^  with  all  the  ftilness  of 
God :"  it  breeds  a  strong  and  unsatiable  appetite 
where  it  comes  after  true  goodness.  Were  I  to 
describe  it,  I  should  do  it  no  otherwise  than  in  the 
language  of  the  apostle ;  it  is  that  whereby  *^  we 
live  in  Christ,*'  and  whereby  "  he  lives  in  us  ;*  or, 
in  the  dialect  of  oiu*  Saviour  himself,  something  so 
powerfully  sucking  in  the  precious  influences  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  that  the  soul  where  it  is,  is  continual- 
ly flowing  with  living  waterst  issuing  out  of  itself. 
A  truly  believing  soul,  by  an  ingenuous  afitance  in 
God,  and  an  eager  thirst  after  him,  is  alwa}'s  suds- 
ing from  the  full  breasts  of  the  divine  love ;  thence 

•  G«l.  ii.  90.    *  t  John  ▼ii.  d8. 
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it  will  not  part,  for  there/  and  there  only,  is  its  life 
and  nourishment ;  it  starves  and  faints  away  with 
grief  and  hunger,  whensoever  it  is  pulled  away  from 
thence  j  it  is  perpetually  hanging  upon  the  arms  of 
iimnortal  goodness,  for  there  it  finds  its  great 
strength  lies ;  and,  as  much  as  may  be^  arms  itself 
with  the  mighty  power  of  God,  by  which  it  goes 
forth  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  to  run  that 
race  of  grace  and  holiness  that  leads  to  the  true 
Mysium  of  glory,  and  that  heavenly  Canaan  which 
is  above.  And  whensoever  it  finds  itself  enfeebled 
in  its  difficult  conflict  with  those  fierce  and  furious 
corruptions,  those  tall  sons  of  Anak,  which  arising 
from  our  terrene  and  sensual  affections  do  here  en- 
counter  it  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world;  then 
turning  itself  to  God,  and  putting  itself  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Angel  of  his  presence,  it  finds  itself 
presently  out  of  weakness  to  become  strong,  en»- 
'  bled  *  from  above  to  put  to  flight  those  ^  mighty 
armies  of  the  aliens.  True  faith  (if  you  would 
know  its  rise  and  pedigree)  is  begotten  of  the 
divine  bounty  and  fulness  manifesting  itself  to  the 
spirits  of  men,  and  it  is  conceived  and  brought 
forth  by  a  deep  and  humble  sense  of  self-indigency 
and  poverty.  Faith  arises  out  of  self-examinati(Hi, 
seating  and  placing  itself  in  view  of  the  divine 
plenitude  and  all-sufficiency ;  and  thus  (that  I  may 
borrow  those  words  of  St.  Paul)  "  We  received  the 
sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not 
trust  in  ourselves  but  in  him."*  The  more  this 
sensual,  llrutish,  and  self-central  life  thrives  and 
prospers,  the  more  divine  faith  languisheth ;  and 

•  2  Cot.  u  9. 
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die  more  that  decays,  and  all  sel£»fedii^  adflove, 
and  self-sufficiency  pine  away,  the  more  is  true  faith 
fed  and  nourished,  it  grows  more  vigorous :  and  as 
carnal  life  wastes  and  consumes,  so  the  more  does 
fiuth  suck  in  a  true  divine  and  spiritual  Ufe  iram 
the  true  A^^am)  who  hath  life  in  himsdf,  and  free- 
ly bestows  it  to  all  those  that  heartily  seek  for  it 
When  the  Divinity  united  itself*  to  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  our  Saviour^  he  then  gave  mankind  a 
pledge  and  earnest  of  what  he  would  further  do 
therein,  in  bringing  it  into  as  near  a  conjunction  as 
might  be  with  himself,  and  in  dispensing  and  com- 
municating himself  to  man  in  a  way  as  &r  corres- 
pondent and  agreeable  as  might  be  to  that  first  co- 
py. And  therefore  we  are  told  of  *^  Christ  being 
formed  in  us,"  and  **  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dw^eUing 
in  us ;  of  our  being  made  conformable  to  him,  of 
having  fellowship  with  him,  of  being  as  he  was  in 
this  world,  of  living  in  him  and  his  living  in  us,  of 
dying,  and  rising  again,  and  ascending  with  him 
into  heaven,"  and  the  like:  because  indeed  the 
same  Spirit  that  dwelt  in  him»  extends  itself  in  its 
mighly  virtu^  and  energy  through  all  believing 
souls,  shaping  them  more  and  more  into  a  just  re- 
semblance and  conformity  to  him  as  the  first  copy 
and  pattern :  whence  it  is  that  we  have  so  mimy 
ways  of  unfolding  the  union  between  Christ  and  dtt 
behevers  set  forth  in  the  gospel.  And  all  this  is 
done  for  us  by  degrees,  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
eternal  Spirit,  when  by  a  true  faith  we  deny  our- 
selves and  our  own  wills,  submit  our&ehresin  a  deep 
sense  of  our  own  folly  and  weakness  to  his  wisdom 
and  power,  comply  with  his  will,  and  by  a  holy  af- 
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fiance  in  him,  subordinate  ourselves  to  his  pleasure : 
for  these  are  the  vital  acts  of  a  gospeUfaith. 

And  according  to  this  which  hath  been  said^  I 
suppose  we  may  fairly  gloiss  upon  St  Paul's  dis- 
courses which  so  much  prefer  faith  above  works. 
We  must  not  think  m  agiant-hke  pride  to  scale  the 
waUs  of  heaven  by  our  own  works,  and  by  force 
thereof  to  take  the  strong  fort  of  blessedness^  and 
wrest  the  crown  of  glory  out  of  God's  hands  whe- 
ther he  will  or  no.     We  must  not  think  to  com- 
mence a  suit  in  heaven  for  happiness,  upon  such  a 
poor  and  weak  plea  as  our  own  external  compliance 
with  the  old  law  is.    We  must  not  think  to  deal 
with  God  in  the  method  of  commutative  justice, 
and  to  challenge  eternal  life  as  the  just  reward  of 
our  great  merits,  and  the  hire  due  to  us  for  our  la- 
bour and  toil,  we  have  took  in  God's  vineyard. 
No,  ^*  God  resists  the  proud,  but  gives  grace  to  the 
humble  :"*  it  must  be  a  humble  and  self-denying 
address  of  a  soul  dissolved  into  a  deep  and  piercing 
sense  of  its  own  nothingness  and  unprofitableness, 
that  can  be  capable  of  the  divine  bounty :  "  he 
fills  the  hungry  with  good  things,  but  the  rich  he 
sends  empty  away."t    They  are  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  souls,  always  gasping  after  the  living  springs 
of  divine  grace,  as  the  parched  ground  in  the  de- 
sert doth  for  the  dew  of  heaven,  ready  to  drink 
them  in  by  a  constant  dependance  upon  God; 
souls  that  by  a  living,  watehful,  and  diligent  faith, 
spreading  forth  themselves  in  all  obsequious  rever- 
ence and  love  of  him,  wait  upon  him  ^*  as  the  eyes 
of  a  handmaid  wait  on  the  hand  of  her  mistress  :" 

*  James  !▼.  6.  f  Luke  L  53. 
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these  are  they  that  he  dehghts  to  satiate  with  his 
goodness.  Those  that  being  mastered  by  a  8tr(»ig 
sense  of  their  own  indigency,  their  pinching  and 
pressing  poverty,  aiid  his  all«isu£Scient  fulness,  trust 
in  hini  as  an  almighty  Saviour,  and  in  Ihe  most  ar- 
dent manner  pursue  after  that  perfection  to  wbicli 
his  grace  is  leading  them ;  those  that  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  in  a  bare  performance  of  some  external 
acts  of  righteousness,  or  an  external  observance  of 
a  law  without  them,  but  with  the  most  greedy  and 
fervent  ambition  pursue  after  such  an  acquaintance 
with  his  divine  Spirit  as  may  breathe  an  inward  life 
through  all  the  powers  of  their  souls,  and  b^et  ih 
them  a  vital  form  and  soul  of  divine  goodness. 
These  are  the  spiritual  seed  of  faithful  Abraham, 
the  sons  of  the  free-woman  and  heirs  of  the  pro- 
mises, to  whom  all  are  made  '*  Yea  and  Amen  in 
Christ  Jesus."*  These  are  they  which  shall  abide 
in  the  house  for  ever,  when  the  sons  of  the  bond- 
woman, those  that  are  only  Arabian  prosel3rte8, 
shall  be  cast  out. 

•  2  Cor.  i.  5KX 
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CHAP.   VII. 

An  appendix  to  thejbregding  imxmnef  Haw  the  whole  hutmut 
and  underlakmg  rfChmt  it  emnenUg  available  both  togioefiUl 
rcUrf  andeaee  to  our  minde  and  hearts,  and  aUo  to  encourage  us 
to  godliness  or  a  godlike  righteousness, .briefly  represented  in  sun^ 
dry  particulars. 

f  OR  the  further  illustration  of  some  things  espe^ 
cially  in  the  latter  part  of  this  discourse,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  in  some  particulars,  which  might  easily  be 
enlarged,  to  show.  How  the  undertaking  qf  Christ, 
that  great  object  of  faith,  is  greatly  advantageous 
and  (wailabk  to  the  giving  fijtU  relief  and  ease  to  our 
minds  and  hearts,  and  also  to  the  encouraging  us  to 
godliness,  or  a  true  godUke  righteousness. 

In  the  general  therefore  we  may  consider,  That 
full  and  evident  assurance  is  given  hereby  to  the 
world,  that  God  doth  indeed  '<  seek  the  saving  of 
that  which  is  lost;''*  and  men  are  no  longer  to 
make  any  doubt  or  scruple  of  it.  Now  what  can 
we  imagine  more  available  to  carry  on  a  design  of 
godliness,  and  to  rouse  dull  and  languid  souls  to 
an  effectual  minding  of  their  own  salvation,  than 
to  have  this  news  sounding  in  their  ears  by  men 
that,  at  the  first  promulgation  thereof,  durst  tell 
them  roundly  in  the  name  of  Grod,  that  God  re- 
quired  them  every  where  to  repent,  for  that  his 
kingdom  of  grace  was  now  apparent ;  and  that 
he  was  not  only  willing,  but  it  was  his  gracious 
design  to  save  and  recover  lost  sinners  who  had 
forsaken  his  goodness  ? 

*  Luke  III'  10. 
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Particiilarly,  that  the  whole  business  of  Christ 
is  very  advantageous  for  this  purpose,  and  highly 
accommodate  thereto,  may  appear  thus : 

1.  We  are  fully  assured  that  God  hath  this  fore- 
mentioned  design  upon  lost  men,  because  here  is 
one  (viz.  Christ)  that  partakes  every  way  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  whom  the  Divinity  magnifies  itself , 
and  carries  through  this  world  in  human  infirmi- 
ties and  sufierings  to  eternal  gloiy:  a  clear  ma- 
nifestation to  the  world  that  God  had  not  cast  off 
human  nature,  but  had  a  real  mind  to  exalt  and 
dignify  it  again. 

2.  The  way  into  the  holy  of  holies  or  to  eternal 
happiness  is  laid  as  open  as  may  be  by  Christ,  in  his 
doctrine,  life,  and  death :  in  all  which  we  may  see 
with  open  face  what  human  nature  may  attain  to^ 
and  how  it  may  by  humility,  self-denial,  divine 
love,  and  a  Christ-like  life,  rise  above  all  visible 
heavens  into  a  state  of  immortal  glory  and  bliss. 

3.  Here  is  a  manifestation  of  love  given,  enough 
to  thaw  all  the  ic3mess  of  men's  hearts  which  self- 
love  had  quite  frozen  up :  for  here  is  one  who,  in 
human  nature  most  heartily  every  where  denying 
himself,  is  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  at  last  gives  up  his  life  for  the  same 
purpose  i  and  that  according  to  the  good  will  and 
pleasure  of  that  eternal  love  which  "  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave*'  this  beloved  and  "  his  only 
begotton  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."* 

4.  Whereas  every  penitent  sinner  carries  a  sense 
of  guilt  upon  his  own  conscience,  is  apt  to  shrink 

*  John  ill.  16. 
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vnih  cold  chill  fears  of  ofiended  majesty,  and  to 
dread  the  thoughts  of  violated  justice :   he  is  as- 
sured  that  Christ  hath  laid  down  his  life,  and 
thereby  made  propitiation  and  atonement  for  sin; 
that  he  hath  laid  down  his  life  for  the  redemption 
of  him ;  and  so  in  Christ  **  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins/'* 
Thus  may  the  hearts  of  all  penitents,  troubled  at 
first  with  a  sense  of  their  own  guilt,  be  quieted,  and 
fuUy  established  in  a  Uving  faith  and  hope  in  an 
eternal  goodness ;  seeing  how  their  sins  are  remitted 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  who  came  to  die  for 
them  and  save  them,  and  through  his  blood  they 
may  have  free  access  unto  God. 
.   5.  Seeing  sin  and  guilt  are  apt  continually  to  be- 
get a  jealousy  of  God's  majesty  and  greatness,  from 
whom  the  sinner  finds  himself  at  a  vast  distance,  he 
is  made  acquainted  with  a  mediator,  through  whom 
he  may  address  himself  to  God,  without  this  jea- 
lousy or  doubting ;  for  that  this  mediator  likewise 
is  one  of  human  nature,  that  is  highly  beloved  and 
accepted  of  God,  he  having  so  highly  pleased  God 
by  performing  his  will  in  all  things.     Certainly  it 
is  very  decorous  and  much  for  the  ease  of  a  peni- 
tent's mind,  (as  it  makes  also  for  the  disparagement 
of  sin)  that  our  addresses  to  God  should  be  through 
a  mediator.     The  Platonists  wisely  observed  that 
between  the  pure  Divinity  and  impure  sinners  as 
there  is  no  union,  so  no  commimion :  it  is  very 
agreeable  every  way  and  upon  all  accounts,  that 
they  who  in  themselves  are  altogether  unworthy  and 
under  demerit,  should  come  to  God  by  a  mediator. 

•  Eplu- 1  7. 
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Thus  the  Scripture  eveiy  where  seems  to  repre* 
sent  and  hold  forth  Christ  in  the  forenamed  parti'^ 
culars,  without  descending  Into  niceties  and  subtiU 
ties,  such  as  the  schoohnen  and  others  from  them 
have  troubled  the  world  with,  in  a  very  full  and 
ample  mamier,  that  so  the  minds  of  true  believers^ 
that  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  purpose  of  God 
for  their  own  eternal  peace,  might  in  dl  cases  find 
something  in  Christ  for  their  relief,  and  make  use 
of  him,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  encourage  and  help 
on  godliness  :  for  by  this  whole  undertaking  of 
Christ  manifested  in  the  gospel,  God  would  have 
to  be  understood  full  relief  of  mind  and  ease  of  con- 
science, as  also  all  encouragement  to  godliness,  and 
disparagement  of  sin.  And  indeed  the  whole  bu- 
siness  of  Christ  is  the  greatest  blow  to  sin  that  may 
be ;  for  the  world  is  taught  hereby,  that  there  is  no 
sinning  upon  cheap  and  easy  terms  :  men  may  see 
that  Grod  will  not  return  so  easily  into  favour  widi 
sinners ;  but  he  will  have  his  righteousness  acknow- 
ledged, and  likewise  their  own  demerit  And  this 
acknowledgment  he  is  once  indeed  pleased  to  ac- 
cept of  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour :  yet  if  men 
will  not  now  turn  to  him,  and  accept  his  favour,  they 
must  know  that  there  is  no  other  sacrifice  for  sin. 

By  these  particulars  upon  which  we  have  briefly 
touched,  to  name  no  more,  it  may  appear,  that 
when  we  look  into  the  gospel,  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  hath  done,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God,  every  thing  for  us  that  may  truly 
relieve  our  minds,  and  encourage  us  to  godliness,  a 
godlike  righteousness  far  exceeding  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
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DItCOTSBBD  nf  A  DISCOITMS  UFON 

Matt.  xix.  20,  21. 

^^  y^*i*V  ^oAw  'o*^  ^^o  ^*h  -^^  '^^'^  <^fcM5<  Aotw  liept  from  m^  youth 
Mp  !  what  lack  I  yet  f  Jena  udth  «tUo  Aim,  If  thou  vnU  be  perfect^  p>  and  tett 
that  thou  hatty  and  gioe  it  to  the  pooTf  and  thou  ahalt  have  iretuure  m  heaven  i 
^md  come  andJhUoto  Mtf. 


CHAP.  I. 

A  general  account  ixf  men't  mistakes  about  reKgUm,  Men  are  no 
where  more  lasof  and  sluggish,  and  more  apt  to  delude  themselves, 
than  in  matters  of  religion.  The  religion  of  most  men  is  but  an 
image  and  resemblance  of  their  onn  fancies.  The  method  pro- 
pmnded  for  discoursing  upon  those  words  in  St,  Matthew. 
1.  To  discover  some  of  the  folse  mistakes  and  notions  ahoul  reli^ 
gion.  2.  To  discover  the  reason  of  these  mistakes.  A  brief 
explication  of  the  words. 

As  there  is  no  kind  of  excellency  more  generally 
pretended  to  than  religion,  so  there  is  none  less 
known,  or  wherein  men  are  more  apt  to  delude  them- 
selves. Every  one  is  ready  to  lay  claim,  and  to  plead 
a  right  in  it ;  like  the  bat  in  the  Jewish  fable,  that 
pretended  the  light  was  her's,  and  complained  of 
the  unjust  detainment  thereof  from  her ;  but  few 

3  B 
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there  are  that  understand  the  true  worth  and  pre- 
ciousness  of  it    There  are  some  common  notions 
and  a  natural  instinct  of  devotion  seated  in  the 
minds  of  men,  which  are  ever  and  anon  roving 
after  religion ;  and  as  they  casually  and  fortuitously  ^ 
start  up  any  models  and  ideas  of  it,  they  are  pre- 
sently prone  to  believe  themselves  to  have  found 
out  this  only  pearl  of  price  :  the  religion  of  most 
men  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  such  a  strain 
and  scheme  of  thoughts  and  actions,  as  their  natu- 
ral propensions,  swayed  by  nothing  else  but  an  in- 
bred belief  of  a  Deity,  accidentally  run  into ;  no- 
thing else  but  an  image  and  resemblance  of  their 
own  fancies  which  are  ever  busy  in  painting  out 
themselves ;    which  is  the  reason  why  there  are  as 
many  shapes  and  features  of  religion  painted  forth 
in  the  minds  of  men,  as  there  are  various  shapes  of 
faces  and  fancies.     Thus  men  are  wont  to  fashion 
and    delineate    their   religion  to  themselves  in  a 
strange  and  uncouth  manner,  as  the  inuiginations 
of  men  in  their  dreams  are  wont  to  represent  mon- 
strous and  hideous  shapes  of  things,  that  appear  no 
where  else  but  there.    And  though  some  may  seem 
to  themselves  to  have  ascended  up  above  this  low 
r^on,  this  vulgar  state  of  religion ;  yet  I  doubt 
they  may  still  be  wrapped  up  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, they  may  still  be  but  in  a  middle  region,  like 
wandering  meteors  that  have  not  yet  shaken  off 
that  gross  and  earthly  nature,  which  will  at  last 
force  them  again  downwards.    There  may  be  some 
who  inay  arrive  at  that  book-skill  and  learning  in 
divine  mysteries,  that  with  a  Pharisaical  pride  look- 
ing down  upon  the  rude  and  vulgar  sort  of  men, 
may  say,  "  This  people  that  knows  not  the  law  are 
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cursed  ;''*  who  themselves  yet  converse  only  with 
an  airy  ghost  and  shadow  of  religion :  though  the 
light  of  divine  truth  may  seem  to  shine  upon  them, 
yet  by  reason  of  their  dark  and  opacous  hearts,  it 
shines  not  into  them :  they  may,  like  this  dark  and 
dull  earth,  be  superficially  guilded,  and  warmed 
too,  with  its  beams,  and  yet  the  impressions  thereof 
do  not  pierce  quite  through  them.  There  may  be 
niany  fair  semblances  of  religion  where  the  sub- 
stance and  power  of  it  is  not  We  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  discover  some  of  them  which  may  seem 
most  specious,  and  with  which  the  weak  understand- 
ings of  men,  which  are  no  where  more  lazy  and 
sluggish  than  in  matters  of  religion,  are  most  apt 
to  be  deluded ;  and  then  discover  the  reason  of 
tliese  mistakes. 

Eot  which  purpose  we  have  made  choice  of  these 
words,  wherein  we  find  a  young  Pharisee  banning 
to  swell  with  a  vain  conceit  of  his  good  estate  to- 
wards Gk>d,  looking  upon  himself  as  being  already 
upon  the  borders  of  perfection,  having  from  his 
youth  up  kept  on  a  constant  course  in  the  way  of 
God's  commandments ;  he  could  not  now  be  many 
miles  from. the  land  of  Canaan,  if  he  were  not  al- 
ready passed  over  Jordan  ;  he  thought  himself  to 
be  already  in  a  state  of  perfection,  or  at  least  with- 
in sight  of  it :  and  therefore  making  account  he 
was  as  lovely  in  our  Saviour's  eyes  as  he  was  in  his 
own,  asks  him,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?** 

For  the  understanding  of  which  we  must  know 
tile  Jews  were  wont  to  distinguish  righteous  men 
into  two  sorts,  cd^Rts?  and  ornaa  CD^pnof  to  which  this 

*  John  vii.  49. 
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query  of  his  seems  to  refer,  as  if  he  had  said*  Hav* 
ing  kept  all  God's  commandments,  sure  my  good 
deeds  cannot  only  overbalance  my  evil,  no,  but 
they  rather  fill  both  the  scales  of  the  divine  ba- 
lance ;  I  have  no  evil  deeds  to  weigh  against  them : 
what  therefore  can  I  want  of  the  end  and  scope  of 
the  divine  law,  which  is  to  make  men  perfect,  seeing 
I  have  guided  my  whole  life  from  my  youth  up  by 
the  precepts  ot  it?  To  which  our  Saviour  replies ; 
'<  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure 
in  heaven:  and  come  and  follow  me.''  Whidi 
words  I  can  neither  think  to  be  spoken  as  consiSum 
per^cthnis  in  the  papal  sense,  nor  yet  only  as  apar- 
ticular  and  special  precept ;  but  rather  by  way  of 
conviction :  so  that  the  full  sense  and  importance 
of  our  Saviour's  speech  seems  to  be  this,  ms.  A 
mere  conformity  of  the  outward  man  to  the  law  of 
Grod  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  to  eternal  life ; 
but  the  inward  man  also  must  deeply  receive  in  the 
stamp  and  impression  of  the  divine  law,  so  as  to  be 
made  like  to  God.  True  perfection  is  not  consist- 
ent with  any  terrene  loves  or  worldly  affections : 
this  mundane  life  and  spirit  which  acts  so  strongly 
and  impetuously  in  this  lower  world,  must  be  cru- 
cified :  the  soul  must  be  wholly  dissolved  from  this 
earthy  body  in  which  it  is  so  deeply  immersed, 
while  it  endeavours  to  enlarge  its  sorry  tabernacle 
upon  this  material  globe,  and  by  a  holy  abstraction 
from  all  things  that  pinion  it  to  mortality,  withdraw 
itself  and  retire  into  a  divine  solitude.  If  thou 
therefore  wert  in  a  state  of  perfection,  thou  would- 
est  be  able  at  the  first  call  from  God  to  resign  up 
aU  interest  here  below,  to  quit  all  claim,  and  to  dis- 
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pose  of  thyself  and  all  worldly  enjoyments  acccH'd- 
ing  to  his  pleasure,  without  any  reluctancy;  "  and 
come  and  follow  me.*'  And  this  I  think  was  the 
true  scope  of  our  Saviour^s  answer ;  which  proved 
a  real  demonstration,  as  it  appears  in  the  sequel  of 
the  story,  that  this  confident  Pharisee  had  not  yet 
attained  to  those  mortified  afibctions  which  are  re- 
quisite in  all  the  candidates  of  true  blessedness ; 
but  only  cheated  his  own  soul  with  a  bare  external 
appearance  of  religion,  which  was  not  truly  seated 
in  his  heart :  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  are  ready 
upon  as  slight  grounds,  and  with  as  much  confidence, 
to  take  up  his  query,  "  What  lack  1  yet  ?** 

We  shall  therefore  in  the  first  place,  according  to 
what  we  promised,  inquire  into  some  of  those  false 
pretences  which  men  are  apt  to  make  to  happiness, 
and  show  in  four  particulars  how  religion  is  mis- 
taken. 


CHAP.  11. 


An  account  of  men's  mutaket  about  religion  in  Jour  particulars. 
1.  A  partial  obedience  to  some  particular  precepts.  The  false 
spirit  qf  rdigion  spends  itself  in  some  particulars,  is  confined, 
is  ooerswatfed  by  some  prevailing  lust.  Men  of  this  spirit  may 
by  some  book-skUl,  and  a  zeal  about  the  externals  of  religion, 
lose  the  sense  of  their  own  guiltiness,  and  of  their  deficiencies 
in  the  essentials  of  godliness,  and  fancy  themselves  nearly  related 
to  God.  Where  the  true  spirit  of  religion  is  it  informs  and  ac' 
iuates  the  whole  man,  it  will  not  be  confined,  but  will  be  absolute 
within  us,  and  not  suffer  any  corrupt  interest  to  grow  by  it» 

JL  WEJirst  is,  A  partial  obedience  to  some  particular 
precepts  qfGod*s  law.     That  arrogant  Pharisee  who 
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could  lift  up  a  bold  face  to  heaven,  and  thank  God 
he  was  no  extortionet»  nor  unjust»  nor  guilty  of  any 
publican-sins,  found  it  easy  to  persuade  himself 
that  God  justified  him  as  much  as  he  did  himself. 

It  was  a  vulgar  rule  given  by  the  Jewish  doctors, 
which  I  fear  too  many  Uve  by,  *  That  men  should 
single  out  some  one  commandment  out  of  God's 
law,  and  therein  especially  exercise  themselves,  that 
so  they  might  make  God  their  fiiepd  by  that,  lest 
in  others  they  should  too  much  displease  him/ 
Thus  men  are  content  &x<^iiy,  to  pay  God  their 
decimiBf  and  septimee  of  their  lives  too,  if  need  be, 
so  that  they  may  without  feaf  of  sacrilege,  c»:  pur* 
loiniiig,  as  they  suppose,  from  him,  enjoy  all  the 
rest  to  themselves :  but  they  are  not  willing  to  con- 
secrate their  whole  Uves  to  him,  tiiey  are  afraid  lest 
religion  should  encroach  too  much  upon  them,  and 
too  busily  invade  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  as 
their  selfish  spirit  calls  them. 

There  are  such  who  perhaps  think  themselves 
willing  that  God  should  have  his  due,  providing 
that  he  also  let  them  enjoy  their  own  without  any 
let  or  molestation ;  but  they  are  very  jealous  lest 
he  should  encroach  too  much  upon  them,  and  are 
careful  to  maintain  a  meum  and  hojon  with  heaven 
itself,  and  to  set  bounds  to  God's  prerogative  over 
them,  lest  it  should  swell  too  much,  and  grow  too 
mighty  for  them  to  maintain  their  own  privileges 
under  it  They  would  fain  understand  themselves 
to  be  free-bom  under  the  dominion  of  God  himself, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  yidd 
obedience  to  any  such  laws  of  his  as  their  own  pri- 
vate  seditious  lusts  and  passions  will  not  suffer  them 
to  give  their  consent  unto. 


« « 
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Thtf  e  are  such  who  parsuade  themselves  ihey 
are  well  affected  to  God,  and  willing  to  obey  his 
commandments^  but  yet  think  they  must  not  be 
uncivil  to  the  world ;  nor  so  base  and  cowardly  as 
not  to  maintain  their  own  credit  and  reputation, 
with  a  due  revei^e  upon  those  that  seem  to  impair 
it ;  CHT  so  much  forget  themsdves^  as  not  to  c^n^ly 
with  the  guise  and  fashion  cf  this  world  so  far  as  it 
may  make  for  thdr  own  emoliunent  or  pr^e^rment 
Such  as  these,  that  are  no  fast  friends  to  rdigion, 
can  easily  find  some  postern  door  to  sUp  out  by  in- 
to this  world :  and  while  they  either  do  some  con- 
atant  homage  to  heaven  in  the  exercise  and  per- 
formance of  some  duties  of  religion,  or  abstain  from 
such  vices  as  the  common  opinions  of  men  brand 
with  infamy,  or  can  fancy  themselves  to  be  marked 
out  with  some  of  those  characters  which  they  have 
learned  from  books  or  pulpit  discourses  to  be  the 
notes  of  God's  children  and  justified  persons  $  they 
grow  big  with  self-concdt,  and  can  easily  find  out 
some  handsome  piece  of  sophistry  and  cunning  to- 
pic to  delude  themselves  by,  in  indulging  some  be- 
loved lust  or  other :  they  can  sometimes  beat  down 
the  price  of  other  men's  religion,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  own ;  or  it  may  be  by  a  burning  and 
fiery  zeal  against  the  opinions  and  deportments  of 
others  that  are  not  of  their  own  sect,  they  may 
lose  the  sense  of  all  their  own  guiltiness.  The 
disciples  themselves  had  almost  forgotten  the  mild 
and  gentle  spirit  of  religion,  when  in  an  overhasly 
heat,  they  called  for  fire  down  from  heaven  upon 
those  whom  they  deemed  their  master's  enemies. 

Sometimes  a  partial  spirit  in  religion,  that  spends 
itself  only  in  some  particulars,  mistakes  the  fair 
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complexions  of  good  nature  for  the  true  face  of  vir- 
tue i  atid  a  good  bodily  temperament  will  serve  it» 
as  a  flattering  glass,  to  bestow  beauty  upon  a  de- 
formed and  misshapen  mind,  that  it  may  seem  vir- 
tuous. But  it  is  not  a  true  spirit  of  region,  what^ 
soever  those  wanton  wits  may  call  it,  that  is  thus 
particular  and  confined.  No,  that  is  of  a  subtile 
and  working  nature,  it  will  be  searching  through 
the  whole  man,  and  leave  nothing  uninformed  by 
itself:'  as  it  is  with  the  soul  that  runs  through  all 
the  portions  of  matter  and  every  member  of  the 
body.  Sin  and  grace  cannot  lodge  together,  they 
cannot  divide  and  share  out  between  them  two 
several  dominions  in  one  soul. 

What  is  commonly  said  of  truth  in  general,  we 
may  say  more  especially  of  true  goodness,  magna 
estj  et  prcpvalebit :  it  will  lodge  in  the  souls  of  men, 
like  that  mighty,  though  gentle,  heat  which  is  en- 
tertained in  the  heart,  that  alwap  dispenseth  warm 
blood  and  spirits  to  all  the  members  in  the  body : 
it  will  not  suffer  any  other  in^terest  to  grow  by  it : 
it  will  be  so  absolute  as  to  swallow  up  all  our  car- 
nal freedom,  and  crush  down  all  our  fleshly  liberty : 
as  Moses'  serpent  did  eat  up  all  the  serpents  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians,  so  will  it  devour  all  that  vi- 
perous brood  of  iniquity,  which  our  magical  self- 
will  by  her  witchcrail  and  enchantments  begets 
within  us:  like  a  strong  and  vehement  flame  with- 
in us,  it  will  not  only  singe  the  hair,  or  scorch 
and  blister  the  skin^  but  it  will  go  on  to  consume 
this  whole  body  of  .death:  it  is  compared  by  our 
Saviour  to  leaven  that  will  ferment  the  whole  mass 
in  which  it  is  wrapped  up :  it  will  enter  into  us  like 
the  refiner's  fire,  and  the  fuller's  soap:  like  the 
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Angel  of  God's  presence  that  he  promised  to  send 
along  with  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  to  Canaan, 
it  will  not  pardon  our  iniquities,  nor  indulge  any 
darling  lust  whatsoever :  it  will  narrowly  pry  into 
all  our  actions,  and  be  spying  out  all  lliose  back 
ways  and  doors  whereby  sin  and  vice  may  enter.  • 
That  religion  that  runs  out  only  in  particulari- 
ties, and  is  overswayed  by  th^  prevaiHng  power  of 
any  lust,  is  but  only  a  dead  carcass,  and  not  indeed 
that  true  living  religion  which  comes  from  heaven, 
and  which  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  confined ;  that 
will  not  indent  .with  us,  or  article  upon  our  terms 
and  conditions,  but  Sampson-like  will  break  all 
those  bonds,  with  which  our  fleshly  and  harlot-like 
wills  would  tie  it,  and  become  every  way  absolute 
within  us.  And  so  I  pass  to  the  second  thing 
wherein  men  are  apt  to  delude  themselves  in  taking 
an  estimate  of  their  own  religion,  m. 


CHAP.  m. 

The  second  mistake  about  religion^  viz.  A  mere  oompUance  of  the 
outward  man  tmih  the  law  of  God.  True  religion  seats  itself  in 
the  centre  of  men's  souls,  and  Jirst  brings  the  inward  man  into 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God:  the  superfUnal  religion  intermeddles 
chiefy  with  the  circumference  and  outside  of  men  ;  or  rests  in 
an  outward  abstaining  from  some  sins.  Of  speculative,  and  the 
most  close  and  spiritual,  wickedness  within.  How  apt  men  are 
to  sink  all  rdigum  into  opinions  and  extemaljbrms. 

2.  A  mere  compliance  qf  the  outward  man  with  the 
law  qfGo(L    There  is  an  o  l|(v  and  an  o  huf  AvO^tg 

3C 
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fJiat  phUo^p^^y  hat|i  acjpxowhdgpd  9s  well  as  pur 
Chnslijm  divinity :  and  wl^en  religion  se^ts  itself  in 
^he  cpf]i|are  of  men's  nppls,  it  fu^ts  ^ev§  mo3t  strongr 
ly  upon  t})e  v^tal  powers  of  it,  an^  0rst  brings  the 
ipw^rd  m^  into  a  true  ^d  cheerful  obedience  to 
the  Uw  of  God,  before  all  the  p(edi<icms  ^^^  reh^- 
Uot|s  iBQtiviss  qf  the  external  i^  animal  man  he 
quit^  subdued*  Qut  a  super^cial  religion  many 
tiiqf;s  intenneddlpQ  pnly  with  the  drcumfarenee 
%pd  outside  pf  men>  it  only  lodges  in  the  suburbs 
^nd  storms  the  outworks,  but  enters  not  the  main 
fprt  of  men's  souls,  which  i^  strongly  defended  by 
inward  pridf,  self-will,  particular  and  mundane 
loves,  fretting  and  self*consuming  envy,  popularity 
and  vain-glory,  and  such  other  piental  vices,  that 
when  Ibey  are  beaten  out  of  the  visible  behaviours 
wd  conversations  of  men  by  divine  threats  or  pro- 
mises, which  may  be  too  potent  to  be  controlled, 
retreat  and  secure  themselves  here  as  in  a  strong 
castle.  Tliere  may  be  many  who  dare  not  pursue 
revenge,  and  yet  are  not  willing  to  forgive  injuries; 
who  dare  not  murder  their  enemy,  that  yet  cannot 
love  him ;  who  dare  not  seek  for  preferment  by 
bribery,  who  yet  are  not  mortified  to  these  and 
many  other  mun4ane  and  base-bom  p^ect^on^: 
they  arp  not  wiUipg  that  the  divine  prerogative 
should  extend  itself  beyond  the  outward  man,  and 
that  religion  should  be  too  busy  with  their  inward 
thoughts  and  passions :  if  they  may  not  by  proud 
boasting  set  off  their  own  sony  commodities  upon 
the  public  ^tfige,  an^  thpre  yp^d  QUt  their  own  pane- 
gyrics ;  yet  they  will  inwardly  applaud  themselves, 
and  commit  wanton  dalliance  with  their  own  parts 
and  perfections ;  and  not  feeling  the  mighty  power 
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of  BBj  higher  good,  tibey  will  endestvbur  to  Jjrdsenre 
m  unhallowed  totaesthesy  aiid  feeling  sense  of 
themselves ;  and  by  U  sullen  melancholy  stoicism, 
Irhen  religion  wofuld  deprive  aind  berfeay^  them  of 
tiie  sinfiil  glory  ^nd  {>}elisures  of  this  outward  world, 
they  then  rietite  and  shrink  theriiseltes  up  into  a 
centre  of  tfaetr  own,  they  coU^t  and  contract  them- 
selves into  themselves.    Thus  when  this  low  life  of 
inen's  souls  is  chased  out  of  the  external  vices  and 
vanities  of  this  World  by  the  chastisements  of  their 
own  consciences,  or  many  times  by  bodily  oppres- 
sions, it  presently  retires  Into  itself,  and  by  a  self- 
feeling  b^ins  more  to  grasps  and  dearly  embrace  it- 
self*   When  these  external  loves  begin  to  be  starv-  ^ 
td  and  cooled,  yet  men  may  then  fall  into  love  with 
and  courting  of  themselves  by  afrogancy,  self-con- 
fidence and  dependence,  self-ltpplause  and  gratula- 
tions,  admiration  of  their  oWri  perfections ;  and  so 
feed  that  dying  life  of  theirs  with  this  speculative 
wantonness,  that  it  may  as  Strongly  express  itself 
within  them,  as  before  it  did  without  themselves. 
Men  may  by  inward  braving  of  themselves  sacrile- 
gioudy  steal  God's  glory  from  him,  and  erect  a  self- 
supremacy  within,  exerting  itself  in  seli-will  and 
particular  loves,  and  so  become  co^rivals  with  God 
for  the  drown  of  blessedness  and  self-sufficiency,  as 
I  doubt  many  of  the  Stoics  endeavoured  with  a 
gianUike  ambition  to  do. 

But  alas,  I  doubt  we  gerierally  arrive  not  to  this 
pitch  of  reUgion,  to  deny  the  world,  and  all  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  this  largely  extended  train  of 
vanity ;  but  we  easily  content  ourselves  with  some 
external  forms  of  religion.  We  are  too  apt  to  look 
at  a  garish  dress  and  attire  of  religion,  or  to  be  en- 
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amoured  rather  with  some  more  spedousand  seem- 
mgly  spiritual  forms,  than  with  the  true  spirit  and 
power  of  godliness  and  religion  itself.  We  are  more 
taken  commonly  with  the  several  new  fashions  that 
the  luxuriant  fancies  of  men  are  apt  to  contrive  for 
it,  than  with  the  real  power  and  simplicity  thereof : 
and  while  we  think  ourselves  to  be  growing  in  our 
knowledge,  and  moving  on  towards  a  state  of  per- 
fection, we  do  but  turn  up  and  down  from  one  kind 
of  form  to  another  i  we  are  as  apt  still  to  draw  it 
down  into  as  low,  worldly,  and  mundane  rites  and 
ordinances,  as  ever  it  was  before  our  Saviour  made 
that  glorious  reformation  therein,  which  took  away 
these  material  crutches  made  up  of  carnal  observ- 
ances, upon  which  earthly  minds  so  much  lean,  and 
are  fain  to  underprop  their  religion  with,  which  else 
would  tumble  down  and  fall  to  nothing :  except  we 
can  cast  it  into  such  a  certain  set  of  duties  and 
system  of  opinions,  that  we  may  see  it  altogether 
from  one  end  to  another,  we  are  afraid  lest  it  should 
become  too  abstruse  a  thing  and  vanish  away  from 
us. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  to  speak  against 
those  duties  and  ordinances  which  are  necessary 
means  appointed  by  God  to  promote  us  in  the  ways 
of  piety :  but  I  fear  we  are  too  apt  to  sink  all  our 
religion  into  these,  and  so  to  embody  it,  that  we 
may  as  it  were  touch  and  feel  it,  because  we  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  high  and  spiritual  nature 
of  it,  which  is  too  subtile  for  gross  and  carnal  minds 
to  converse  with,  I  fear  our  vulgar  sort  of  Chris- 
tians are  wont  so  to  look  upon  such  kind  of  models 
of  divinity  and  religious  performances,  which  were 
intended  to  help  our  dull  minds  to  a  more  lively 
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sense  of  God  and  true  goodness,  as  those  things 
that  claim  the  whole  of  their  religion  :  and  there- 
fore are  too  apt  to  think  themselves  absolved  from 
it,  except  at  some  solemn  times  of  more  especial 
addresses  to  God  ;  and  that  this  wedding  garment 
of  holy  thoughts  and  divine  affections  is  not  for 
every  day's  wearing,  but  only  then  to  be  put  on 
when  we  come  to  the  marriage-feast  and  festivals  of 
heaven :  as  if  religion  were  fast  locked  and  bound 
np  in  some  sacred  solemnities,  and  so  incarcerated 
and  incorporated  into  some  divine  mysteries,  as  the 
superstitious  heathen  of  old  thought,  that  it  might 
not  stir  abroad  and  wander  too  far  out  of  these  hal- 
lowed cloisters,  and  grow  too  busy  with  us  in  our 
secular  employments.     We  have  learned  to  distin- 
guish too  subtily  I  doubt  in  our  lives  aird  conver- 
sations inter  sacrum  et  prqfanvm^  our  religious  ap- 
proaches to  God  and  our  worldly  affidrs.     I  know 
our  conversation  and  demeanour  in  this  world  is 
not,  nor  can  well  be,  all  of  a  piece,  and  there  will 
be  several  degrees  of  sanctity  in  the  lives  of  the 
best  men,  as  there  were  once  in  the  land  of  Canaan  : 
but  yet  I  think  a  good  man  should  always  find  him- 
self upon  holy  ground,  and  never  depart  so  far  into 
the  affitirs  of  this  life,  as  to  be  without  either  the 
call  or  compass  of  reUgion ;  he  should  always  think 
wheresoever  he  is,  etiam  ibi  Dii  sunt^  that  God  and 
the  blessed  angels  are  there,  with  whom  he  should 
converse  in  a  way  of  purity.    We  must  not  think 
that  religion  serves,  to  paint  our  faces,  to  reform 
our  looks,  or  only  to  inform  our  heads,  or  instruct 
and  tune  our  tongues ;   no,  nor  only  to  tie  our 
hands,  and  make  our  outward  man  more  demure, 
and  bring  our  bodies  and  bodily  actions  into  a  bet- 
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ter  decoram :  but  ite  main  biiainess  is  to{wirgeaiid 
veform  our  hearts  and  all  the  illicit  actions  and  mo- 
tions thereof.  And  so  I  come  to  a  third  particular 
wherein  we  are  apt  to  ntisjudge  ourselves  in  mstten 
of  religion* 


mam 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  third  tmstake  about  religion,  viz.  A  constrained  and  Jorced 
obedience  to  God^s  commandments.  The  religion  ofmam^  (some 
cf  whom  nnndd  seem  most  abhorrent  from  superstitiofi)  is  nolUng 
else  but  superstilkm  proper^  so  caUed.  False  rel^iomsts, 
hiwing  no  inward  sense  rf  the  diuine  goodness^  amnot  Imly  law 
Ood,  yet  their  sour  and  dreadful  apprehensions  of  God  compd 
them  to  serve  km.  A  dovish  spirit  in  religion  may  beverypfxh 
digal  in  such  kind  of  serving  God  as  doth  not  pinch  their  cor- 
ruptions  ;  but  in  the  great  and  weightier  matters  of  rdigion,  in 
such  things  as  prefuSce  their  beloved  huts,  it  is  very  needy  and 
9paring.  This  servilespirii  has  low  and  Man  thoughts  cfGadi 
but  a  high  ofAiion  of  its  outward  services,  as  conceiting  that  by 
such  cheap  things  God  is  gra^fied  and  becomes  indebted  to  U, 
The  different  effects  qf  love  and  dovish  Jear  in  the  truly,  and  in 
ihefrdsely,  religious. 

3.  Another  particular  wherein  fnen  inistAke 
religion,  is,  A  constrained  and  forced  obedience  to 
God^s  commandments.  That  which  many  men 
(amongst  whom  some  would  seem  to  be  most  ab- 
horrent from  superstition)  call  their  religion,  is  in-^ 
deed  nothing  else  but  a  iuothuibOfloj^  that  I  may 
use  the  word  in  its  ancient  and  proper  sense,  as  it 

*  See  the  IVact  of  Superstition. 
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imports  *  such  aa  apprpheosion  of  God  as  rendsri 
him  grievous  to  men,  and  so  destrojs  all  fi^ee  and 
cheerful  converse  with  him,  and  begets  instead 
(hereof  a  forced  and  dry  devotion,  void  of  inward 
life  and  love/  Those  servile  spirits  which  are  not 
acquainted  with  God  and  his  goodness,  may  be  so 
haunted  by  the  frightful  thoughts  of  a  Deity,  as  to 
scare  and  terrify  them  into  some  worship  and  ob- 
servance of  him*  They  are  apt  to  look  upon  him 
as  one  clothed  with  austerity,  or,  as  the  Epicurean 
poet  hath  too  truly  painted  out  their  thoughts,  as  a 
saatis  daminus,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  un^t>- 
fitable  servant  in  the  gospel,  <'a  hard  master/' 
and  therefcMTe  they  think  something  must  be  done 
to  please  him,  and  to  mitigate  his  severity  towards 
themt  and  though  th^  cannot  truly  love  him, 
having  no  Inward  sense  of  his  loveliness,  yet  they 
cannot  but  serve  him  so  &r  as  ihese  rigorous  ap- 
prehensions lie  upon  them }  though  notwithstand- 
ing such  as  these  are  very  apt  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  may  pacify  him  and  purchase  his 
favour  with  some  cheap  services,  as  if  heaven  itself 
could  become  guilly  of  bribery,  and  an  immutable 
justice  be  flattered  into  partialily  and  respect  of 
persons.  Because  they  are  not  acquainted  with 
God,  and  know  him  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  .there^ 
fbre  they  are  ready  to  paint  him  forth  to  themselves 
in  their  own  shape :  and  because  they  themselves 
are  fiill  of  peevishness  and  self-will,  arbitrarily  im- 
posing and  prescribing  to  others  without  sufficient 
e^dence  of  reason,  and  are  easily  enticed  by  flat- 
teries ;  they  are  apt  to  represent  the  Divinity  also 
to  themselves  in  the  same  form,  and  think  they 
view  the  true  portraiture  and  draught  of  their  own 
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genius  in  it ;  and  therefore,  that  they  might  please 
this  angry  ddty  of  their  own  making,  they  care 
not  sometimes  to  be  lavish  in  such  a  kind  of  ser- 
vice of  him  as  doth  not  much  pinch  tiheir  own  ov- 
ruptions ;  nay,  and  it  may  be  too,  will  seem  to  part 
with  them  sometimes,  and  give  them  a  weeping 
&rewell,  if  God  and  their  own  awakened  cdo- 
sdences  seem  to  £rown  upon  them;  thoi^  all 
their  obedience  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the 
compulsions  and  necessities  which  their  own .  sour 
and  dreadful  apprehensicms  of  Grod  lay  iqion 
them :  and  therefore  in  those  things  which  more 
nearly  touch  their  own  beloved  lusts,  they  will  be 
as  scant  and  sparing  as  may  be  i  here  they  will 
be  as  strict  with  God  as  may  be,  that  he  may 
have  no  more  than  his  due,  as  they  think,  like 
that  unprofitable  servant  in  the  gospel,  that,  be- 
cause his  master  was  *'  an  austere  man,  reaping 
where  he  had  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  he 
had  not  scattered,''*  was  content  and  willing  he 
should  have  his  own  again,  but  would  not  suffer 
him  to  have  any  more. 

This  servile  spirit  in  religion  is  always  illiberal 
and  needy  in  the  magnatia  legis^  the  great  and 
weightier  matters  of  religion,  and  here  weighs  out 
obedience  by  drachms  and  scruples :  it  never  finds 
itself  more  shrivelled  and  shrunk  up,  than  when  it 
is  to  converse  with  God ;  like  those  creatures  that 
are  generated  of  slime  and  mud,  the  more  the 
summer  sun  shines  upon  them,  and  the  nearer  it 
comes  to  them,  the  more  is  all  their  vital  strength 
dried  up  and  spent  away :  their  dreadful  thoughts 

'^  Matt.  XXT.  24. 
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of  God^  like  a  cold  eastern  wind,  blasts  all  their 
Uossoming  affections,  and  nips  them  in  the  bud : 
these  exhaust  their  native  vigour,  and  make  tlmn 
weak  and  sluggish  in  all  their  motions  toward  God. 
Their  religion  is  rather  a  prison  or  a  piece  of 
penance  to  them,  than  any  voluntaiy  and  free  com- 
pliance of  their  souls  with  the  divine  will :  and  yet 
because  they  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  dety, 
they  think,  when  the  evening  comes,  they  ought 
to  be  more  liberally  rewarded ;  such  slavish  spirits 
being  ever  apt  inwardly  to  conceit  that  heaven  re- 
ceives some  emolument  or  other  by  ^their  hard  la- 
bours, and  so  becomes  indebted  to  them,  because 
they  see  no  true  gain  and  comfort  accruing  from 
them  to  their  own  souls ;  and  so  becanse  they  do 
God's  work  and  not  their  own,  they  think  they 
may  reasonably  expect  a  fair  compensati<m,  as 
having  been  profitable  to  him.  And  this,  I  doubt, 
was  the  first  and  vulgar  foundation  of  merit:  though 
now  the  world  is  ashamed  to  own  it. 

But  alas,  such  an  ungodUke  religion  as  this  can 
never  be  owned  by  God :  the  bond-woman  and  her 
soQ  must  be  cast  out  The  spirit  of  true  religion 
is  of  a  more  free,  noble,  ingenuous,  and  generous 
nature,  arising  out  of  the  warm  beams  of  the  di- 
vine love  which  first  hatched  it  and  brought  it  forth, 
and  therefore  is  it  afterwards  perpetually  bathmg 
itself  in  that  sweetest  love  that  first  begot  it,  and  is 
always  refreshed  and  nourished  by  it  This  '<  love 
casteth  out  fear,  fear  which  hath  torment  in  it,'** 
and  is  therefore  more  apt  to  chase  away  souls  ^once 
wounded  with  it  from  God,  rather  than  allure  them 


•  1  Jolm  ir.  18. 
3D 
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to  God.    Such  fear  of  God  always  carries  in  it  a 
secret  antipathy  against  him,  as  being  'kurfj^p  ztu 
^ika^sgoPf  as  Plutarch  speaks,  '  one  that  is  so  trou- 
blesome^ that  there  is  no  quiet  or  peaceable  living 
with  him/    Whereas  love,  by  a  strong  sympathy, 
draws  the  souls  of  men,  when  it  hath  once  laid  hold 
upon  them  by  its  powerful  insinuation,  into  the  near- 
est conjunction  that  may  be  with  the  Divinity ;  it 
thaws  all  those  frozen  affections  which  a  slavish  fear 
had  congealed  and  locked  up,  and  makes  the  soul 
most  cheerful,  free,  and  nobly  resolved  in  all  its 
motions  after  God.     It  was  well  observed  of  old 
by   Pythagoras,   ^iXriffroi    ymfM^tt   t^  rovg  diow 
|3ad/^oiTs;,  *  we  are  never  so  well  as  when  we  ap- 
proach to  God }'  when,  in  a  way  of  religion,  we 
make  our  addresses  to  God,  then  are  our  souls  most 
cheerful.     True  religion  and  an  inward  acquaint- 
ance witii  God,  discovers  nothing  in  him  but  pure 
and  sincere  goodness,  nothing  that  might  breed 
the  least  distaste  or  disaffection,  or  cany  in  it  any 
semblance  of  displeasingness ;  and  therefore  the 
souls  of  good  ihen  are  never  pinching  and  sparing 
in  their  affections :  then  the  torrent  is  most  full 
and  swells  highest,  when  it  empties  itself  into  this 
unbounded  ocean  of  the  Divine  Being.  This  makes 
all  the  commandments  of  God  light  and  easy,  and 
far  from  being  grievous.    There  needs  no  law  to 
compel  a  mind,  acted  by  the  true  spirit  of  divine 
love,  to  serve  God  or  to  comply  with  his  will.*    It 
is  the  choice  of  such  a  soul  to  endeavour  to  con- 
form itself  to  him,  and  draw  from  him,  as  much  as 
may  be,  an  imitation  of  that  goodness  and  per- 

*  Quis  legem  det  cmantibuB  ?  major  lex  amor  est  tibi.  Boeiius,  JJb,  IIL 
de  ConsoL  Fhilos. 
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fection  which  it  finds  in  him.  Such  a  Christian 
does  not  therefore  obey  his  commands  only  because 
it  is  God's  will  he  should  do  so,  but  because  he 
sees  the  law  of  God  to  be  truly  perfect,  as  David 
speaks  :*  his  nature  being  reconciled  to  God,  finds 
it  all  '<  holy,  just,  and  good,''t  as  St.  Paul  speaks, 
and  such  a  thing  as  his  soul  loves,  *y  sweeter  than 
the  honey  or  the  honey-comb  ;*'  and  he  makes  it 
"  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God,'*  as 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  did.  And  so  I  pass  to  the 
fourth  and  last  particular,  wherein  religion  is  some- 
times mistaken. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  fotitih  and  last  muiake  about  rdigion,  W/ien  a  mere  m^* 
chanical  and  artificial  reUgian  is  taken  for  that  which  is  a  true 
impression  of  heaven  upon  the  souls  of  men,  and  which  moves 
like  a  new  nature.  How  religion  is  hy  some  made  a  piece  of 
art,  and  how  there  may  he  specious  and  plausible  imitations  of 
the  internals  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the  externals.  The 
method  and  power  of  fancy  in  contriving  such  artificial  imita* 
tions.  How  apt  men  are  in  these  to  deceive  both  themselves  and 
others.  The  difference  between  those  that  are  governed  in  their 
religion  by  fancy,  and  those  that  are  actuated  by  the  divine 
Spirit  and  in  whom  religion  is  a  living  form.  That  true  reli^ 
gioH  is  no  art,  but  a  new  nature.  Religion  discovers  itself  best 
in  a  serene  and  clear  temper  of  mind,  in  deep  humility,  meek* 
ness,  self'denial,  universal  lave  of  God  and  all  true  goodness, 

JL  HE  fourth  and  last  particular  wherein  men  mis- 
judge themselves,  is^  When  a  mere  mechanical  and 
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artificicd  reUgkm  is  taken  for  that  which  is  a  true  n 
pression  of  heaven  tqnm  the  souis  qf  men,  4md  which 
mcives  like  mi  inward  nature.  True  religion  mil  not 
stoop  to  rules  of  art>  nor  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  compass  thereof:  no»  where  it  is,  we  may  ay 
out  with  the  Greek  philosopher^  itrri  rtg  6soc  Mor* 
God  hath  there  kindled,  as  it  were,  his  oym  life, 
which  will  move  and  act  only  according  to  the  laws 
g£  heaven.  But  there  are  some  mechanical  Chris- 
tians that  can  frame  and  fashion  out  religion  so 
cunningly  in  their  own  souls,  by  that  book^akill  they 
have  got  of  it,  that  it  may  many  times  deceive 
themselves,  as  if  it  were  a  true  living  thing.  We 
often  hear  that  mere  pretenders  to  religion  may  go 
as  far  in  all  the  external  acts  of  it,  as  those  that  are 
best  acquainted  with  it :  I  doubt  not  also  but  many 
times  there  may  be  artificial  imitations^  drawn  of 
that  which  only  lives  in  the  souls  of  good  men,  by 
the  powerful  and  wily  magic  of  exalted  &acies ;  as 
we  read  of  some  artificers  that  have  made  such  im* 
ages  of  living  creatures,  wherein  they  have  not  only 
drawn  forth  the  outward  shape,  but  seem  almost  to 
have  copied  out  the  life  also  in  them.  Men  may 
make  an  imitation  as  well  of  those  things  which  we 
call  the  internals  of  religion,  as  of  the  externals. 
There  may  be  a 'semblance  of  inward  joy  in  God, 
of  love  to  him  and  his  precepts,  of  dependance 
upon  him,  and  a  filial  reverence  of  him ;  which  by 
the  contrivance  and  power  of  fancy  may  be  repre- 
sented in  a  masque  upon  the  stage  of  the  animal 
part  of  a  man's  souL  Tliose  Christians  that  fetdi 
all  their  religion  from  pious  books  and  discoui-ses, 
hearing  of  such  and  such  signs  of  grace  and  evi- 
dences of  salvation,  and  being  taugiit.  to  believe 
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th^  must  get  those,  that  so  tfaej  may  go  to  hea>- 
ven;  may  presently  begin  to  set  themselves  to 
iporky  and  in  an  apish  imitation  cause  their  animal 
powers  and  passions  to  rquresent  all  these ;  and 
faacy  being  well  acquainted  with  all  those  aeveral 
affections  in  the  soul,  that  at  any  time  express 
themselves  towards  outward  things,  may,  by  the 
power  it  hath  over  the  passions,  call  them  all  forth 
in  the  same  mode  and  fashion,  and  then  conjoin 
with  them  some  thoughts  of  God  and  divine  things^ 
which  may  serve,  thus  put  together,  fin*  a  hand- 
some artifice  of  religion,  wherein  these  mechanics 
may  much  applaud  tfaemsehres. 

I  doubt  not  but  there  may  be  such,  who,  to  gain 
credit  ¥rith  themselves,  and  that  glorious  name  of 
being  the  children  of  God,  though  they  know 
nothing  more  <^  it  but  that  it  is  a  title  that 
sounds  well,  would  use  their  best  skill  to  appear 
such  to  themselves,  so  qualified  and  moulded  as 
they  are  told  they  must  be.  And  as  many  times 
credit  and  reputation  among  men  may  make  them 
polish  the  ruggedness  of  their  outward  man ;  so  to 
gain  their  own  good  opinion,  and  a  reputation  with 
their  own  consciences  which  look  more  inwardly, 
they  may  also  endeavour  to  make  their  inward  man 
look  at  sometimes  more  smooth  and  comely  :  and 
it  is  no  hard  matter  for  such  chameleonJike  Chris- 
tians to  turn  even  their  insides  into  whatsoever  hue 
and  colour  shall  best  please  them,  and  then,  Nar- 
cissus-like,  to  fall  in  love  with  themselves :  a  strong 
and  nimble  fancy  having  such  command  over  the 
animal  spirits,  that  it  can  send  them  forth  in  fidl 
troops  which  way  soever  it  pleaseth,  and  by  their 
aid  call  forth  and  raise  any  kixul  of  passion  it  listetb. 
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and  when  it  listeth  allay  it  again,  as  the  poets  say 
iBolus  can  do  with  the  winds.     As  they  say  of  the 
force  of  imagination,  that  vis  imaginativa  signat 
fcetum  ;  so  imagination  may  stamp  any  idea  that  it 
finds  within  itself  upon  the  passions,  and  turn  them 
as  it  pleases  to  what  seal  it  will  set  upon  them,  and 
mould  them  into  any  likeness ;  and  a  man  looking 
down  and  taking  a  view  of  the  plot,  as  it  is  acted 
upon  the  stage  of  the  animal  powers,  may  like  and 
approve  it  as  a  true  platform  of  religion.     Thus 
may  they  easily  deceive  themselves,  and  think  tlidr 
religion  to  be  some  mighty  thing  within  them,  that 
runs  quite  through  them,  and  makes  all  tliese  trans- 
formations within  them ;  whereas  the  rise  and  mo- 
tion of  it  may  be  all  in  the  animal  and  sensitive 
powers  of  the  soul ;  and  a  wise  observer  of  it  may 
see  whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goes :  it  being 
indeed  a  thing  which  is  "  from  the  earth,  earthy," 
and  not  like  that  true  spirit  of 'regeneration  which 
comes  from  heaven,  and  begets  a  divine  life  in  the 
souls  of  good  men,  and  is  not  under  the  command 
of  any  such  chai'ms  as  these  are,  neither  will  it 
move  according  to  those  laws^  and  times,  and  mea- 
sures, that  we  please  to  set  to  it :  but  we  shall  find 
it  manifesting  its  mighty  supremacy  over  the  high- 
est powers  of  our  souls.     Whereas  we  may  tnily 
say  of  all  mechanics  in  religion,  and  our  mimical 
Christians,  that  they  are  not  so  much  actuated  and 
informed  by  their  religion,  as  they  inform  that ;  the 
power  of  their  own  imagination  deriving  that  force 
to  it  which  bears  it  up,  and  guides  all  its  motions 
and  operations*     And  therefore  they  themselves 
having  the  power  over  it,  can  new  mould  it  as 
themselves  please,  according  to  any  new  pattern 
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which  shall  like  them  better  than  the  former :  they 
can  furnish  this  domestic  scene  of  theirs  with  any 
kind  of  matter  which  the  histoiy  of  other  men's 
religion  may  afford  them  j  and  if  need  be,  act  over 
all  the  experiences  of  that  sect  of  men  to  which 
they  most  addict  themselves,  so  to  the  life,  that 
they  may  seem  to  themselves  as  well  experienced 
Christians  as  any  others ;  and  so,  it  may  be,  soar 
so  aloft  in  self-conceit,  as  if  they  had  already  made 
their  nests  amongst  the  stars,  and  had  viewed  their 
own  mansion  in  heaven.  What  was  observed  by 
the  stoic  concerning  the  vulgar  sort  of  men,  o  j3/o^ 
v^okn^l^igf  may  as  truly  be  said  of  this  $ort  of  Chris- 
tians, their  life  is  nothing  else  but  a  strong  energy 
of  fancy  and  opinion. 

But  besides,  lest  their  religion  might  too  grossly 
discover  itself  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of  art, 
there  may  be  sometimes  such  extraordinary  motions 
stirred  up  within  them,  which  may  prevent  aU  their 
own  thoughts,  that  they  may  seem  to  be  a  true 
operation  of  the  divine  life ;  when  yet  all  this  is 
nothing  else  but  the  energy  of  their  own  self-love, 
touched  with  some  fleshly  apprehensions  of  divine 
things,  and  excited  by  them.    There  are  such  things 
in  our  Christian  religion  that,  when  a  carnal  and 
unhallowed  mind  takes  the  chair  and  gets  the  ex- 
pounding of  them,  may  seem  very  delicious  to  the 
fleshly  appetites  of  men :  some  doctrines  and  notions 
of  free  grace  and  justification ;  the  magnificent  titles 
of  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven ;  ever-flowing 
streams  of  joy  and  pleasure  in  which  blessed  souls 
shall  swim  to  all  eternity ;  a  glorious  paradise  in 
the  world  to  come,  always  springing  up  with  well- 
scented  and  fragrant  beauties  j  a  New  Jerusalem 
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paved  with  gold  and  bespangled  with  stars,  com- 
prehending in  its  vast  circuit  such  numberless  va* 
rieties,  that  a  busy  curiosity  may  spend  itself  about 
to  all  eternity.     I  doubt  not  but  that  sometimes  the 
most  fleshly  and  earthly  men,  that  fly  their  ambi- 
tion to  the  pomp  of  this  world,  may  be  so  ravished 
with  the  conceits  of  such  things  as  these,  that  they 
may  seem  to  be  made  partakers  of  **  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come  ;"•  I  doubt  not  but  that  they 
may  be  as  much  exalted  with  them,  as  the  souls  of 
crazed  and  distracted  persons  seem  to  be  some- 
times, when  their  fancies  play  with  those  quick  and 
nimble  spirits  which  a  distempered  frame  o£  body, 
and  unnatural  heat  in  their  heads  beget   within 
them.     Thus  may  these  blazing  comets  rise  up 
above  the  moon,  and  climb  higher  than  the  sun ; 
which  yet,  because  they  have  no  solid  consistency 
of  their  own,  and  are  of  a  base  and  earthly  ally, 
will  soon  vanish  and  fall  down  again,  being  only 
borne  up  by  an  external  force.     They  may  seem  to 
themselves  to  have  attained  higher  than  those  noble 
Christians  that  are  gently  moved  by  the  natural 
force  of  true  goodness ;  they  may  seem  to  be  pie- 
niores  Deo  than  those  that  are  really  informed  and 
actuated  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  do  move  on 
steadily  and  constantly  in  the  way  towards  heaven ; 
as  the  seed  that  was  sown  in  the  thorny  ground, 
grew  up  and  lengthened  out  its  blade  faster  than 
that  which  was  sown  in  the  good  and  fruitful  soil. 
And  as  the  motions  of  our  sense,  fancy,  and  pas^ 
sions,  while  our  souls  are  in  this  mortal  condition 
sunk  down  deeply  into  the  body,  are  many  times 

•  Heb.  vi.  5. 
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more  vigorous  tod  make  stronger  ioKpressions  upoh 
us  tban  thoa&  of  the  higher;  powers  jof.  the  soul, 
which  are  xnore  suhtUe  aijid  xemote  j&oin;these  nubst 
and  .wimaLi  perceptions ;   that  devotion  which  is 
ib^e., seated  may.  seem  to  have  more  eneicg7.aiid 
life  in  it  than  that  ^«hiich  genjtly,  and  witb.a  mox^ 
delicate  kind  of  touch,  spreads  itself  upon  the  un- 
derstanding, and  from  thence  mildly  derives  itself 
through  our  wills  and  affections.    But  howsoever 
the  former  may  be  more  boisterous  for  a  time,  yet 
this  is  of  a  more  consistent,  spermatical,  and  thriv- 
ing nature :  for  that  proceeding  indeed  from  no- 
thing else  but  a  sensual  and  fleshly  apprehension  of 
God  and  true  happiness,  is  but  of  a  flitting  and 
fading  nature ;  and  as  the  sensible  powers  and  fa* 
culties  grow  more  languid,  or  the  sun  of  divine 
light  shines  more  brightly  upon  us,  tliese  earthly 
devotions  like  our  culinary  fires  will  abate  their 
heat  and  fervour.     But  a  true  celestial  warmth  will 
never  be  extinguished,  because  it  is  of  an  immortal 
nature ;  and  being  once  seated  vitally  in  the  souls 
of  men,  it  will  regulate  and  order  all  the  motions 
of  it  in  anlue  manner,  as  the  natural  heat  radicated 
in  the  hearts  of  living  creatures  hath  the  dominion 
and  economy  of  the  whole  body  under  it,  and  sends 
forth  warm,  blood  and  spirits  and  vital  nourishment 
to  every  part  and  member  of  it.    True  religion  is 
no  piece  of  artifice ;  it  is  no  boiling  up  of  our  ima* 
ginative  powers,  nor  the  glowing  heats  of  passion ; 
though  these  are  too  often  mistaken  for  it,  when  in 
our  jugglings  in  religion  we  cast  a  mist  before  our 
own  eyes:  but  it  is  a  new  nature  informing  the 
souls  of  men ;  it  is  a  godlike  frame  of  spirit,  dis- 
covering itself  most  of  all  in  serene  and  clear  mnids, 

3  £ 
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in  deqp  humility,  meekness,  self-denial,  universal 
love  of  God  and  all  true  goodness,  without  partial- 
ity and  without  hypocrisy ;  whereby  we  are  taught 
to  know  Grod,  and  knowing  him  to  love  him,  and 
conform  ourselves,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  all  that 
perfection  which  shines  forth  in  him. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


XN  this  whole  book  of  the  Proverbs  we  find  Solo- 
mon, one  of  the  eldest  sons  of  wisdom,  always 
standing  up   and  calling  her  blessed:    his  heart 
was  both  enlarged  and  filled  with  the  pure  influ- 
ences  of  her   beams,   and   therefore  was  perpe- 
tually adoring  that   sun   which  gave  him  light 
^*  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children  ;*  though 
the  brats  of  darkness  and  children  of  folly  see 
no  beauty  nor  comeliness  in  her,  that  they  should 
desire  her,    as  they' said  of  Christ.t      Tsg  avifwii 
yiyoiro  t6ig  fJiaj  l^am'ofjifboig ;  that  mind  which  is  not 
touched  with  an  inward  sense  of  divine  wisdom, 
cannot  estimate  the  true  worth  of  it     But  when 
wisdom  once   displays  its  own  excellencies  and 
glories  in  a  purified  soul,   it  is  entertained  there 
with  the  greatest  love  and  dehght,  and  receives 

•  Luke  viL  95.  f  Isiu  Uii  2. 
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its  own  image  reflected  back  to  itself  in  sweetest 
returns  of  love  and  praise.  We  have  a  clear 
manifestation  of  this  sacred  S3rmpathy  in  Solo- 
mon, whom  we  may  not  unfitly  call  sapientuB  or^ 
ganunii  an  instrument  which  wisdom  herself  had 
tuned  to  play  her  divine  lessons  upon:  his  words 
were  *  YSD  '*T3?7  every  where  full  of  divine  sweet- 
ness matched  with  strength  and  beauty,  xdhsif  Muf 
ixfifng  hior  or,  as  himself  phraseth  it,  <<  like  ap- 
ples of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. "t  The  mind  of 
a  proverb  is  to  utter  wisdom  in  a  mystery,  as 
the  apostle  sometimes  speaks,  and  to  wrap  up 
divine  truth  in  a  kind  of  enigmatical  way,  though 
in  vulgar  expressions.  Which  method  of  deliver-  * 
ing  divine  doctrine  (not  to  mention  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  philosophers)  we  find  frequently  pur- 
sued in  the  holy  Scripture,  thereby  both  opening 
and  hiding  at  once  the  truth  which  is  offered  to  us. 
A  proverb  or  parable  being  once  unfolded,  by  rea- 
son of  its  affinity  with  the  fancy,  the  more  sweetly 
insinuates  itself  into  that,  and  is  from  thence,  with 
the  greater  advantage,  transmitted  to  the  under- 
standing. In  this  state  we  are  not  able  to  behold 
tinith  in  its  o\ni  native  beauty  and  lustre ;  but 
while  we  are  vailed  with  mortality,  truth  must  vail 
itself  too,  that  it  may  the  more  freely  converse  with 
us.  St.  Austin  hath  well  assigned  the  reason  why 
we  are  so  much  delighted  with  metaphors,  allego- 
ries, &c.  because  they  are  so  much  proportioned  to 
our  senses,  with  which  our  reason  hath  contracted 
an  intimacy  and  familiarity.  And  therefore  God 
to  accommodate  his  truth  to  our  weak  capacities, 

•  Ecdea^  zil  la  f  Fn>Y.  xzv    11. 
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does  as  it  were  embody  it  in  earthly  expressions ; 
according  to  that  ancient  maxim  of  the  Cabalists^ 
Lumen  supemum  mmqtuxm  descendit  sine  indumento  ; 
agreeable  to  which  is  that  of  Dionysius  Areop.  not 
seldom  quoted  by  the  schoolmen,  Impossibile  est 
nobis  aUter  lacere  radium  diimunij  nisi  varietate  sa- 
crorum  velaminum  circumvelatum.  His  words  in  the 
Greek  are  these,  wSi  iwarov  iri^g  fifiSv  ixAdfjitypou 

Thus  n\uch  by  way  of  preface  or  introduction  to 
these  words,  being  one  of  Solomon's  excellent  pro- 
verbs, viz.  "  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise." 
Without  any  mincing  or  mangling  of  the  words,  or 
running  out  into  any  critical  curiosities  about  them, 
I  shall  from  these  words  take  occasion  to  set  forth 
the  nobleness  and  generous  spirit  of  true  religion,  * 
which  I  suppose  to  be  meant  here  by  "  the  way  of 
life."  The  word  rCjV'O)  here  rendered  abovCf  may 
signify  that  which  is  divine  and  heavenly,  high  and 
excellent,  as  the  word  a^of  does  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, r^g  avo^  xTJiasofg^  Phil.  iii.  14*.  r A  dm  ^opsiri. 
Col.  iii.  2.  St.  Austin  supposeth  the  things  of  reli- 
gion to  be  meant  by  the  ra  aW,  supernal  for  this 
reason,  quod  merito  exceUenticB  longi  superant  res 
terrenas.  And  in  this  sense  I  shall  consider  it,  my 
purpose  being  from  hence  to  discourse  of  the  ex- 
cellent  and  noble  spirit  of  true  religion,  whether  it 
be  taken  in  abstractor  as  it  is  in  itself ;  or  in  concreto^ 
as  it  becomes  an  inward  form  and  soul  to  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  good  men  ;  and  this  in  opposition  to 
that  low  and  base-bom  spirit  of  irreligion,  which  is 

*  In  Lib.  De  Coelest.  Hicrar.  cap.  1. 
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perpetually  sinking  fix>in  God^  till  it  couches  to  the 
yeiy  centre  of  misery,  n^Q  ^\H^  .f  the  Ipwecmost 
neu*         .  \    4  •  t  <  \  ..>.'« 

.    In  discoursing  upon  this  argument^  I  shall  ob» 
serve  this  method  ;  vix.  I  shall  consider  the  exoeU 
lency  and  nobleness  of  true  religion,   •      . 
!•  !ln.ita.rifie  and  cmginal. 

2.  In  its  nf^ure  and  essence. 

3.  In  its  properties  and  operations. 

4.  In  its  progress. 

5.  In  its  term  and  end. 


CHAP.  I. 


1.  7%e  nobleness  of  religion  in  regard  of  its  original  and  foun- 
tain :  it  comes  from  heaven  and  moves  towards  heaven  again. 
God  the  first  excdtency  and  primitive  perfection.  All  perfedions 
and  excellencies  in  a«y  kind  are  tobemeasured  bjf  tk^ approach 
0,  and  participation  of,  the  first  perfection,  Rdigion  <Ae 
greatest  participation  of  God :  none  capable  of  this  divine  com- 
munication  but  the  highest  of  created  beings:  and  consequenify 
religion  is  the  greatest  excellency.  A  tfvofild  fovntain  in  God 
whence  rdigion  finos,  viz.  1.  His  nature.  2.  His  wiU.  Qf 
truthy  natural  and  revealed.  Of  an  outward  amtinward  reve* 
lotion  of  Gttf  #  will 

W^fi  begin  with  the jffr^/,  viz.  True  religion  is  a 
noble  thing  in  its  rise  and  original^  and  in  regard  of 
its  descent  True  religion  derives  its  pedigree  from 
heaven,  is  ^^dourrfifAa  roS  ovptvov-  it  comes  from  heaven, 
and  constantly  moves  toward  heaven  again :  it  is  a 
beam  from  God,  as  "  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
is  from  above,  and  comes  down  from  the  Father  of 
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lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning/'*  as  St  James  speaks.    God  is  the  first 
truth  and  primitive  goodness :    true  religion  is  a 
vigorous  efflux  and  emanation  of  both  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  and  therefore  is  called  "  a  participa^ 
tion  of  the  divine  nature/'t    Indeed  God  hath 
copied  out  himself  in  all  created  being,  having  no 
other  pattern  to  frame  any  thing  by  but  his  own 
essence;    so  that  all  created  being  is  umbraHUs 
simiUtudo  entis  increatif  and  is,  by  some  stamp  or 
other  of  God  upon  it,  at  least  remotely  allied  to 
him  :  but  true  religion  is  such  a  communication  of 
the  Divinity,  as  none  but  the  highest  of  created 
beings  are  capable  of.     On  the  other  side,  sin  and 
wickedness  is  of  the  basest  and  lowest  original,  as 
being  nothing  else  but  a  perfect  degeneration  from 
God  and  those  eternal  rules  of  goodness  which  are 
derived    from   him.     Religion  i9  a  heaven-bom 
thing,  the  seed  of  God  in  the  spirits  of  men,  where- 
by they  are  formed  to  a  similitude  and  likeness  of 
himself.     A  true  Christian  is  every  way  of  a  most 
noble  extraction,  of  a  heavenly  and  divine  pedigree, 
being  born  ApcJ^p  <'  from  above,''1:  as  St.  John  ex- 
presseth  it     The  line  of  all  earthly  nobility,  if  it 
were  followed  to  the  beginning,  would  lead  to 
Adam,  where  all  the  lines  of  descent  meet  in  one ; 
and  the  root  of  all  extractions  would  be  found 
planted  in  nothing  else  but  Adamah,  red  earth  :|| 
but  a  Christian  derives  his  line  from  Christ,  who  is 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  "  the  shining  forth 
of  his  glory,  and  the  character  of  his  person," 
as  he  is  styled,  Heb.  i.  S.     We  may  truly  say  of 
Christ  and  Christians,  as  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  said 

•  Jtmm  i.  17.  -     f  2  Pet.  i.  4.       |  John  iii.  31.         I  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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of  Gideon's  brethren,  **  As  he  is,  so  are  diey  (sis 
oofding  to  their  capacity,)  each  one  resembUng  the 
children  of  a  king/'*  Titles  of  worldly  honour 
in  heaven's  heraldry  are  but  only  tituU  nonunaIe$  / 
but  titles  of  divine  dignity  signify  some  real  thing; 
some  real  and  divine  communications  to  tlie  qpirits 
and  minds  o£  men.  All  perfections  and  excdlen* 
cies  in  any  kind  are  to  be  measured  by  their  q^ 
proach  to  that  primitive  perfection  of  all,  God  him- 
self; and  therefore  participation  of  the  divine  natuiie 
cannot  but  entitle  a  Christian  to  the  highest  d^^ 
of  dignity :  ^*  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Fathff  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God."t 

Tlius  much  for  a  more  general  discovery  of  the 
nobleness  of  religion  as  to  its  fountain  and  origimd: 
we  may  further  and  more  particularly  take  notice 
of  this  in  reference  to  .that  twofold  fountain  in  God, 
from  whence  all  true  religion  flows  and  issues  forth, 
viz.  1.  His  inmutable  nature.    2.  His  will. 

1.  The  immutable  nature  (^  God*  Erom  thence 
arise  ajil  those  eternal  rules  of  truth  and  goodness 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  which 
God  at  the  first  creation  fended  up  in  the  soul  of 
man.  These  we  may  call  the  truths  of  natural  in- 
scription }  understanding  hereby  either  those  fun- 
damental principles  of  truth  which  reason  by  a 
naked  intuition  may  behold  in  God^  or  those  ne- 
cessary corollaries  and  deductions  that  may  be 
drawn  from  thrice.  I  cannot  ttunk  it  so  proper  to 
say,  that  God  ought  infinitely  to  be  loved  because 
he  commands  it»  as  because  he  is  indeed  an  infinite 
and  unchangeable  goodness.    God  hath  stamped  a 

•  Jadgei  TiU.  18.  f  1  John  Ul  1. 
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copy  of  his  own  archetypal  loveliness  upon  the 
8011I9  that  man  by  reflecting  into  himself  might  be* 
bold  there  the  glory  of  God,  intra  $e  videre  Deum^ 
see  within  his  soul  all  those  ideas  of  truth  wMch 
eoncem  the  nature  and  essence  of  Ood,  by  rea#- 
son  of  its  own  resemblance  of  God;  and  so  beget 
within  himself  the  most  free  and  generous  motions 
of  love  to  God.  Reason  in  man  being  hsmen  de 
hamne^  a  light  flowing  from  the  fountain  and  Father 
of  lights,  and  being,  as  TuUy  pbraseth  it,  parHdpa^ 
ia  simiUtudo  raihnis  (ttemee  (as  the  law  of  nature^ 
tjbe  fifMg  ygoMTTo^  the  law  written  in  man's  heart,  is 
participatio  kgis  cetertUB  in  rationaU  creaturd)  it  was 
to  enable  man  to  work  out  of  himself  all  those  no- 
tions of  God  which  are  the  true  groundwork  of 
Icwe  and  obedience  to  God,  and  conformity  to  him : 
and  in  moulding  the  inwaid  man  into  the  greatest 
conformity  to  the  nature  of  God  was  the  perfection 
and  eflScacy  of  the  retigion  of  nature.  But  since 
man's  fiill  from  God,  the  inward  virtue  and  vigour 
of  re^on  is  much  abated,  the  soul  having  suffered 
a  tfTfgtppv^^,  as  Flato  speaks,  a  deftuvium  pennarum : 
those  principles  of  divine  truth  which  were  first 
engraven  upon  man's  heart  with  tihie  finger  of  God, 
are  now,  as  the  characteiB  of  some  ancient  monu- 
ments, less  dear  and  Ic^le  than  at  first  And 
therefore,  besides  the  truth  of  natural  inscripti<xi, 

2.  God  hath  provided  the  truth  of  divine  reve- 
lation, which  issues  forth  from  his  own  free  will, 
and  clearly  discovers  the  way  of  our  return  to  God, 
from  whom  we  are  fallen.  And  this  truth,  with 
the  effects  and  productions  of  it  in  the  minds  of 
men,  the  Scripture  is  wont  to  set  foiih  under  the 
name  of  graces  as  proceeding  merely  from  the  free 
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bounty  and  overflowings  of  the  divine  love.  Of 
this  revealed  will  is  that  of  the  i^ostle  to  be  under* 
stood,  ra  roS  Qtov  otfiug  oldiy,  '*  None  hath  known 
the  things  of  God  ;"*  oviikf  none,  neither  angel  nor 
man,  could  know  the  mind  of  God,  could  unlock  the 
breast  of  God,  or  search  out  the  counsels  of  his 
will.  But  God,  out  of  the  infinite  riches  of  his 
compassions  toward  mankind,  is  pleased  to  unbosom 
his  secrets,  and  most  clearly  to  manifest  **  the  way 
into  the  holiest  of  all/'t  and  <<  bring  to  light  life 
and  immortality,''!  and  in  these  last  ages  to  send  his 
Son,  who  lay  in  his  bosom  from  all  eternity,  to 
teach  us  his  will,  and  declare  his  mind  to  us. 
When  we  **  look  unto  the  earth,  then  behold  dark- 
ness and  dimness  of  anguish,"||  that  I  may  use 
those  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  But  when 
we  look  towards  heaven,  then  behold  light  break- 
ing forth  upon  us,  like  the  eyelids  of  the  mmning, 
and  spreading  -  its  wings  over  the  horizon  of  man- 
kind sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
"  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace."S 

But  besides  this  outward  revelation  of  God's  will 
to  men,  there  is  also  an  inward  impression  of  it  on 
their  minds  and  spirits,  which  is  in  a  more  special 
manner  attributed  to  God.  We  cannot  see  divine 
things  but  in  a  divine  light :  God  only,  who  is  the 
true  light,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all, 
can  so  shine  out  of  himself  upon  our  glassy  under- 
standings, as  to  beget  in  them  a  picture  of  himself, 
his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  turn  the  soul,  as  the 
phrase  is  in  Job  xxxviii.  14.  D^'in  ipn5  like  wax 
or  "  clay  to  the  seal"  of  his  own  light  and  love. 

•  I  Cor.  ii.  11.        f  H«b.  ix.  3.        |  S  Tim.  i.  la 
B  IML  Tiii.  82.  §  Lake  L  79. 
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He  that  made  our  souls  in  his  own  image  and  like* 
hessy  can  easily  find  a  way  into  them.  The  word 
that  God  speaks,  having  f  bmid  a  way  into  the  soul, 
imprints  itself  there  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond, 
and  becomes  >Jayog  iyyty^fkytifog  b  r^  rou  fMui^dvoif' 
rog  -^^vx^i  that  1  may  borrow  Plato's  expression. 
Men  may  teach  the  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but 
God  teaches  the  divinity.  Thus  it  is  God  alone 
that  acquaints  the  soul  with  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion :  and  he  it  is  also  that  does  strengthen  and 
raise  the  soul  to  better  apprehensions  even  of  natu- 
ral truth :  *  God  being  that  in  the  intellectual  world 
which  the  sun  is  in  the  sensible,'  (oTfg  i»  rtlts  ah^tiroTi 
6  ^iaoff  Tovro  fj^  rot;  fwnrdig  6  Oco()  as  some  of  the 
ancient  fathers  love  to  speak,  and  the  ancient 
philosophers  too,  who  meant  God  by  their  intelr 
lectus  agenSf  whose  proper  work  they  supposed  to 
be  not  so  much  to  enlighten  the  object,  as  the  &« 
culty. 


CHAP.  H. 


2.  The  noUeneu  qf  reUgian  in  respect  of  Us  naiure^  hriefiy  dis" 
covered  in  some  particulars.  How  a  man  actuated  by  religion, 
1.  Lixtes  above  the  toorldf  2.  Converses  toith  himsdfy  and  knows 
haw  to  love,  value,  and  reverence  himself,  in  the  best  sense  ;  3. 
Lives  above  himself^  not  being  content  to  enjoy  himself,  except 
he  may  enjoy  God  too,  and  himself  in  God,  How  he  denies 
himsdfjbr  God.  To  deny  a  man^s  self,  is  not,  to  deny  right 
reason,  Jor  that  were  to  deny  God,  instead  qf  denying  himstif 
for  God,  Self-love  the  only  principle  that  acts  wicked  men* 
Hie  happy  privileges  of  a  soul  united  to  God, 

2.  W^£  have  done  with  the  first  head',  and  come 
now  to  discourse  with  the  like  brevity  on  another. 
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(our  purpose  bdiig  to  insist  most  upon  the  tlurd 
particular,  tdz.  The  nohlene9S  of  religkm  m  its  pro- 
pertiesj  after  we  have  handled  the  second)  which  is 
The  exceUency  and  nobleness  qf  religion  in  regard  qf 
its  nature f  whether  it  be  taken  in  abstracto  or  m 
concreto  ;  whidb  we  shall  treat  promiscuoualyy  with- 
out any  rigid  tying  of  oursdves  to  exact  rules  of 
art :  and  so  we  shall  glance  at  it  in  these  faUowii^ 
notions,  rising  as  it  were  step  by  step, 

1.  A  good  num^  that  is  actuated  by  ret^km^  Hoes 
abwe  the  world  and  oB  mundane  tkUghts  and  esxeU 
lendes*  The  soul  is  a  more  vigorous  and  putssaot 
thing,  when  it  is  once  restored  to  the  possession  of 
its  own  being,  than  to  be  bounded  within  the  nar- 
row sphere  of  mortality,  or  to  be  straightened  with- 
in the  narrow  prison  of  sensual  and  corporeal  de- 
lights ;  but  it  will  break  forth  with  4he  greatest  ve« 
hemency,  and  ascend  upwards  towards  imosortatity : 
and  when  it  converses  more  intimately  with  rdi- 
*  gion,  it  can  scarce  look  back  upon  its  own  con- 
verses, though  in  a  lawful  way,  with  earthly  things, 
without  being  touched  with  a  holy  shamefaced- 
ness  and  a  modest  blushing;  and,  as  Porphyry 
speaks  of  Plotinus,  iifxu  (mp  ahxwofj^Pif  ^$  b  eAfuet/n 
Hfif  *  it  seems  to  be  ashamed  that  it  should  be  in  the 
body/  It  is  true  religion  only  that  teaches  and 
enables  men  to  die  to  this  world  and  to  all  earthly 
things,  and  to  rise  above  that  vaporous  sphere  of  sen- 
sual and  earthly  pleasures,  which  darken  the  mind 
and  hinder  it  from  enjoying  the  brightness  of  divine 
light ;  the  proper  motion  of  religion  is  still  upwards 
to  its  first  original.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  uro^fOx^M  wfATSfi^^ifnUf  as 
Plato  somewhere  speaks,   « being  moistened  with 
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the  exudations  of  their  sensual  parts,  become  heavy 
and  mnk  down  into  earthly  things,  and  couch  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  centre.     Wicked  men  bury 
their  souls  in  their  bodies :  all  their  projects  and 
designs  are  bounded  within  the  compass  of  this 
earth  which  they  tread  upon*     The  fleshly  mind 
regards  nothing  but  flesh,  and  never  rises  above  the 
outward  matter,  but  always  creeps  up  and  down 
like  shadows  upon  the  surface  of  the  eartii :  and  if 
it  begins  at  any  time  to  make  anyiaint  essays  up- 
wards, it  presently  finds  itself  laden  with  a  wdght 
of  sensuality  which  draws  it  down  again.    It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Academics  that  the  souls  of* 
wicked  men  after  their  death  could  not  of  a  long 
season  depart  from  the  graves  and  sepulchres  where 
their  mates  were  buried ;  but  there  wandered  up 
and  down  in  a  desolate  manner,  as  not  being  able 
to  leave  those  bodies  to  which  they  were  so  mudi 
wedded  in  this  life. 

^  A  good  man^  one  that  is  actuated  hy  religion^ 
lives  in  canoerse  with  his  own  reason  ;  he  lives  at  the 
height  <^  his  own  being.  This  a  great  philosopher 
nuukes  the  property  of  a  good  man,  (Uvog  i  r^ir  a^ 

<  He  knows  how  to  converse  with  himself,  and  tru- 
ly to  love  and  value  himself:'  he  measures  not  him- 
self, like  the  epicure,  by  his  inferior  and  earthly 
|Mirt,  but  by  an  immortel  essence  and  that  of  him 
which  is  from  above ;  and  so  does  iri  n}j^  iy  iavrS 
itf^p  kf^i^tdmv^  <  dimb  up  to  the  height  of  that  im- 
mortal prindple  which  is  within  hinu'  The  Stoics 
thought  no  man  a  fit  auditor  of  their  ethics,  till  he 
were  dispossessed  of  that  opinion,  that  man  was 
nothing  but  trvfui^onii  y^ATjc^g  zosi  tr^fMrogy  as  profess- 
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ing  to  teach  men  how  to  live  only  xmra  iJ^yw^  as 
they  speak.  Perhaps  their  divinity  was  in  some 
things  too  rigid ;  but  I  am  sure  a  good  man  acts 
the  best  of  this  their  doctrine  in  the  best  sense,  and 
knows  better  how  to  reverence  himself,  without 
any  self-flattery  or  admiration,  than  ever  any  Stdc 
did.  He  principally  looks  upon  himself  as  being 
what  he  is  rather  by  his  soul  than  by  his  body  :*  he 
values  himself  by  his  soul,  that  being  which  hath 
the  greatest  affinity  with  God;  and  so  does  not 
seek  himself  in  the  fading  vanities  of  this  life,  nor 
in  those  poor  and  low  delights  of  his  senses,  as 
wicked  men  do;  but  as  the  philosopher  doth  well 
express  it,  Z<ffi  iwafMg  pwyu¥  am  rou  ifciuMtrag  ^"kmu^ 
Koa  osTo  rw  fftifiMTMoiv  xtMiv  $k  ieturw  tru¥P§vur  and 
when  the  soul  thus  retires  into  itself,  and  views  its 
own  worth  and  excellency,  it  presently  finds  a 
chaste  and  virgin  love  stirred  up  within  itself  to- 
wards itself,  and  is  from  within  the  more  excited 
and  obliged  us  rijif  p/koaciiv  rw  oixuw  o^Ai^ro;,  as 
Simplicius  speaks,  to  mind  the  preserving  of  its 
own  dignity  and  glory/  To  conclude  this  parti- 
cular, a  good  man  endeavours  to  walk  by  eternal 
and  unchangeable  rules  of  reason ;  reason  in  a  good 
man  sits  in  the  throne,  and  governs  all  the  powers 
of  his  soul  in  a  sweet  harmony  and  agreement  with 
itself:  whereas  wicked  men  live  only  ^t^ijv  it^wrrh 
M^ff,  being  led  up  and  down  by  the  foolish  fires  of 
their  own  sensual  apprehensions.  In  wicked  men 
there  is  a  democracy  of  wild  lusts  and  passions, 
which  violently  hurry  the  soul  up  and  do¥m  with 
restless  motions.     All  sin  and  wickedness  is  mtffig 

*  »mrik  rnv  X«^isj^v  (miv  wrm^iMf,  Simplic.  in  Epict. 
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fcmi  d^i;  rik  '^^uyflg,  *  a  sedition  stirred  up  in  the  soul 
by  tile  sensitive  powers  against  reason/    It  was 
one  of  the  great  evils  that  Solomon  saw  under  the 
sun,  <<  Servants  on  horseback,  and  princes  going  as 
servants  upon  the  ground/'*     We  may  find  the 
moral  of  it  in  all  wicked  men»  whose  souls  are 
only  as  servants  to  wait  upon  their  senses.    In  all 
such  men  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  turned  up- 
side down,  and  the  cardinal  points  of  motion  in  this 
little  world  are  changed  to  contrary  positions :  but 
the  motions  of  a  good  man  are  methodicali  regular, 
and  concentrical  to  reason.    It  is  a  fond  imagina- 
tion that  reli^on  should  extinguish  reason ;  where- 
as religion  makes  it  more  illustrious  and  vigorous ; 
and  they  that  live  most  in  the  exercise  of  religion, 
shall  find  their  reason  most  enlarged.    I  might  add, 
that  reason  in  relation,  to  the  capacitating  of  man 
for  conveirse  with  God,  was  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  formal  difference  of  man.    Plutarch,  after  a 
larg^  debate  whether  brutes  had  not  reason  in  them 
as  well  as  man,  concludes  it  negatively  upon  this 
ground,  *  because  they  had  no  knowledge  and  sense 
of  the  Deity,*  ofe  ouk  ryyinrai  0so5  ro^^/^   In  Tully's 
account  this  capableness  of  religion  seemed  to  be 
nothing  different  from  rationality,  and  therefore  he 
doubts  not  to  give  this  for  the  most  proper  charac- 
terism  of  reason,  that  it  is  vinctdum  Dei  et  honmtis. 
And  so  with  them  (not  to  name  others  of  the  same 
apprehensions)  ammal  rationale  and  animal  capax 
reUgioms  seemed  to  be  of  the  like  importance ;  rea- 
son, as  enabling  and  fitting  man  to  converse  with 
God  by  knowing  him  and  loving  him,  being  a  cha- 

•  Ecdes.  X.  7 
3  G 
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racter  most  unquestionably  differencing  man  from 
brute  creatures. 

3.  A  good  man,  one  that  is  informed  by  true  reli- 
gion, lives  above  himself,  and  is  raised  to  an  intimate 
converse  with  the  Divinity.  He  moves  in  a  larger 
sphere  than  his  own  being,  and  cannot  be  content 
to  enjoy  himself,  except  he  may  enjoy  God  ako^ 
and  himself  in  God. 

This  we  shall  consider  two  ways. 

1.  In  the  self-denial  of  good  men ;  they  are  con- 
tent and  ready  to  deny  themselves  for  God.  1  mean 
not  that  they  should  deny  their  own  reason,  as  some 
would  have  it ;  for  that  were  to  deny  a  beam  of  di- 
vine light,  and  so  to  deny  God,  instead  of  denying 
ourselves  for  him.  It  is  better  resolved  by  some 
philosophers  in  this  point,  that  sTur^m  \iym  *  to  fol- 
low reason'  is  Ivw^m  Quf  *  to  follow  God ;'  and 
again,  Aoyo;  i\  h^of  v'si^dai  wm  &ui,  rawrw  i&Tu 
But  by  self-denial  I  mean,  the  soul's  quitting  all  its 
own  interest  in  itself,  and  an  entire  resignation  of 
itself  to  him  as  to  all  points  of  service  and  duty : 
and  thus  the  soul  loves  itself  in  God,  and  lives  in 
the  possession  not  so  much  of  its  own  being  as  of 
the  Divinity ;  desiring  only  to  be  great  in  God,  to 
glory  in  his  light,  and  spreEid  itself  in  his  fulness; 
Xo  be  filled  always  by  him,  and  to  empty  itself  again 
into  him;  to  receive  all  from  him,  and  to  expend 
all  for  him  ;  and  so  to  live  not  as  its  own,  but  as 
God!s.  The  highest  ambition  of  a  good  man  is  to 
serve  the  will  of  God :  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  him* 
self,  nor  in  any  thing  within  himself,  further  than  he 
sees  a  stamp  of  God  upon  it  Whereas  wicked 
men  are  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  circumfe- 
rence of  their  own  beings,  and  perpetually  frozen 
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into  a  cold  self-love  which  binds  up  all  the  innate 
vigour  of  their  souls,  that  it  cannot  break  fortli  or 
express  itself  in  any  noble  way.     The  soul  in  which 
religion  rules,  says,  as  St.  Paul  did,  **  I  live ;  and 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.***     On  the  con- 
trary, a  wicked  man  swells  in  his  own  thoughts, 
and  pleaseth  himself  more  or  less  with  the  imagin- 
ation of  a  self-sufficiency.    The  Stoics,  seeing  they 
could  not  raise  themselves  up  to  God,  endeavoured 
to  bring  down  God  to  their  own  model,  imagining 
the  Deity  to  be  nothing  eke  but  some  greater  kind 
of  animal,  and  a  wise  man  to  be  almost  one  of  his 
peers.t    And  this  is  more  or  less  the  genius  of 
wicked  men,  they  will  be  something  in  themselves, 
they  wrap  up  themselves  in  their  own  being,  move 
up  and  down  in  a  sphere  of  self-love,  live  a  pro- 
fessed independency  upon  God,  and  maintain  a 
meum  et  tuum  between  God  and  themselves.    It  is 
the  character  only  of  a  good  man  to  be  able  to^eny 
and  disown  himself,  and  to  make  a  full  surrender 
of  himself  unto  God ;  forgetting  himself,  and  mind- 
ing nothing  but  the  will  of  his  Creator ;  triumphing 
in  nothing  more  than  in  his  own  nothingness,  and 
in  the  allness  of  the  Divinity.    But  indeed  this, 
his  being  nothing,  is  the  only  way  to  be  all  things ; 
this,  his  having  nothing,  the  truest  way  of  possess- 
ing all  things. 

S.'  As  a  good  man  lives  above  himself  in  a  way 
of  self-denial,  so  he  lives  also  above  himself  as  he 
lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  God :  and  this  is  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  true  religion,  to  unite  the  soul 

•  GaL  iL  90. 

f  SapicDi  cum  Dib  ex  pari  vWity  Deoram  socius,  non  supples,  Sen.  in  Ep. 
5Set81. 
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in  the  nearest  intimacy  and  conjiinction  with  God, 
who  is  rnyii  ^«^»  ^n?)^  roS,  p/^a  '*i^v^)ffk$  as  Flotinos 
speaks.  Then  indeed  the  soul  Uves  most  nobly, 
when  it  feels  itself  to  *<  live  and  move  and  have  its 
h&ng  in  God  ;''*  which  though  the  law  of  nature 
makes  the  conunon  condition  of  all  created  beifig, 
yet  it  is  only  true  religion  that  can  give  us  a  more 
feeling  and  comfortable  sense  of  it.  God  is  not 
present  to  wicked  men,  when  his  almighty  essence 
supports  them  and  maintains  them  in  being ;  €i>X 
hrs  tS  IvmfUMf  ^iyw  TogjlPst  *  but  he  is  pres^it  to 
him  tha£  can  touch  him,'  hath  an  inward  feeling 
knowledge  of  God,  and  is  intimately  united  to  him ; 
rS  M  «3uy«rodifri  oS  «'«g€«Ti,  ^  but  to  him  that  canndt 
thus  touch  him  he  is  not  present* 

Religion  is  life  and  spirit,  which  flowing  out  frcma 
God  who  is  that  Auto^m)  that  hath  life  in  himself, 
returns  to  him  again  as  into  its  own  original,  carry- 
ing the  souls  of  good  men  up  with  it.  Thespiritof 
religion  is  always  ascending  upwards,  and  spreading 
itself  through  tiie  whole  essence  of  the  soul,  loosens 
it  from  a  self-confinement  and  narrowness,  and  so 
renders  it  more  capacious  of  divine  enjoyment. 
God  envies  not  his  people  any  good,  but  bdng  in- 
finitely bountiful  is  pleased  to  impart  himself  to 
them  in  this  life,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  his 
communications :  they  stay  not  for  all  their  happi- 
ness till  they  come  to  heav^i.  Religion  always 
carries  its  reward  along  with  it,  and  when  it  acts 
most  vigorouidy  upon  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man, 
it  then  most  of  aU  fills  it  with  an  inward  sense  of 
divine  sweetness.    To  conclude,  to  walk  with  God^ 

•  ActsxWi.  28.  f  PloUn.  in  En,  VI.  lib.  11.  capi  tfi. 
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is  in  Scripture  made  the  character  of  a  good  man, 
and  it  is  the  higllest  perfection  and  privilege  of  cre- 
ated nature  to  converse  with  the  Divinity*  Whereas 
on  the  contrary,  wicked  men  converse  with  nothing 
but  their  lusts  and  the  vanities  of  this  fading  life, 
which  here  flatter  them  for  a  while  with  unhallowed 
delights,  and  a  mere  shadow  of  contentment ;  and 
when  these  are  gone,  they  find  both  substance  and 
shadow  to  be  lost  eternally.     But  true  goodness 
brings  in  a  constant  revenue  of  solid  and  substantial 
satisfaction  to  the  spirit  of  a  good  man,  delighting 
always  to  sit  by  those  eternal  springs  that  feed  and 
maintain  it :  the  spirit  of  a  good  man,  as  it  is  weU 
expressed  by  the  philosopher,  iauArofg  huigurou  ir  t^ 
mnritf  tik  ^^  oyaSor^roc,  and  is  always  drinking  in 
fountain-goodness,  and  fills  itself  more  ^nd  more, 
till  it  is  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 
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CHAP.  III. 

^  3.  The  nobleness  tf  religion  in  regard  cf  iis  properties,  S^.  rf 
which  this  is  one,  1.  Religion  enlarges  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  and  begets  a  true  ingenuity,  liberty,  and  ampHtude,  the 
most  free  and  generous  spirit  in  the  minds  of  good  men.  The 
ntarer  any  bang  comes  to  God,  the  more  large  andfrree;  the 
Juriher  it  slides  from  God,  the  more  straitened.  Sin  is  the 
sinking  of  man's  soul  frxmi  God  into  sensual  selfishness.  An 
account  when  the  most  generous  freedom  of  the  soul  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  just  proportions.  How  mechanical  and  formal  Christians 
make  an  art  of  religion,  set  it  such  bounds  as  may  not  exceed 
the  scant  measure  of  their  principles  ;  and  thenJU  their  own  no- 
tions  as  so  many  examples  to  it.  A  good  manjinds  not  hUrdi^ 
gion  without  him,  but  as  a  living  principle  within  hinu  Gods 
immutable  and  eternal  goodness  the  unchangeable  rule  of  his 
wHL  Peevish,  seff'WiUed,  and  imperious  men  shape  out  such  nt^ 
tions  of  God  as  are  agreeable  to  this  pattern  ^  themsehes. 
The  truly  reli^ous  have  better  apprehensions  of  God. 

JlI  AVING  discoursed  the  nobleness  of  religion  in 
its  original  and  nature ;  we  come  now  to  consider 
the  excellency  of  religion  in  its  properties,  its  pro- 
per effects  and  vital  operations.  In  treating  of  this 
third  particular  we  shall,  as  we  have  formerly  done, 
without  tying  oiu^elves  precisely  to  any  strict  rules 
of  art  and  method,  confound  the  notions  of  religion 
in  abstracto  and  in  concreto  together,  handling  them 
promiscuously.  As  religion  is  a  noble  thing,  1.  In 
respect  of  its  original^  Q.  In  respect  of  its  nature  ; 
so  also  3.  In  respect  of  its  properties  and  effects. 

1.  Thejirst  property  and  effect  of  true  religion 
whereby  it  expresseth  its  own  nobleness  is  this. 
That  it  widens  and  enlarges  all  ike  faculties  of  the 
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soul,  and  begets  a  true  ingenuity,  liberty,  and  ampU^ 
tude,  the  most  free  and  generous  spirit,  in  the  minds 
qfgood  men.  Those  in  whom  religion  rules  are 
onnn  ^js  there  is  a  true  generous  spirit  within  them, 
which  shows  the  nobleness  of  their  extraction. 
The  Jews  have  a  good  maxim  to  this  purpose,  ]a  |'k 
rrvina  pcnpa;  na  >6«  p)n  «  None  truly  noble,  but  he 
thai  applies  himself*  to  religion  and  a  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  divine  law.'*  Tully  could  see  so 
much  in  his  natural  philosophy  as  made  him  say, 
Scientia  naturce  ampUat  animum,  et  ad  divina  attolUt. 
But  this  is  most  true  of  religion,  that  in  a  higher 
sense  it  does  work  the  soul  into  a  true  and  divine 
amplitude.  There  is  a  living  soul  of  religion-  in 
good  men  which,  spreading  itself  through  all  their 
faculties,  spirits  all  the  wheels  of  motion,  and  ena- 
bles them  to  dilate  and  extend  themselves  more  ful- 
ly upon  God  and  all  divine  things,  without  being 
pinched  or  straitened  within  themselves.  Whereas 
wicked  men  are  of  most  narrow  and  confined  spirits, 
they  are  so  contracted  by  the  pinching  particulari- 
ties  of  earthly  and  created  things,  so  imprisoned  in 
a  dark  dungeon  of  sensuality  and  selfishness,  so 
straitened  through  their  carnal  designs  and  ends, 
that  they  cannot  stretch  themselves,  nor  look  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  time  and  sense. 

The  nearer  any  being  comes  to  God,  who  is  that 
infinite  fullness  that  fills  all  in  all,  the  more  vast,  and 
large,  and  unbounded  it  is ;  as  the  further  it  slides 
from  him,  the  more  it  is  straitened  and  confined; 
as  Plato  hath  long  since  concluded  concerning  the 
condition  of  sensual  men,  that  they  live  otrrgiw  iU 

*  Furke  AtoCh,  cap.  6. 
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$t$!9f  *  like  a  shdilfish/  and  can  never  move  up  and 
down  but  in  their  own  prison,  which  they  ever  car- 
ry about  with  them.  Were  I  to  define  sin,  I  would 
call  it  The  sinking  qf  a  mofCs  souljrom  God  into  a 
sensual  selfishness.  All  the  freedom  that  wicked 
men  have,  is  but,  like  that  of  banished  men,  to 
wander  up  and  down  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world 
from  one  den  and  cave  to  another. 

The  more  high  and  noble  any  being  is,  so  much 
the  deeper  ladication  have  all  its  innate  virtues  and 
properties  within  it,  and  are  by  so  much  the  more 
universal  in  their  issues  and  actings  upon  other 
things :  and  such  an  inward  Uving  principle  of  vir- 
tue and  activity,  further  heightened,  and  united,  and 
informed  with  light  and  truth,  we  may  call  liberty. 
Qf  this  truly  noble  and  divine  liberty  religion  is  the 
mother  and  nurse,  leading  the  soul  to  God,  and  so 
impregnating  that  inward  vital  principle  of  activity 
and  vigour  that  is  imbosomed  in  it,  that  it  is  aUe 
without  any  inward  disturbance  and  resistance  from 
any  controUing  lusts  to  exercise  itself,  and  act  with 
the  greatest  complacency  in  the  most  fiill  and  am- 
ple manner  upon  that  first,  universal,  and  unbound- 
ed essence  which  is  God  himself.  The  most  ge- 
nerous freedom  can  never  be  took  in  its  foil  and 
just  dimensions  and  proportion,  but  then,  when  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul  exercise  and  spend  them- 
selves in  the  most  large  and  ample  manner  upon 
the  infinite  and  essential  goodness,  as  upon  their 
own  most  proper  object  If  we  should  ask  a  good 
man,  when  he  finds  himself  best  at  ease,  when  he 
finds  himself  most  free ;  his  answer  would  be,  when 
he  is  under  the  most  powerful  constraints  of  divine 
love.    There  are  a  sort  of  mechanical  Christians  in 
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the  worlds  who,  not  finding  religion  acting  like  a 
living  form  within  them,  satisfy  themselves  only  to 
make  an  art  of  it,  and  rather  inform  and  actuate  it, 
than  are  informed  by  it ;  and  setting  it  such  bounds 
and  limits  as'  may  not  exceed  the  short  and  scaiit 
measures  of  their  own  homebom  principles,  tlien 
they  endeavour  to  fit  the  notions  of  their  own 
minds  as  so  many  examples  to  it :  and  it  being  a 
circle  of  their  own  making,  they  can  either  ampliate 
or  contract  it  accordingly  as  they  can  force  their 
own  minds  and  dispositions  to  agree  and  suit  with 
it.  But  true  religion  indeed  is  no  art,  but  an  in- 
ward nature  that  contains  all  the  laws  and  measures 
of  its  motion  within  itself.  A  good  man  finds  not 
his  religion  without  him,  but  as  a  living  principle 
within  him;  and  all  his  faculties  are  stiU  endea- 
vouring to  unite  themselves  more  and  more  in  the 
nearest  intimacy  with  it,  as  with  their  proper  per- 
fection. There  is  that  amiableness  in  religion,  that 
strong  S3rmpathy  between  the  soul  and  it,  that  it 
needs  carry  no  testimonials  or  commendations  along 
with  it.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  God  should 
plant  a  religion  in  the  soul  that  had  no  affinity  or 
alliance  with  it,  it  would  grow  there  but  as  a  strange 
slip.  But  God,  when  he  gives  his  laws  to  men, 
does  not  by  virtue  of  his  absolute  dominion  dictate 
any  thing  at  random,  and  in  such  an  arbitrarious 
way  as  some  imagine ;  but  he  measures  all  by  his 
own  eternal  goodness.  Had  God  himself  been  any 
thing  else  than  the  first  and  greatest  good  of  man, 
then  to  have  loved  him  with  the  full  strength  of  all  our 
faculties  should  not  have  been  *^  the  first  and  great- 
est commandment,''*  as  our  Saviour  tells  us  it  is. 

Matt,  xxa,  38. 
3H 
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Some  are  apt  to  look  upon  God  as  some  peevish 
and  self-willed  being,  because  themselves  are  such : 
and  seeing  that  their  own  absolute  and  naked  wills 
are  for  the  most  part  the  rules  of  all  their  actions, 
and  the  impositions  which  they  lay  upon  others ; 
they  think  that  heaven's  monarchy  is  such  an  arbi- 
trary thing  too,  as  being  governed  by  nothing  else 
but  by  an  almighty  absolute  will.  But  the  soul 
that  is  most  intimately  acquiednted  with  the  divine 
will,  would  more  certainly  resolve  us,  that  God's 
unchangeable  goodness  (which  makes  the  divinity 
a  uniform  thing  and  to  settle  together  upon  its 
own  centre,  as  I  may  speak  with  reverence)  is  also 
the  unchangeable  rule  of  his  will ;  neither  can  he 
any  more  swerve  from  it,  than  he  can  swerve  from 
himself.  Nor  does  he  charge  any  duty  upon  man 
without  consulting  first  of  all  with  his  goodness : 
which  being  the  original  and  adequate  object  of  a 
good  man's  .will  and  affections,  it  must  needs  be, 
that  all  the  issues  and  effluxes  of  it  be  entertained 
with  an  answerable  complacency  and  cheerfulness. 
This  is  the  hinge  upon  which  all  true  religion  ttims, 
the  proper  centre  about  which  it  moves;  which 
taking  a  fast  and  sure  hold  of  an  innate  and  corres- 
pondent principle  in  the  soul  of  man,  raiseth  it  up 
above  the  confines  of  mortality,  and  in  the  day  of 
its  mighty  power  makes  it  become  a  free*will  ofier- 
ing  unto  God. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  second  properly  discovering  ike  nobleness  of  rdigion,  viz. 
That  it  restores  man  to  a  Just  power  and  dominion,  over  himself, 
enables  him  to  overcome  his  sdf'will  and  passions*  Of  self-'WiU, . 
and  the  mqny  evils  thai  JUm  from  it.  That  religion  does  no- 
where  discover  its  power  and  prowess  so  much,  as  in  subduing 
this  dangerous  and  potent  enemy.  The  highest  and  noblest  vie* 
lories  are  those  over  our  self'Will  and  passions.  Of  selfdenial, 
and  the  having  power  over  our  wills;  the  happiness  and  the 
privileges  of  such  a  state.  How  that  magnanimity  and  puis^ 
sance  which  rdigion  begets  in  holy  souls  differs  Jrom  and  excels 
thai  gallantry  and  puissance  which  the  great  Nimrods  of  this 
world  boast  of. 

S.  XH£  second  property  or  effect  of  religion, 
whereby  it  discovers  its  own  nobleness,  and  it  is 
somewhat  a-kin  to  the  former  particular,  and  will 
help  further  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it,  is  this.  That 
it  restores  a  good  man  to  a  just  po^wer  and  dominion 
over  himself  and  his  own  wiU^  enables  him  to  overcome 
himself  his  own  self  will  and  passions^  and  to  conh 
mand  himself  and  all  Iiis  powers  for  God.  It  is  only 
religion  that  restores  that  uurs^ouinov  which  the  Stoi- 
cal philosophy  so  impotently  pretended  to ;  it  is 
this  only  that  enthrones  man's  deposed  reason,  and 
establishetli  within  him  a  just  empire  over  all  those 
blind  powers  and  passions  which  so  impetuously 
rend  a  man  from  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
himself  Those  turbulent  and  unruly,  uncertain 
and  unconstant  motions  ,of  passion  and  self- will  that 
dwell  in  degenerate  minds,  divide  them  perpetually 
from  themselves,  and  are  always  moulding  several 
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factions  and  tumultuous  combinations  within  them 
agamst  the  dominion  of  reason.  And  the  only  way 
to  unite  man  firmly  to  himself  is  by  uniting  him  to 
God,  and  establishing  in  him  a  firm  amity  and 
agreement  with  the  first  and  primitive  being. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  boisterous  as  a 
man's  own  self-will,  which  is  never  guided  by  any 
fixed  or  steady  rules,  but  is  perpetually  hurried  to 
and  fro  by  a  blind  impetus  of  pride  and  passions 
issuing  from  within  itself.  This  is  the  true  source 
and  spring  of  all  that  envy,  malice,  bitterness  of 
spirit,  malecontentedness  and  impatiency,  of  all 
those  black  and  dark  passions,  those  inordinate  de- 
sires and  lusts,  tliat  reign  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
wicked  men.  A  man's  own  self-will  throws  him 
out  of  all  true  enjoyment  of  his  own  being :  there- 
fore it  was  our  Saviour's  counsel  to  his  disciples, 
•*  In  patience  possess  your  souls."*  We  may  say 
of  that  self-will  which  is  lodged  in  the  heart  of  a 
wicked  man,  as  the  Jews  speak  of  the  jr^  '^v*  Jig^ 
mentum  malum  so  often  mentioned  in  their  writings, 
that  it  is  rni»n  i«r  the  prince  of  death  and  darkness 
which  is  at  continual  enmity  with  heaven,  and 
vmxy  «i:n)T  Uie  filthiness  and  poison  of  the  serpent. 
This  is  the  seed  of  the  evil  spirit  which  is  perpe- 
tusdly  at  enmity  with  tlie  seed  of  God  and  the 
heaven-bom  nature  :  its  design  and  scope  is,  with 
a  giant-like  pride,  to  climb  up  into  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty,  and  to  establish  an  unbounded  ty- 
ranny in  contradiction  to  tlie  will  of  God,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  issue  and  efflux  of  his  eternal 
and  unbounded  goodness.     This  is  the  very  heart 

*  Luke  zxt.  1 9* 
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of  the  old  Adam  that  is  within  men.  This  is  the  hell- 
ish spirit  of  self-will :  it  would  solely  prescribe  laws 
to  all  things ;  it  would  fain  be  the  source  and  foun- 
tain  of  all  affidrs  and  events ;  it  would  judge  all 
things  at  its  own  tribunal.     They  in  whose  spirits 
this  principle  rules,  would  have  their  own  fancies 
and  opinions,  their  perverse  and  boisterous  wills  to 
be  the  just  square  and  measure  of  all  good  and 
evil;  these  are  the  plumb-Unes  they  apply* to  all 
things  to  find  out  their  rectitude  or  obliquity*    He 
that  will  not  submit  himself  to,  nor  comply  with, 
the  eternal  and  uncreated  wili,  but,  instead  of  it 
endeavours  to  set  up  his  own  will,  makes  himself 
the  most  real  idol  in  the  world,  and  exalts  him- 
self against  all  that  is  called  God,  and  ought  to 
be  worshipped.     To  worship  a  graven  image,  or  to 
make  cakes  and  bum  incense  to  the  queen  of  hea- 
ven, is  not  a  worse  idolatry  than  it  is  for  a  man  to 
set  up  self-will,  to  devote  himself  to  the  serving  of 
it,  and  to  give  up  himself  to  a  compliance  with  his 
own  will  as  contrary  to  the  divine  and  eternal  will. 
When  God  made  the  world,  he  did  not  make  it 
merely  for  the  exercise  of  his  almighty  power,  and 
then  throw  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  leave  it  alone 
to  subsist  by  itself  as  a  thing  that  had  no  further 
relation  to  him :  but  he  derived  himself  through 
the  whole  creation,  so  gathering  and  knitting  up 
all  the  several  pieces  of  it  again ;  that  as  the  first 
production  and  continued  subsistence  of  all  things 
is  from  himself,    so  the  ultimate  resolution   and 
tendency  of  all  things  might  be  to  him.    Now  that 
which  first  endeavoured  a  divorce  between  God 
.  and  his  creation,  and  to  make  a  conquest  of  it,  was 
that  diabolical  arrogancy  and  self-will  that  crept  up 
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and  wound  itself  serpent-like  into  apostate  minds 
and  spirits.  This  is  the  true  strain  of  that  hellish 
nature,  to  live  independently  of  God,  and  to  derive 
the  principles  from  another  beginning,  and  carry 
on  the  line  of  all  motions  and  operations  to  another 
end,  than  God  himself,  by  whom,  and  to  whom, 
and  for  whom,  all  things  subsist 

From  what  hath  been  said  concerning  this  power- 
ful and  dangerous  enemy  that  wars  against^  our 
souls  and  against  the  divine  will,  may  the  excellen- 
cy and  noble  spirit  of  true  religion  appear,  in  that 
it  tames  the  impetuousness  and  turbulency  of  this 
self-will.  Then  indeed  does  religion  peifbrm  the 
highest  and  bravest  conquests,  then  does  it  display 
the  greatness  of  its  strength  and  the  excellency  of 
its  power,  when  it  overcomes  this  great  Arimanius, 
that  hath  so  firmly  seated  himself  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  soul.  *">^3i  •»  <  Who  is  the  man  of  cou- 
rage and  valour  ?'  nsr  m«  waon  <  It  is  he  that  sub- 
dues  his  concupiscence,'  his  own  will ;  it  is  a  Jew- 
ish maxim  attributed  to  Ben  Zoma,  and  a  most  un- 
doubted truth.  This  was  the  grand  lesson  that  our 
great  Lord  and  Master  came  to  teach  us,  viz.  To 
deny  our  own  wills ;  neither  was  there  any  thing 
that  he  endeavoured  more  to  promote  by  his  own 
example,  as  he  tells  us  of  himself,  ^*  I  came  down 
from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me  ;"t  and  again  *'  Lo,  I  come  (in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do 
thy  wUl,  O  God,  yea  thy  law  is  within  my  heart  :"J 
and  in  his  greatest  agonies,  with  a  clear  and  cheer- 
ful submission  to  the  divine  will,  he  often  repeats 
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it,   "  Not  my  will,  but  thy  will  be  done  :"*  and  so 
he  hath  taught  us  to  pray  and  so  to  live.     This  in- 
deed is  the  true  life  and  spirit  of  religion  ;  this  is 
religion  in  its  meridian  altitude,  its  just  dimensions. 
A  true  Christian  that  hath  power  over  his  own  will, 
may  live  nobly  and  happily,  and  enjoy  a  clear  hea- 
ven within  the  serenity  of  his  own  mind  perpetual- 
ly.    When  the  sea  of  this  world  is  most  rough  and 
tempestuous  about  him,  then  can  he  ride  safely  at 
anchor  within  the  haven,  by  a  sweet  compliance  of 
his  will  with  God's  will.     He  can  look  about  him, 
and  with  an  even  and  indifferent  mind  behold  the 
world  either  to  smile  or  frown  upon  him  ;  neither 
will  he  abate  of  the  least  of  his  contentment,  for 
all  the  ill  and  unkind  usage  he  meets  withal  in  this 
life.     He  that  hath  got  the  mastery  over  his  own 
will,  feels  no  violence  from  without,  finds  no  con- 
tests within  i  and  like  a  strong  man,  keeping  his 
house,  he  preserves  all  his  goods  in  safety:  and 
when  God  calls  for  him  out  of  this  state  of  mortal- 
ity, he  finds  in  himself  a  power  to  lay  down  his 
own  life  ;  neither  is  it  so  much  taken  from  him,  as 
quietly  and  freely  surrendered  up  by  him.     This  is 
the  highest  piece  of  prowess,  the  noblest  achieve- 
ment, by  which  a  man  becomes  lord  over  himself, 
and  the  master  of  his  own  thoughts,  motions,  and 
purposes.     This  is  the  royal  prerogative,  the  high 
dignity  conferred  upon  good  men  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  whereby  they  overcoming  this  both  his 
and  their  enemy,  their  self-will  and  passions,  are 
enabled  to  sit  down  with  him  in  his  throne,  as  he 
overcoming  in  another  way,  "  is  set  down  with  his 

*  Luke  xxii.  42.    Mark  xir,  36. 
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Father  in  his  throne  y**  as  the  phrase  is.   Rev. 
iu.  21. 

Religion  begets  the  most  heroic,  free,  and  gener^ 
ous  motions  in  the  minds  of  good  men.  There  is 
no  where  so  much  of  a  truly  magnanimous  and 
raised  spirit  as  in  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  religion.^  Other  men  are  slaves 
and  captives  to  one  vanity  or  other :  but  the  truly 

-  reUgious  is  above  them  all,  and  able  to  command 
himself  and  all  his  powers  for  God.  That  bravery 
and  gallantness  which  seems  to  be  in  the  great 
Nimrods  of  this  world  is  nothing  else  but  the  swell- 
ing of  their  own  unbounded  pride  and  vain-glory. 
It  hath  been  observed  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 
the  world,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphs  they 
themselves  have  been  led  captives  to  one  vice  or 
another.     All  the  gallantry  and  puissance  of  which 

•  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  world  boast,  is  but  a  poor 
confined  thing,  and  extends  itself  only  to  some  par- 
ticular cases  and  circumstances :  but  the  valour  and 
puissance  of  a  soul  impregnated  by  religion  hath  in 
a  sort  a  universal  extent,  as  St  Paul  speaks  of  him- 
self, "  I  c5an  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me  ;"•  it  is  not  determined  to  this 
or  that  particular  object,  or  time,  or  place,  but  ^Anm 
all  things  whatsoever  belong  to  a  creature  fall  under 
the  level  thereof.  Religion  is  by  St  Paul  described 
to  be  vnv(M  hwoiii^i  *  the  spirit  of  power'  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit  of  fear,t  as  all  sin  is  by  SimpU- 
cius  well  described  to  be  khvmfiii(A  *  impotency  and 
weakness.'  Sin,  by  its  deadly  infusions  into  the 
soul  of  man,  wastes  and  eats  out  the  innate  vigour 

•  Phil.  iv.  IS.  t  *  TJ™-  "•  7. 
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of  the  soul,  and  casts  it  into  such  a  deep  lethargy,  as 
that  it  is  not  able  to  recover  itself :  but  religion,  like 
that  balsamum  utasy  being  once  conveyed  into  the 
soul,  awakens  and  enlivens  it,  and  makes  it  renew 
its  strengtli  like  an  eagle,  and  mount  strongly  up- 
wards towards  heaven  \  and  so  uniting  the  soul  to 
God,  the  centre  of  life  and  strength,  it  renders  it 
undaunted  and  invincible.  Who  can  tell  the  in- 
ward life  and  vigour  that  the  soul  may  be  filled  with, 
when  once  it  is  in  conjunction  with  an  almighty  es- 
sence ?  There  is  a  latent  and  hidden  virtue  in  the 
soul  of  man  which  then  begins  to  discover  itself 
when  the  divine  Spirit  spreads  forth  its  influences 
upon  it.  Every  thing  the  more  spiritual  it  is,  and 
the  higher  and  nobler  it  is  in  its  being,  the  more 
active  and  vigorous  it  is ;  as  the  more  any  thing 
falls  and  sinks  into  matter,  the  more  dull  and  slug- 
gish and  unwieldy  it  is.  The  Flatonists  were  wont 
to  call  all  t^ngs  that  participated  most  of  matter 
09rc^  (Mi  oira*  Now  nothing  doth  more  purify,  more 
sublimate  and  exalt  the  soul  than  religion,  when 
the  soul  suffers  God  to  sit  within  it  '*  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver,"  and  when  it  "  abides  the 
day  of  his  coming ;  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire, 
and  like  fuller's  soap.''*  Thus  the  soul  being  pu- 
rified and  spiritualized,  and  changed  more  and  more 
into  the  glorious  image  of  God,  is .  able  to  do  all 
things,  '*  out  of  weakness  is  made  strong,"  gives 
proof  of  its  divine  vigour  and  activity,  and  shows 
itself  to  be  a  noble  and  puissant  spirit,  such  as  God 
did  at  first  create  it. 

•  IfaL  iU.  S,  5. 
3  I 
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CHAP.  V. 

Tki  tkMpr^peHy  or  effed  \diicooenHg  the  nMeMU  of  rdigt6m^ 
vh.  That  U  dirtcU  and  enables  a  man  to  propound  to  himie(f 
the  best  end^  vk.  The  glory  qf  Gqd,  and  his  own  becoming  like 
unto  God.    IxHV  and  particular  ends  and  interests  both  dthase 
and  straiten  a  mah*s  spirit :  the  universal,  highest,  and  last  end 
both  ennobles  and  enktr^esU,   Amdn  is  such  as  the  end  is  he  earns 
nt.    The  gretst  power  the  end  hath  to  mould  andfaskian  mast 
into  its  likenes^.    Religion  obliges  a  man,  not  to  seek  hmsdf^ 
nor  to  drive  a  trade  for  himself;  but  tQ  seek  the  ghry  sf  ^^ 
to  live  wholly  to  him  ;  and  guides  him  steadily  and  uniformly  to 
the  one  M^good  and  last  end.     Men  are  prone  io flatter  them' 
sehes  tuto  a  pretended  aiming  at  the  ghry  qf^od.    A  tnort 
fiSL  anddistiM  eMflkaHom  of  mohat  U  meokt  by  a  num*s  direU^ 
ing  (dl  his  metions  to  the.glory  qf  God*     What  it  is  imfy  wsd 
really  to  ghrtfy  God.     God's  seeking  his  ^ory  t»  respect  of  us 
is  the  flowing  forth  qf  his  goodness  upon  us:  our  seeking  the 
glory  qf  God  is  otir  endeavouring   to  partake  more  qf  God^ 
and  to  rtsemtle  hwiy  as  mudk  as  t»e  can,  (n  true  hcUness  and 
every  ditine  visfue.    That  (M  are  not  nitely  to  distinguiA  he^ 
iiveen  the  glory  qf  God  and  our  oom  $akation^    Tiatealvaiiam 
is  nothing  dsefo^r  the  main,  but  a  true  participation  qf  the  div^ 
nature.     To  l&oe  God  above  ourselves,  is  not  to  looe  him  above 
the  salvation  qf  our  souls  ;  but  above  our  particular  beings  and 
above  our  sinful  ajffbctions,  Sfc.    The  dijference  hettoeen  things 
thd  are  good  ridatively,  ttnd  those  that  are  good  absohtefyand 
essentiaUy :  that  in  our  etmformitjf  to  tkeie^  God  is  most  gfart* 
fled^  and  toe  are  made  most  happy. 

3.  A  HE  third  property  or  effect  whereby  religion 
discovers  its  own  excellency^  is  this,  That  it  directs 
and  enables  a  man  to  propound  to  himself  the  best  end 
and  scope  of  life,  viz.  The  glory  qf  God  the  highest 
Being  J  and  his  awn  assimilation  or  becoming  like  unto 
God. 
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That  Christian  in  whom  religion  rules  powerfully, 
is  not  so  low  in  bis  ambitions  as  to  pursue  any  of 
the  things  of  this  world  as'  his  ultimate  end :  his 
soul  IS  too  big  for  earthly , designs  and  interests; 
but  understanding  himself  to  come  from 'God,  he 
is  continually  returning  to  him  again.     It  is  not 
worthy  of  the  mind  of  man  to  pursue  any  perfec- 
tion lower  than  its  own,  or  to  ^um  at  any  end  more 
ignoble  Iban  itself.'  There  isinotking  that  more 
straitens  and  confines  the  fieebom  soul  than  die 
particularity^  indigency,  and  penury  of  that  end 
which  it  pursues :  when  it  complies  mort  of  all 
with  this  lower  w(»'ld,  tou  fMKMfra^i  aurg^9wr90¥  kfu- 
pt0QnrfifftlJiiO9  it)(ju9  as  is  well  observed  by  an  excellent 
philosopher,  ^the  true  nobleness  and  freedom  of  it 
is  then  most  diputabla^^  and  the  title  it  holds  to 
true  liberty  becomes  most  litigious.  *   It  never  more 
slides  and  degen^ates  from  itself,  than  when  it  be« 
comes  enthralled  to  some  particular  interest :  as  on 
tiie  other  side  it  never  aets  miHre  freely  or  fully, 
than  when  it  extends  itsdf  upon  the  most  universal 
end.    Every  tiling  is  so  much  the  more  noble,  qud 
kmgiores  habetJineSy  as  was  well  observed  by  Tally. 
As  low  ends  debase  a  man's  ^iarit,  suppknt  and 
rob  it  of  its  birthright }  so  the  Ughest  and  last 
end  raises  and  ennobles  it,  and  enlarges  it  into  a 
more  univessal  and  compsdiensive  capacity  of  en<f 
joying  tiiat  one  unbounded  goodness,  which  is  God 
faiiBself :  it  makes  it  qptead  and  dilate  itself  in  the 
mfinite  sphere  of  the  Divine  Being  and  bleasedneast 
it  makes  it  live  in  the  fulness  of  him  tittt  fills 
allinall. 

Every  thing  is  most  properly  such  as  the  end  is 
which  is  aimed  at :  the  mind  of  man  is  always  shap- 
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ing  itself  into  a  cooformityy  as  much  as  may  be,  to 
that  which  is  his  end ;  and  the  nearer  it  draws  to 
it  in  the  achievement  thereof,  the  greater  likeness  it 
bears  to  it  There  is  a  plastic  virtue,  a  secret  en- 
ergy issuing  forth  from  that  which  the  mind  pro- 
pounds to  itself  as  its  end,  to  mould  and  fashion  it 
according  to  its  own  model.  The  soul  is  always 
stamped  with  the  same  characters  that  are  engraven 
upon  the  end  it  aims  at ;  and  while  it  converses 
with  it,  and  sets  itself  before  it,  **  it  is  turned  as 
wax  to  the  seal,"*  to  use  that  phrase  in  Job.  Man's 
soul  conceives  all  its  thoughts  and  imaginations  be- 
fore his  end,  as  Laban's  ewes  did  their  young  be- 
fore the  rods  in  the  watering-troughs.t  He  that 
pursues  any  worldly  interest  or  earthly  thing  as  his 

end,  becomes  himself  also  yu&diy;  'earthly:'  and  the 
more  the  soul  directs  itself  to  God,  the  more  it  be- 
comes ^uiili  '  godlike,'  deriving  a  print  of  that 
glory  and  beauty  upon  itself  w];nch  it  converseth 
with,  as  it  is  excellently  set  forth  by  the  apostle, 
'<  But  we  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image,  from  glory  to  glory."t  That  spirit  of  am- 
bition and  popularity  that  so  violently  transports 
the  minds  of  men  into  a  pursuit  of  vain-gloiry,  makes 
them  as  vain  as  that  popular  air  they  live  upon : 
the  spirit  of  this  world  that  draws  forth  a  man's  de- 
signs after  worldly  interests,  makes  him  as  unstable, 
unconstant,  tumultuous,  and  perplexed  a  thing  as 
the  world  is.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  true 
religion,  steering  and  directing  tlie  mind  and  life  to 
God,  makes  it  a  uniform,  stable,  and  quiet  thing,  as 

•  Job  zutia  14.  t  ^^'  »i.  38,39.  12  Cor.  iS.  i& 
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Grod  himself  is :  it  is  only  true  goodness  in  the  soul 
of  man  guiding  it  steadily  and  uniformly  towards 
Godf  directing  it  and  all  its  actions  to  the  one 
last  end  and  chief  good,  that  can  give  it  a  true  con- 
sistency and  composedness  within  itself. 

All  self-seeking  and  self-love  do  but  imprison  the 
soul,  and  confine  it  to  its  own  home :  the  mind  of 
a  good  man  is  too  noble,  too  big  for  such  a  parti- 
cular life;  he  hath  learned  to  despise  his  own  being 
in  comparison  of  that  uncreated  beauty  and  good- 
ness which  is  so  infinitely  transcendent  to  himself 
or  any  created  thing ;  he  reckons  upon  his  choice 
and  best  affections  and  designs  as  too  choice  and 
precious  a  treasure  to  be  spent  upon  such  a  poor 
sorry  thing  as  himself,  or  upon  any  thing  else  but 
Grod  himself. 

This  was  the  life  of  Christ,  and  is  in  some  de- 
gree the  life  of  every  one  that  partakes  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  Such  Christians  seek  not  their  own 
glory,  but  the  glory  of  him  that  sent  them  into  this 
world :  they,  know  they  were  brought  forth  into 
this  world,  not  to  set  up  or  drive  a  trade  for  them- 
selves, but  to  serve  the  will  and  pleasure  of  him 
that  made  them,  and  to  finish  that  work  he  hath 
appointed  them.  It  were  not  worth  the  while  to 
have  been  bom  or  to  live,  had  it  been  only  for  such 
a  penurious  end  as  ourselves  are :  it  is  most  god- 
like and  best  suits  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  for  a 
Christian  to  live  wholly  to  God,  to  live  the  life  of 
Grod,  '<  having  his  own  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
'God  }"*  and  thus  in  a  sober  sense  he  becomes  dei- 
fied    This  indeed  is  such  a  Qiat^ig  *  deification'  as 

•CoLiii.  S. 
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is  not  transacted  merely  upon  the  stage  of  fancy 
by  arrogance  and  presumption,  but  in  ihe  highest 
powers  of  the  soul  by  a  living  and  quickening 
spirit  of  true  religion  there  uniting  God  and  the 
soul  together  in  the  unity  of  aflEections»  will,  and 
end. 

I  should  now  pass  from  this  to  another  particu* 
lar ;  but  because  many  are  s^t  to  misapprehend  the 
notion  of  God's  glory,  and  flatter  themselves  wttfi 
their  pretended  and  imaginary  aiming  at  the  gloiy 
of  God,  I  think  it  may  be  of  good  use,  a  little  fiir«> 
ther  and  more  distinctly  to  un&ld  the  design  that 
a  religious  mind  pursues  in  directing  itself  and  all 
its  actions  to  God.  We  are  therefore  to  consider, 
that  this  doth  not  consist  in  some  transient  thou^ts 
of  God  and  his  glory,  as  the  end  we  propoond  to 
ourselves  in  any  undertakings :  a  man  does  not*  di- 
rect all  his  actions  to  the  glory  of  God  by*  fiMrmiiig 
a  conception  in  his  mind,  or  stirring  up  a  strong 
imagination  upon  any  action,  that  that  must  be  fixr 
the  gloiy  of  God :  it  is  not  the  thinking  of  Gtxi^ 
gloiy  that  is  glorifying  of  him.  As  all  other  parts 
of  religion  may  be  apishly  acted  ovisr  by  &ncy  and 
imagination,  so  also  may  the  internal  parts  of  feli^ 
gion  many  times  be  acted  over  with  nuich  seemoig 
grace  by  our  fimcy  and  passions;  these  often  love 
to  be  dmwing  the  pictures  of  religion,  and  use 
their  best  arts  to  render  tt^m  more  beautiful  and 
pleasing.  But  though  true  pcactics^  religion  derives 
its  force  and  beauty  through  all  the  lower  powi^s 
of  a  man's  soul,  yet  it  hath  not  its  rise  nor  throne 
there :  as  rdigion  consists  not  in  a  form  of  words 
which  signify  nothing,  so  neither  doth  it  consist  in 
a  set  of  fancies  or  internal  apprehensions.     Our 
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Saviour  hath  best  taught  what  it  is  to  Uve  to  God's 
glory»  or  to  glorify  Gk>d«  viz^  To  be  fruitful  in  all 
holiness^  and  to  live  so  as  that  our  lives  may  ^hine 
with  his  grace  spreading  itself*  through  our  whole 
man.* 

We  rather  glorify  God  by  entertaining  the  imr 

pressions  of  liis  glory  upon  us,  than  by  communis 

eating  any  kind  of  glory  to  him.    Then  does  a 

good  man  become  the  tabernacle  of  God  wherein 

the  divine  Shechinah  does  rest,  and  which  the  di«- 

vine  glory  fills,  when  the  frame  of  his  mind  and 

life  is  wholly  according  to  that  idea  and  pattern 

which  he  receives  from  the  mount.t    We  best 

glorify  him  when  we  grow  'most  like  to  him :  and 

we  then  act  most  for  his  glory,  when  a  true  spirit 

of  sanctity,  justice,  meekness,  &c.  runs  through  all 

our  actions ;  when  we  so  live  in  the  world  as  be^ 

comes  those  that  converse  with  the  great  mind  and 

wisdom  of  the  whole  world,  with  that  almighly 

Spirit  that  made,  supports,  and  governs  all  things, 

with  that  being  from  whence  all  good  flows,  and  in 

which  there  is  no  spot,  stain,  or  shadow  of  evil ;  and 

no  being  captivated  and  overcome  by  the  sense  of 

the  divine  loveliness  and  goodness,  endeavour  to  be 

]ike  him,  and  conform  ourselves  as  much  as  may  be 

to  him.   • 

When  God  seeks  his  own  gloiy,  he  does  not  so 
much  endeavour  any  thing  without  himself.  He 
did  not  bring  this  stately  fabric  of  the  universe  into 
being,  that  he  might  for  such  a  monument  of  his 
mighty  power  and  beneficence  gain  some  panegy* 
rics  or  applause  from  a  little  of  that  fading  breath 

*  ''  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  John  zv.  8. 
f  As  it  is  said  of  the  material  tabernacle,  Ezod.  zzt.  4a 
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which  he  had  made.    Neither  was  that  gracious 
contrivance  of  restoi;ing  lapsed  men  to  himself  a 
plot  to  get  himself  some  eternal  hallelujahs,  as  if  he 
had  so  ardently  thirsted  after  the  lays  of  glorified 
spirits,  or  desired  a  choir  of  souls  to  sing  forth  his 
,  praises.    Neither  was  it  to  let  the  world  see  how 
magnificent  he  was.    No,  it  is  his  own  internal 
glory  that  he  most  loves,  and  the  communication 
thereof  which  he  seeks :  as  Plato  sometimes  speaks 
of  the  divine  love,  it  arises  not  out  of  indigency,  as 
created  love  does,  but  out  of  fulness  and  redundan- 
cy; it  is  an  overflowing  fountain,  and  that  love 
which  descends  upon  created  being  is  a  free  efflux 
from  the  almighty  source  of  love :  and  it  is  weO 
pleasing  to  him  that  those  creatures  which  he  hath 
made  should  partake  of  it.    Though  God  cannot 
seek  his  own  glory  so  as  if  he  might  acquire  any 
addition  to  himself,  yet  he  may  seek  it  so  as  to 
communicate  it  out  of  himself.     It  was  a  good 
maxim  of  Plato,  rS  &mS  (Aiug  ^tfofo^f*  which  is  better 
stated  by  St  James,  *^  God  giveth  to  all  men  libe- 
rally, and  upbraideth  not"*     And  by  that  glory  of 
his,  which  he  loves  to  impart  to  his  creatures,  I  un- 
derstand those  stamps  and  impressions  of  wisdom, 
justice,  patience,  mercy,  love,  peace,  joy,  and  other 
divine  gifts  which  he  bestows  freely  upon  the  minds 
of  men.    And  thus  God  triumphs  in  his  own  glory, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  the  communication  of  it 

As  God's  seeking  his  own  glory  in  respect  of  us, 
is  most  properly  the  flowing  fortb  of  his  goodness 
upon  us :  so  our  seeking  the  glory  of  God  is  most 
properly  our  endeavouring  a  participation  of  his 
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gDodne^^  and  an  eanest  incessant  punuing  after 
divine  perfection.  When  God  becomes  so  great  in 
Mir  eyes,  and  all.  created  things  so  little,  that  we 
reckon  lipon  nothing  as  worthy  of  our  aims  or  am* 
bitions  bnt  a  serious  participation,  of  the  divine  nap 
ture,  and  the  exercise  of  divine  virtues,  love,  joj, 
peace,  longsuffering,  kindness,  goodness^  and  l^e 
like ;  when  the  soul  bdiolding  die  infinite  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  the  Divinity,  and  then  lookmg 
down  and  beholding  all  created,  peiftction  mantled 
over  with  darkness,  is  ravished  into  love  and  admi- 
ration of  that  never-«etting  brightness,  and  endea^ 
vours  after  the  greatest  resemblance  of  Grod  in  jus- 
tice, love,  and  goodness ;  when  omversing  with 
him  y  iffOx/f  iraf^f  by  a  secret  feeling  of  the  vir- 
tue, sweetness  and  power  of  his  goodness,  we  en- 
deavour to  assimilate  ourselves  to  htm:  then  we 
may  be  said  to  glorify  him  indeed*  God  seeks  no 
glory  but  Ins  own  $  and  we  have  none  of  our  own 
to  give  him.  Go4  in  all, things  seeks  himself  and 
his  own  glory,  as  finding  notiiing  better  than  him^* 
self;  and  when  we  love  him  above  all  things,  and 
endeavour  to  be  most  like  him,  we  declare  plainly 
that  we  count  nothing  better  than  he  is. 
.  I  doubt  we  are  too  nice  logicians  sometimes,  in 
distinguishing  between  the  glory  of  God  and  our 
own  salvation.  We  cannot,  in  a  true  sense,  seek 
our  own  salvation  more  than  the  glory  of  God, 
which  triumphs  most,  and  discovers  itscdf  most  ef- 
fectually, in  the  salvation  of  souls ;  for  indeed  this 
salvation  is  nothing  else  but  a  true  participation  of 
the  divine  nature.  Heaven  is  not  a  thing  without 
us,  nor  is  happiness  any  thing  distinct  firom  a  true 
conjunction  of  the  mind  with  God  in  a  secret  feel- 

3K 
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ifig  of  hb  goodiiets  and  redpiocatiim  of  afl^^ 
him,  wfaftrein  tha  divine  glory  most  unfolds  itsdf. 
And  there  is  notlnng  that  a  md,  toudied  with  any 
•erioiB  anae  of  Godt  can  moie  aartwstlj  thii^  after^ 
or  seek  with  more  strength  of  aftction  than  thia» 
Then  shall  we  be  hafpyt  when  God  cornea  to  be 
all  inall  in  us*  To  lovta  God  above  oursdves  is 
not  indeed  ao  ptopeiiy  to  love  him  above  title  salva- 
tion of  our  souk,  as  if  these  were  distinct  things ; 
but  it  is  to  love  him  above  all  our  own  sinful  afiec* 
tkmsy  and  above  our  particular  beings,  and  to  con^^ 
ftom  oursdves  to  hinu  And  as  that  which  is  good 
relatively,  and  in  order  to  us,*  is  ao  mudi  the  bet- 
ter, by  how  much  the  more  it  is  commensurate  and 
confonned  to  us :  so  on  the  other  side,  that  which 
is  good  riisolutely  and  essentially,  requires  that  our 
ninds  and  affections  should,  as  &r  as  may  be,  be 
crimmensurate  and  conformed  to  it  t  and  herein  is 
God  most  gl<miied,  and  we  made  ha^y«  As  we 
cannot  truly  love  die  first  and  highest  good  while 
we  serve  a  design  upon  it^  and  subonbiate  it  t6 
oucsdves:  so  neithtt  is  our  own  salvation  consis<- 
tent  with  any  snch  sordid,  pindiii^  and  particular 
love.  We  cannot  be  completdy  blessed,  till  the 
idea  ioiii,  or  the  ^xiobi  bommi^  which  is  God,  exer- 
cise its  sovereignty  over  all  tiie  Acuities  of  our 
aouh,  imidering  them  as  like  to  itself  as  may  coiw 
flat  with  their  proper  cqiacity. 

[See  more  of  this  in  the  Discourse  of  the  ExiS" 
tffoce  and  Nature  of  God,  chap.  4.] 


•  See  th«  Ditcminc  of  the  Giittence  and  Nature  of  God,  cfiap.  9. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  fourth  properly  or  effect  ditcooenng  the  excMency  cfreUgkm^ 
ibh*   Thai  k  hegete  tike  greateH  eerenUg  and  composednege  of 
mitti*  attd  htitute  the  trweti  coniMfflical.  the  inrrtf il  eutd  woet  m^ 
^H^fi^gMf  tin4pleeeure  ia  every  hofy  Jowl    Goit  ««  icM|f  Iki 
tmifbrm  Mef  good^  and  the  one  laet  end,  dou  attract  mndjfn 
the  aouL     Wicked  men  ditiracted  throngh  a  muUipUcity  ^  06-- 
Jects  and  ends.    How  the  restless  appetite  of  our  wills  after 
wofme  supreme  good  leads  to  the  knowledge  (as  of  a  Deity,  so) 
^ihenni^efa  Dei^.   Hmo  the  jogs  and  de^his  of  good  men 
d^ferjfom  and  far  eased  those  ^  the  wieked^    Theoamtaa^ 
and  tranqfdUiiy  if  the  spirits  qf  good  men  in  r^trenoe  toexter^ 
nal  troubles.    All  perturbations  if  the  mind  arise  from  on  tn- 
ward  rather  than  an  outward  antse^    The  Stoics*  method  for  at-' 
ieunhig  drupt^ia  and  true  rest  examined,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
U  diseamred.    AfkrUker  ittusiration  ^  what  has  been  said  con^ 
eeming  the  peao^  and  happy  state  of  good  men^Jrun  the  ovm 
trary  state  if  the  wicked 

i«  aWStfrnrth  property  and  efiect  ci  true  rdi* 

gioiit  wherdjd  it  exprewieth  its  own  noblenesa^  b 

thisy  That  it  beget$  ttte  greatest  aeremfyf  constamcy^ 

tmd  composedfte$s  qfrnhd,  and  brings  the  irttest  eon- 

tentment^  th^  most  satisfying  Jugt  ^*^  pkasure^  the 

pitr^st  an4  mostdttm^  sweetness  and  pkasure  to  the 

Sjpirit^  (if  good  men.    £veiy  good  inan»  in  ^om 

religion  rules,  is  at  peace  and  unity  with  himsdfy  is 

as  a  city  compacted  together,    Grace  doth  more 

and  more  reduce  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  into  a 

perfect  sultjection  and  subordination  to  itself.   The 

union  and  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  God,  that 

primitive  unity,  ia  that  which  is  the  alone  original 

and  fountain  of  ail  peace»  and  the  centre  of  rest : 
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as  the  further  any  being  slides  firom  God,  the  more 
it  breaks  into  discords  within  itself,  as  not  having 
any  centre  within  itself  ^hioh  might  collect  and 
unite  all  the  Acuities  thereof  to  itseli^  and  so  knit 
them  up  together  in  a  sweet  confederacy  amcmgst 
themselves.  God  only  is  such  an  almighty  good- 
ness as  can  attract  all  the  powers  in  man^s  soul  to 
itseli^  as  being  an  object  transcendently  adequate 
to  the  largest  capacities  of  any  created  being,  and 
so  unite  man  perfectly  to  himself  in  the  true  en- 
joyment of  one  uniform  and  simple  good. 

.  It  must  be  one  last  end  and  supreme*  £[ood  that 
can  fix  man's  mind,  which  otherwise  will  be  tossed 
up  and  down  in  perpetual  uncertainties,  and  become 
as  many  several  things,  as  those  poor  particularities 
are  which  it  meets  with.  A  wicked  man's  life  is 
so  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  o£  ends  and  objects, 
that  it  never  is,  nor  can  be,  consistent  to  itself,  nor 
continue  in  any  composed,  settled  frame :  it  is  the 
most  intricate,  irregular,  and  confused  thing  in  the 
wbrld,  no  one  part  of  it  agreeing  with  another,  be- 
cause the  whole  is  not  firmly  knit  together,  by  the 
power  of  some  one  last  end  running  through  alL 
Whereas  the  life  of  a  good  man  is  under  the  sweet 
command  of  one  supreme  goodness  and  last  eod. 
This  alone  iis  that  living  form  and  soul,  which  run- 
ning through  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  ac- 
tions of  life,  collects  all  together  into  one  fair  and 
beautiful  system,  making  all  that  varie^  conspire 
into  perfect  unity;  whereas  else  all  would  fall 
asunder  like  the  members  of  a  dead  body,  when 
once  the  soul  is  gone,  every  little  particle  flitting 
itself  from  the  rest.  It  was  a  good  maxim  of  Pytha- 
goras, quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  AiTxuinp 
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Jti^^tfm¥  im  7Eyi9dtt#9  Opartet  etiam  hommcm  ttnum 
Jieri.  A  divided  mind  and  a  multiform  life  speaks 
the  greatest  disparagement  that  may  be :  it  is  only 
the  intermediation  of  one  last  end  that  can  recon- 
cile a  man  perfectly  to  himseflf  and  his  own  happi- 
ness. This  is  the  best  temper  and  composedness 
of  the  soul,  itaof  tig  t¥  ku)  ug  pW  ofMikoylccp  tPeJ^j  as 
Plotinus  speaks,  when  by  a  conjunction  with  one 
i;hief  good  and  last  end  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  unity 
and  consent  with  itself;  when  ail  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  with  their  several  issues  and  motions, 
though  never  so  many  in  themselves,  like  so  many 
lines  meet  together,  in  one  and  the  same  centre. 
It  is  not  one  and  the  same  goodness  that  always 
actuates  the  faculties  of  a  wicked  man ;  but  as 
many  several  images  and  pictures  of  goodness  as  a 
quick  iftnd  working  fancy  can  represent  to  him; 
which  so  divide  his  affections,  that  he  is  no  one 
thing  within  himself^  but  tossed  hither  and  thither 
by  the  most  independent  principles  and  imagina- 
tions that  may  be.  But  a  good  man  hath  singled 
out  the  supreme  goodness,  which  by  an  omnipotent 
sweetness  draws  all  his  affections  after  it,  and  so 
makes  them  all  ¥dth  the  greatest  complacency  con- 
spire together  in  the  pursuit  and  embraces  of  it. 
Were  there  not  some  infinite  and  self-sufiicient 
goodness,  and  that  perfectly  one,  ugx/zij  (Mvagf  as 
Simplifcius  doth  phrase  it,  man  would  be  a  most 
miserably  distracted  creature.  As  the  restless  ap- 
petite within  man  after  some  infinite  and  sovereign 
good  (without  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  could 
never  be  satisfied)  does  commend  unto  us  the  no- 
tion of  a  Deity :  so  tlie  perpetual  distractions  and 
divisions  that  would  arise  in  the  soul  upon  a  plu- 
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fality  of  dettia,  may  seem  no  less  to  evince  the 
unity  of  that  Deily.  Were  not  this  chief  good 
perfectly  one,  were  there  any  other  equal  to  it, 
raan*8  soul  would  hangm  wqu^brio^  equally  poised^ 
equally  desiring  the  enjoyment  of  both,  but  movii]^ 
to  neither;  like  a  piece  of  iron  between  two  load* 
atones  of  equal  virtue.  But  when  religion  enters 
into  the  soul,  it  charms  all  its  restless  mge  and 
violent  appetite,  by  discovering  to  it  the  universal 
fountain-fulness  of  one  supreme  almighty  good- 
ness }  and  leading  it  out  of  itself  into  a  conjunction 
therewith,  it  lulls  it  into  the  most  undisturbed  rest 
and  quietness  in  the  lap  of  divine  enjoyment} 
where  it  meets  with  full  contentment,  and  rests 
adequately  satisfied  in  the  fruition  of  the  infinite, 
unifocm»  and  essential  goodness  and  loveliness,  the 
true  AifroKoKWf  that  is  not  ^  isiv  xahWf  v^iioi  xoXav, 
oXX*  oKo9  it  oKw  xoXor,  as  a  noble  philosopher  doth  well 
express  it 

The  peace  which  a  religious  soul  is  possessed  oi^ 
is  such  a  "  peace  as  passeth  all  understanding :" 
the  joy  that  it  meets  with  in  the  ways  of  holiness  is 
**  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  The  delights 
and  sweetnesses  that  accompany  a  religious  life 
are  of  a  purer  and  more  excellent  nature  than  the 
pleasures  of  worldly  men.  The  spirit  of  a  good 
man  is  a  more  pure  and  refined  thing  than  to  de- 
light itself*  in  the  thick  mire  of  earthly  and  sensual 
pleasures,  in  which  carnal  men  roll  and  tumble 
themselves  with  so  much  greediness :  Non  admittit 
ad  volahm  accipitrem  suum  in  terra  puberuknta^  as 
the  Arabic  proverb  hath  it.  It  speaks  the  degenerar 
tion  of  any  soul  whatsoever,  that  it  should  desire 
to  incorporate  itself  with  any  of  the  gross,  dreggy, 
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sensual  delights  here  bellow.  But  a  soul  purified 
by  religion  from  all  eiurthly  dregd»  delights  to 
mingle  itself  only  with  things  that  are  most  divine 
tnd  spiritual.  There  is  nothing  that  can  beget  any 
pleasure  or  sweetness,  but  in  some  harmotiical  fa* 
culty  which  hath  some  kindred  and  acqu^nt^nce 
with  it  As  it  is  in  the  senses,  so  in  every  other 
faculty,  there  is  such  a  natural  kind  of  science  as 
whereby  it  can  single  out  its  own  proper  object 
from  every  thing  else,  and  is  better  able  to  define 
it  to  itself  than  the  exactest  artist  in  the  world 
can ;  and  when  once,  it  hath  found  it  out,  it  pre- 
sendy  feels  itself  so  perfectly  fitted  and  matched  by 
it,  that  it  dissolves  into  secret  joy  and  pleasure  in 
the  entertainment  of  it  True  delight  and  joy  is 
begotten  by  the  conjunction  of  some  discerning 
fiu:ulty  with  its  proper  object  The  proper  objects 
fyc  a  mind  and  spirit  are  divine  and  immaterial 
things,  with  which  It  hath  the  greatest  affinity,  and 
therefore  triumphs  most  in  its  converse  with  them ; 
as  it  is  well  observed  by  Seneca^*  Hoc  habet  argtu 
mentum  dmnitatU  MOf,  qwbd  itha/n  dwina  dekttant ; 
nee  fit  aUenis  interest^  sed  ut  sui$ :  and  when  it  con- 
verseth  most  with  these  high  and  noble  objects,  it 
behaves  itself  most  gracefully,  and  lives  most  be^ 
coming  itself)  and  it  lives  also  most  deliciously^ 
nor  can  it  any  where  else  be  better  provided  fi^r, 
or  indeed  fare  so  well.  A  good  man  disdains  to 
be  beholden  to  the  wit,  or  art,  or  industry  of  any 
creature  to  find  him  out,  and  bring  him  in  a  con- 
stant revenue  and  maintenance  fbr  his  joy  and  plea- 
sure: the  language  of  his  heart  is  that  of  the 

•  In  PMAit.  ad  Lib.  I.  Nat.  QHaast 
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PsalmiBt,  "  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thjr 
countenance  upon  me."  *  Religion  always  carries 
a  sufficient  proviuon  of  joy  and  sweetness  along 
with  it  to  maintain  itself  withal :  <<  All  the  ways  of 
wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace."  t  Religion  is  no  sullen  stoicism  or  op- 
pressing melancholy,  it  is  no  inthralling  tyranny 
exercised  over  those  noble  and  vivacious  affections 
of  love  and  delight,  as  those  men  that  were  never 
acquainted  with  the  life  of  it  may  imagine ;  but 
is  full  of  a  vigorous  and  masculine  delight  and 
joy»  and  such  as  advanceth  and  ennobles  the 
soul,  and  does  not  weaken  or  dispirit  the  life  and 
power  of  it,  as  sensual  and  earthly  joys  do,  when 
the  soul,  unacquainted  with  religion,  is  enforced  to 
give  entertainment  to  these  gross  and  earthly 
things,  for  the  want  of  enjoyment  of  some  better 
good.  The  spirit  of  a  good  man  may  justly  behave 
itself  with  a  noble  disdain  to  all  terrene  pleasures, 
because  it  knows  where  to  mend  its  fare ;  it  is  the 
same  almighty  and  eternal  goodness  which  is  the 
happiness  of  God  and  of  all  good  men.  Hie  truly 
religious  soul  affects  nothing  primarily  and  fimda- 
mentally  but  God  himself;  his  contentment,  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  employments,  is  in  the 
sun  of  the  divine  favour  that  shines  upon  him :  this 
is  as  the  manna  that  lies  upon  the  top  of  all  out- 
ward blessings  which  his  spirit  gathers  up  and  feeds 
upon  with  delight  Religion  consists  not  in  a  toil- 
some drudgery  about  some  bodily  exercises  and  ex- 
ternal performances ;  nor  is  it  only  the  spending  of 
ourselves  in  such  attendances  upon  God  and  ser- 

•  Fid.  !▼.  e.      *  f  Pkov:  m.  T7. 
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Tices  to  him  as  are  only  accommodated  to  tibis  life, 
though  every  employment  for  God  is  both  amiable 
and  honourable  :  but  there  is  something  of  our  re- 
ligion that  interests  us  in  a  present  possession  of 
that  **  joy  which  is*  unspeakable  and  glorious  ;*' 
which  lestds  us  into  the  porch  of  heaven,  and  to 
the  confines  of  eternity.  It  sometimes  carries  up 
the  soul  into  a  mount  of  transfiguration,  or  to  the 
top  of  Rsgah,  where  it  may  take  a  prospect  of  the 
promised  land ;  and  gives  it  a  map  or  scheme  of  its 
future  inheritance  :  it  gives  it  sometimes  some  an- 
ticipations of  blessedness,  some  foretastes  of  those 
joys,  those  riwrs  of  pleasure  which  run  at  God's 
right  hand  for  evermore. 

I  might  further  add  as  a  mantissa  to  this  present 
argument,  the  tranquillity  and  composedness  of  a 
good  man's  spirit  in  refisrence  to  all  external  mo- 
lestations. Religion  having  made  a  thorough  pa- 
cification of  the  soul  within  itself  renders  it  im- 
pregnable to  all  outward  assaults  :  so  that  it  is  at 
rest,  and  lives  securely  in  the  midst  of  all  those  bois- 
terous storms  and  tempests  which  make  such  vio- 
lent impressions  upon  the  spirits  of  wicked  men. 
Here  the  Stoics  have  stated  die  case  aright,  that  all 
perturbations  of  the  mind  arise  not  properly  from 
an  outward  but  an  inward  cause  :  it  is  not  any  out- 
ward evil  but  an  inward  imagination  bred  in  the 
womb  of  the  soul  itself,  that  molests  and  grieves  it 
The  more  the  soul  is  restored  to  itself,  and  lives  at 
the  height  of  its  own  beings  the  more  easily  may  it 
disdain  and  despise  any  design  or  combination 
against  it  by  the  most  blustering  giants  in  the  world. 
A  Cliristian  that  enjoys  himself  in  God,  will  not 
be  beholden  to  the  world's  fair  and  gentle  usage  for 
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the  cotttpoMdness  of  hb  mind;  no,  he  en}oys  that 
peace  and  tianquiUity  widiin  himself  ^diich  tio  crea- 
ture can  bestow  upon  him,  or  take  from  him. 

But  the  Stoics  were  not  so  happy  in  their  notimis 
about  the  way  to  true  rest  and  composedness  of 
spirit  It  is  not  (by  their  leave)  the  soul's  collect- 
ing and  gathering  up  itself  within  die  circumference 
of  its  own  essence,  nor  is  it  a  rigid  restraining  and 
keeping  in  its  own  issues  and  motions  within  the 
confines  of  its  own  natural  endowments,  which  is 
able  to  confer  upon  it  that  atu^fxih  and  composed- 
ness of  mind  which  they  so  mudi  idolize,  as  the  su- 
pieme  and  only  bliss  of  man,  and  cender  it  free 
from  all  kind  of  perturbati(His :  for  by  what  we  find 
in  Seneca  and  others,  it  appears,  that  the  Stoics 
seeking  an  autarchy  within  themselves,  and  being 
loath  to  be  beholdai  to  God  for  their  happiness, 
but  that  each  of  them  might  be  as  God,  self-suf* 
fident  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  himsdi^ 
endeavoured  by  their  sour  doctrine  and  a  rigid  dis* 
dpline  over  their  souls,  their  severities  against  pas* 
stons  and  sdl  those  restless  motions  in  the  soul  after 
some  hi^er  good,  to  attain  a  complete  ceragogfa  and 
a  full  contmtroent  within  themselves.  But  herein 
the  true  method  of*  finding  rest  to  themselves 
escaped  them,  it  being  the  union  of  the  aoul  with 
God*  that  uniform,  simple,  and  unbounded  good, 
which  is  the  sde  original  of  all  true  inward  peace. 
Neither  were  it  a  happiness  worth  the  having,  Gx 
amind,  Uke  a  hendiit  sequestered  from  all  things  else, 
by  a  recession  into  itself,  to  spend  an  eternity  in 
self-converse,  and  die  enjoym^it  of  such  a  diminu- 
tive supei&:ial  nothing  as  itsdf  is,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  to  itselfl     It  is  only  peculiar  to  God  to  be 
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happy  in  himsdf  alone ;  and  God  who  has  been 
more  liberal  in  bis  provisions  for  man,  hath  created 
m  man  such  a  spring  of  restless  moticMi,  that  with 
the  greatest  impatience  forceth  him  out  of  himself, 
and  violently  tosseth  him  to  and  fro,  till  he  come  to 
fix  himself  upon  some  soHd  and  self-subsistent  good* 
ness.  Could  a  man  find  himself  withdrawn  from 
all  terrene  and  material  things,  and  perfectly  retired 
into  himself;  were  the  whole  wwld  so  quiet  and 
calm  about  him,  as  not  to  offer  to  make  the  least  at- 
tempt upon  the  composedness  and  constancy  of  his 
mind ;  might  he  be  so  well  entertained  at  his  own 
home,  as  to  find  no  frowns,  no  sour  looks  from  his 
own  conscience  ;  might  he  have  that  security  from 
heaven,  that  God  would  not  disquiet  his  fancied 
tranquilli^  by  imbittering  his  thoughts  with  any 
dreadful  apprehensions ;  yet  he  should  find  some- 
tiling  within  him  that  would  not  let  him  be  at  rest, 
but  would  rend  him  from  himsdf,  and  toss  him 
from  his  own  foundation  and  consistency.  There 
is  an  insatiable  appetite  in  the  soul  of  man,  like  a 
greedy  lion  hunting  after  his  prey,  that  would  ren- 
der him  impatient  of  his  own  pinching  penury,  and 
could  never  satisfy  itself  with  such  a  thin  and  spare 
diet  as  he  finds  at  home.  Hiere  are  two  principal 
faculties  in  the  soul  which,  like  the  two  daughters 
of  the  horseleech,  are  always  crying,  give,  give : 
these  are  those  hungry  vultures  which,  if  they  can- 
not find,  their  prey  abroad,  return  and  gnaw  the 
soul  itself:  where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together.  By  this  we  nay  see 
how  unavailable  to  the  attaining  of  true  rest  and 
peace  that  conceit  of  the  Stoics  was,  who  supposed 
the  only  way  and  method  hereto  was  this,  to  confine 
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the  soul  thus  monastically  to  its  own  home.  We 
read  in  the  gospel  of  such  a  question  of  our  Sa- 
viour's, "  What  went  you  out  into :  the  wilderness 
to  see?*'*  we  may  invert  it,  What  do  you  return 
within  to  see  ?  A  soul  confined  within  the  private 
and  narrow  cell  of  its  own  particular  being  ?  Such 
a  soul  dqprives  itself  of  all  that  almighty  and  essen- 
tial glory  and  goodness  which  shines  round  about 
it,  which  spreads  itself  through  the  whole  universe; 
I  say  it  deprives  itself  of  all  this,  for  the  enjoying 
of  such  a  poor,  petty,  and  diminutive  thing  as  itself 
is,  which  yet  it  can  never  enjoy  truly  in  such  a 
retiredness. 

We  have  seen  tlie  peaceful  and  happy  state  of  the 
truly  religious :  but  it  is  otherwise  with  wicked  and 
irreligious  men.  '*  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked ; 
but  they  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot 
rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt  }'*t  as  it  is 
expressed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  mind  of  a 
wicked  man  is  like  the  sea  when  it  roars  and  rages 
through  the  striving  of  several  contrary  winds  up<Hi 
it  Furious  lusts  and  wild  passions  within,  as  they 
wiar  against  heaven  and  the  more  noble  and  divine 
part  of  the  soul,  so  they  war  amongst  themselves, 
maintaining  perpetual  contests,  and  contending 
which  shall  be  the  greatest:  scelera  dissident 
These  indeed  are  the  Cadmus4)rood  rising  out 
of  the  serpent's  teeth,  ready  armed  one  against 
another :  whence  it  is  that  the  soul  (^  a  wicked 
man  becomes  a  very  unhabitable  and  incommo- 
dious place  to  itself,  full  of  disquietness  and  trou- 
ble, through  the  many  contests  and  civil  commo- 

*  Mutt  xi.  7.  f  Isa.  Ivii.  k'O,  21. 
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tions  maintained  ^i^ithin  it  The  minds  of  wicked 
men  are  like  those  disconsolate  and  desolate  spirits 
which  our  Saviour  speaks  of,  which  being  cast  out 
of  their  habitation,  wander  up  and  down  through 
dry  and  desert  places,  seeking  rest  but  finding 
none.*  The  soul  that  finds  not  some  solid  and  self- 
sufficient  good  to  centre  itself  upon,  is  a  boisterous 
and  restless  thing :  and  being  without  God,  it  wan- 
ders up  and  down  the  world,  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented  with  vehement  himger  and  thirst  after 
some  satisfying  good :  and,  as  any  one  shall  bring 
it  tidings,  **  Lo  here,  or  Lo  there  is  good,"  it  pre- 
sently goes  out  towards  it,  and  with  a  swift  and 
speedy  flight  hastens  after  it  The  sense  of  an  in- 
ward indigency  doth  stimulate  and  enforce  it  to 
seek  its  contentment  without  itself*,  and  so  it  wan- 
ders up  and  down  from  one  creature  to  another ; 
and  thus  becomes  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of 
objects.  And  while  it  cannot  find  some  one  and 
only  object  upon  which,  as  being  perfectly  adequate 
to  its  capacities,  it  may  wholly  bestow  itself;  while 
it  is  tossed  with  restless  and  vehement  motions  of 
desire  and  love  through  a  world  of  painted  beau- 
ties, false  glozing  excellencies ;  courting  all,  but 
matching  nowhere  ;  violently  hurried  everywhere, 
but  finding  nowhere  objectum  par  amori ;  while  it 
converseth  only  with  tiiese  pinching  particularities 
here  below,  and  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  uni- 
versal  goodness  ;  it  is  certainly  far  from  true  rest 
and  satisfaction,  i^om  a  fixed,  composed  temper  of 
spirit:  but  being  distracted  by  multiplicity  of 
objects  and  ends,  there  can  never  be  any  firm  and 
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Stable  peace  or  fiiendship  at  home  amongst  all  its 
powers  and  faculties :  nor  can  there  be  a  firm  amity 
and  friendship  abroad  betwixt  wicked  men  them- 
selves^ as  Aristotle  concludesinhis£thicSy  because  all 
vice  is  so  multiform  and  inconsistent  a  things  and  so 
there  can  be  no  true  concatenation  of  affections  and 
ends  between  them.  Whereas  in  all  good  men,  virtue 
and  goodness  is  one  form  and  soul  to  them  all,  that 
unites  them  together,  and  there  is  the  one,  simply 
and  uniform  good,  that  guides  and  governs  them 
all.  They  are  not  as  a  ship  tossed  in  the  tumultu- 
ous ocean  of  this  world  without  any  compass  at  all 
to  sleer  by ;  but  they  direct  their  course  by  the 
certain  guidance  of  the  one  last  end,  as  the  true 
pole-star  of  all  their  motion.  But  while  the  soul 
lies  benighted  in  a  thick  ignorance,  as  it  is  with 
wicked  men,  and  beholds  not  some  stable  and  eter- 
nal good  towards  which  it  may  move ;  though  it 
may,  by  the  strength  of  that  principle  of  activeness 
within  itself,  spend  itself  perpetually  ¥dth  swift  and 
giddy  motions;  yet  it  will  be  always  contesting 
with  secret  distuibances,.  and  cannot  act  but  with 
many  reluctancies,  as  not  finding  an  object  equal  to 
the  force  and  strength  of  its  vast  affections  to  act 
upon. 

By  what  hath  been  said,  mAy  appear  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  ways  of  sin  and  of  holiness. 
Inward  distractions  and  disturbances,  "  tribulation 
and  anguish  upon  every  soul  that  doth  evU :  but  to 
every  man  that  worketh  good,  glory,  honour,  and 
peace,"*  inward  composedness  and  tranquillity  of 
spirit,  pure  and  divine  joys,  far  excelling  all  sensual 

*  RoiD*  ii.  9»  10. 
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pleasures ;  in  a  word,  trae  contentment  of  spirit 
and  full  satisfaction  in  God,  whom  the  pious  soul 
loves  above  all  things,  and  longs  still  after  a  nearer 
enjoyment  of  him.  I  shall  conclude  this  particular 
with  what  Plotilius  concludes  his  book,  That  the 
life  of  holy  and  divine  men  is  ^  iuf^io^og  rSv  if  df, 
^uyj)  fbowN;  r^  fftiiw,  ^  a  life  not  touched  with  these 
vanishing  delights  of  time,  but  a  flight  of  the  soul 
alone  to  God  alone.' 
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CHAP.   VII. 


Thtjifik  property  or  effect  discovering  the  exceUenof  ofrdigiom, 
viz.  That  it  adoancelh  the  wul  to  a  hoUf  boldness  and  hnmbk 
famiUarity  with  God,  and  to  a  comfortabie  confidence  concerning 
the  love  of  God  toward  it,  and  its  own  sahxdum.  Fearfidness, 
consternation  of  mind,  and  frightful  passions,  are  consequent  up- 
on  sin  and  guilt*  These,  together  with  the  most  dismal  deport' 
ments  of  trembling  and  amazement,  are  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  devil,  who  delights  to  be  served  m  this  manner  by  his 
worshippers.  Love,  joy,  and  hope,  are  most  agreeable  to  the  no-' 
ture  of  God,  and  most  pleasing  to  him.  The  right  apprehend 
sions  of  God  are  such  as  are  apt  to  beget  love  to  God,  ddi^ 
and  confidence  tfi  him.  A  true  Christian  is  more  far  a  soUd  and 
well-grounded  peace  than  for  high  raptures  and  feelings  rfjoy. 
How  a  Christian  should  endeavour  the  assurance  of  Ms  saho' 
/ton.  That  he  should  not  importunately  expect  or  desire  some 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  God  to  him,  but  rather  look  efUr 
the  manifestation  of  ike  life  tf  God  vaithin  Atm,  thejmmdation 
or  banning  of  heaven  and  salvation  in  his  own  souL  That 
self-rengnation,  and  ike  subduing  tf  our  oom  mUls^  are  greatly 
aoailaNe  to  obtain  assurance.  The  vanity  and  ahsurdky  of  that 
opinion^  viz.  not  in  a  perfect  resignation  of  our  rmUs  to  GotPs 
will,  a  man  Aould  be  content  witk  kis  own  damnation^  and  to 
he  ike  subject  tf  eternal  wrath  in  kdl^  tf  it  skoM  so  please 
God. 

5.  JL  HE^fifth  property  or  effect,  whereby  true  reli- 
gion discovers  its  own  nobleness  and  excellency,  is 
this,  That  it  advanceth  the  soul  to  a  hob/  boldness 
and  humble  famlicarity  with  God^  as  also  to  a  welL 
grounded  hope  and  comfortable  cof^idence  concerning 
the  love  of  God  toward  it,  and  its  own  salvation. 
The  truly  religious  soul  maintains  a  humble  and 
sweet  familiarity  with  God ;  and  with  great 
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ty  of  spirit,  without  any  consternation  and  servility 
of  spirit,  is  enabled  to  look  upon  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  the  Most  High  :  but  sin  and  wickedness 
is  pregnant  with  fearfulness  and  horror*  That 
trembling  and  consternation  of  mind  which  possesses 
wicked  men,  is  nothing  else  but  a  brat  of  darkness, 
an  empusa  begotten  in  corrupt  and  irreligious  hearts. 
MTiile  men  "  walk  in  darkness,"  and  "  are  of  the 
night,'*  as  the  apostle  speaks,  then  it  is  only  that 
they  are  vexed  with  those  ugly  and  ghastly  fM^fua^ 
that  terrify  and  torment  them.  But  when  once  the 
day  breaks,  and  true  reUgion  opens  herself  upon  the 
soul  like  the  eyelids  of  the.  morning,  then  all  those 
shadows  and  frightful  apparitions  flee  away.  As  all 
light,  and  love,  and  joy,  descend  from  above  from 
the  Father  of  lights :  so  all  darkness,  and  fearful- 
ness, and  despair,  are  from  below ;  they  arise  from 
corrupt  and  earthly  minds,  and  are  like  those  gross 
vapours  arising  from  this  earthly  globe,  that  not 
being  able  to  get  up  towards  heaven,  spread  them- 
selves about  the  circumference  of  that  body  where 
they  were  first  begotten,  infesting  it  with  darkness, 
and  generating  into  thunder  and  lightning,  clouds 
and  tempests.  But  the  higher  a  Christian  ascends 
i«  rov  (fTfiKttiov  above  this  dark  dungeon  of  the  body, 
the  more  that  religion  prevails  within  him,  the  more 
then  shall  he  find  himself  as  it  were  in  a  clear  hea- 
ven, in  a  region  that  is  calm  and  serene ;  and  the 
more  will  those  black  and  dark  affections  of  fear 
and  despair  vaoish  away,  and  those  clear  and  bright 
affections  of  love,  and  joy,  and  hope,  break  forth  in 
their  strength  and  lustre. 

The  devil,  who  is  the  prince  of  darkness  and  the 
great  tyrant,  delights  to  be  served  with  ghastly  af- 
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fectionB,  and  the  most  dismal  dq)ortments  of  trem- 
bling and  astonishment ;  as  having  nothing  at  all  of 
amiableness  or  excellency  in  him  to  commend  him- 
self to  his  worshippers.  Slavery  and  servility  (that 
ykanroKOfji/Ov  r^^  '^^tjyfjij  as  Longinus  truly  calls  it)  is 
the  badge  and  livery  of  the  devil's  religion :  hence 
those  ^ixra  pc/oTi^gia*  of  the  heathens  performed 
with  much  trembling  and  horror.  But  Grod,  who 
is  the  supreme  goodness  and  essential  both  love  and 
loveliness,  takes  most  pleasure  in  those  sweet  and 
delightful  affections  of  the  soul,  viz.  love,  joy,  and 
hope,  which  are  most  correspondent  to  his  own  na- 
ture. The  ancient  superstition  of  the  heathens  was 
always  very  nice  and  curious  in  honouring  every 
one  of  their  gods  with  sacrifices  and  rites  most 
agreeable  to  their  natures :  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
incense,  no  offering  which  we  can  present  to  God^ 
so  sweet,  so  acceptable  to  him  as  our  love,  and  de- 
light, and  confidence  in  him  ;  and  when  he  comes 
into  the  souls  of  men,  he  makes  these  his  throne, 
his  place  of  rest,  as  finding  the  greatest  agreeable* 
ness  therein  to  his  own  essence.  A  good  man  that 
finds  himself  made  partaker  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  transformed  into  the  image  of  God,  infinitely 
tdkes  pleasure  in  God,  as  being  '^  altogether  love- 
ly," according  to  that  in  Cant.  v.  16.  o^^^onp  ^^? 
Totus  ipse  est  desideria;  and  his  "meditation  of 
God  is  sweet  unto  him.^t  St.  John,  that  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  Christ,  who  came  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  and  perfectly  understood  his  eternal  es- 
sence, hath  given  us  the  fullest  description  that  he 

*  The  words  for  false  gods  and  idols,  D^^stp  and  O^D^M  impoit  tiouble  and 
teiror,  and  frightful  passions  in  their  worshippers, 
f  PsaL  dv.  S4k  • 
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could  make  of  him,  when  he  tells  us  that  '^  God  is 
love,  and  he  that  dwells  in  God,  dwells  in  love  j"* 
and  reposing  himself'  in  the  bosom  of  an  almighty 
goodness,  where  he  finds  nothing  but  love  and  love- 
liness, he  now  displays  all  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  those  his  choicest  and  most  precious  affections 
of  love,  and  joy,  and  confidence;  his  soul  is  now  at 
ease,  and  rests  in  peace,  neither  is  there  any  thing 
to  make  airaid :  he  is  got  beyond  all  those  powers 
of  darkness  which  give  such  continual  alarms  in  this 
lower  world,  and  are  always  troubling  the  earth : 
he  is  got  above  all  fears  and  despairs ;  he  is  in  a 
bright,  clear  region,  above  clouds  and  tempests, 
mfra  se  despicit  nubes.  There  is  no  frightful  terri- 
bleness  in  the  supreme  Majesty.  That  we  appre- 
hend God  at  any  time  in  such  a  dismayed  manner, 
it  must  not  at  all  be  made  an  argument  of  his  nature, 
but  of  our  sinfulness  and  weakness.  The  sun  in 
the  heavens  always  was  and  will  be  a  globe  of  light 
and  brightness,  although  a  purblind  eye  is  rather 
dazzled  than  enlightened  by  it.  There  is  an  inward 
sense  in  man's  soul,  which,  were  it  once  awakened 
and  excited  with  an  inward  taste  and,  relish  of  the 
Divinity,  could  better  define  God  to  him  than  all 
the  world  else.  It  is  the  sincere  Christian  that  so 
tastes  and  sees  how  good  and  sweet  the  Lord  is,  as 
none  else  does :  "  The  God  of  hope  fills  him  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,"  so  that  he  "  abounds 
in  hope,"t  as  the  apostle  speaks.  He  quietly  re- 
poses himself  in  Gt>d ;  **  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting 
in  the  Lord  ;t  he  is  more  for  a  solid  peace  and  set- 
tled calm  of  spirit,  than  for  high  raptures  and  feel- 

•  John  iv.  16.  f  Rom.  z?.  13.  |  FsaL  cxii.  7. 
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ings  of  joy,  or  extraordinary  manifestations  of  God 
to  him  :  he  does  not  passionately  desire,  nor  impor- 
tunately expect  such  things ;  he  rather  looks  after 
the  manifestations  of  the  goodness  and  power  of 
God  within  him»  in  subduing  all  in  his  soul  that  is 
unlike  and  contrary  to  God,  and  forming  him  into 
his  image  and  likeness. 

Though  I  think  it  worthy  of  a  Christian  to  en- 
deavour the  assurance  of  his  own  salvation;  yet 
perhaps  it  might  be  tlie  safest  way  to  moderate  his 
curiosity  of  prpng  into  God's  book  of  life,  and  to 
stay  a  while  until  he  sees  himself  within  the  con- 
fines of  salvation  itself.     Should  a  man  hear  a  voice 
from  heaven,  or  see  a  vision  from  the  Almighty,  to 
testify  unto  him  the  love  of  God  towards  liim ;  yet 
methinks  it  were  more  desirable  to  find  a  revela^ 
tion  of  all  from  within,  arising  up  from  the  bottom 
and  centre  of  a  man's  own  soul,  in  the  real  and  in- 
ternal impressions  of  a  godlike  nature  upon  his  own 
spirit ;  and  thus  to  find  the  foundation  and  begin- 
ning of  heaven  and  happiness  within  himself:  it 
were  more  desirable  to  see  the  crucifying  of  our 
own  will,  the  mortifying  of  the  mere  animal  life, 
and  to  see  a  divine  Ufe  rising  up  in  the  room  of  it, 
as  a  sure  pledge  and  inchpation  of  immortality  and 
happiness,  the  very  essence  of  which  consists  in  a 
perfect  conformity  and  cheerful  compliance  of  all 
the  powers  of  our  souls  with  the  will  of  God. 

The  best  way  of  gaining  a  well-grounded  assu- 
rance of  the  divine  love  is  this,  for  a  man  to  over- 
come himself  and  his  own  will:  **To  him  that 
overcomes  shall  be  given  that  white  stone,  and  in 
it  the  new  name  written,  wliich  no  man  knoweth 
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but  he  that  receives  if*  He  that  beholds  the  sun 
of  righteousness  arising  upon  the  horizon  of  his 
soul  with  healing  in  its  wings,  and  chasing  away 
all  that  misty  darkness  of  his  own  self-will  and  pas- 
sions ;  such  a  one  desires  not  now  the  star.%ht 
to  know  whether  it  be  day  or  not,  nor  cares  he  to 
pry  into  heaven's  secrets,  and  to  search  into  the 
hidden  rolls  of  eternity,  there  to  see  the  whole  plot 
of  his  salvation ;  fbr  he  views  it  transacted  upon  the 
inward  stage  of  his  own  soul,  and  reflecting  upon 
himself,  he  may  behold  a  heaven  opened  from  with- 
in, and  a  throne  set  up  in  his  soul,  and  an  almighty 
Saviour  sitting  upon  it,  and  reigning  within  him : 
he  now  finds  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  him, 
and  sees  that  it  is  not  a  thing  merely  reserved  for 
him  without  him,  being  already  made  partaker  of 
the  sweetness  and  efficacy  of  it  What  the  Jews 
say  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  may  not  unfitly  be 
applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  true  comforter 
dwelling  in  the  minds  of  good  men  as  a  sure  earnest 
of  their  eternal  inheritance,  ""m  hv  i6«t  mw  nwiM  p 
*  The  Spirit  resides  not  but  upon  a  man  of  forti- 
tude,' one  that  gives  proof  of  this  fortitude  in  sub- 
duing his  own  self-will  and  his  affections.  We  read 
of  Elisha,  that  he  was  fain  to  call  for  a  musical  in- 
strument and  •  one  to  play  before  him,  to  allay  the 
heat  of  his  passions,  before  he  could  converse  with 
the  prophetical  spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  too  pure 
and  gentle  a  thing  to  dwell  in  a  mind  muddied  and 
disturbed  by  those  impure  dregs,  those  thick  fogs  and 
mists  that  arise  from  our  self-Moll  and  passions ;  our 
prevailing  over  these  is  the  best  way  to  cherish  the 

•  RcTcLfi.  17. 
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Holy  Spirit,  by  which  we  may  be  sealed  unto  the 
day  of  redemptioik 

To  conclude  this  particular:  It  is  a  venturous 
and  rugged  guei&s  and  conceit  which  some  men 
have,  that  in  a  perfect  resignation  of  our  wills  to 
the  divine  will,  a  man  should  be  content  with  his 
own  damnation,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  et^nal 
wrath  in  hell,  if  it  should  so  please  God :  which  is 
as  impossible  as  it  is  for  him  that  infinitely  thirsts 
afler  a  true  participation  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
most  earnestly  endeavours  a  most  inward  imion 
with  God  in  spirit,  by  a  denial*  of  himself  and  his 
own  will,  to  swell  up  in  self-love,  pride,  and  arro- 
gancy  against  Gt)d ;  the  one  whereof  is  the  most 
substantial  heaven,  the  other  the  teost  real  hell: 
whereas  indeed  by  conquering  ourselves  we  are 
translated  from  death  to  life,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  heaven  is  already  come  into  us. 


\ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

The  stxlk  property  or  effect  discovering  the  excellency  of  religion, 
viz.  That  it  spiritualizes  fnaterial  things,  and  carries  up  the 
souls  of  good  men  from  senMhie  and  earthly  things,  to  things  in^ 
tellectual  and  divine.  There  are  lesser  and  fuller  representations 
qf  God  ii^  the  creatures.  To  converse  with  God  in  the  creation, 
and  to  pass  out  qf  the  sensible  world  into  the  intellectual,  is  most 
effectually  taught  by  religion.  Wicked  men  converse  not  with 
God  as  shining  out  in  the  creatures;  they  converse  with  them  in 
a  sensual  and  unspiritual  manner.  Religion  does  spiritualize  the 
creation'  to  good  men  :  it  teaches  them  to  look  at  any  perfections 
or  excellencies  in  themselves  and  others,  not  so  much  as  theirs  or 
others,  but  as  so  many  beams  jlowingfrom  one  and  the  same 
fountain  of  light ;  to  Iova  them  all  in  God,  and  God  in  all ;  the 
universal  goodness  in  a  particular  being.  A  good  man  enjoys 
and  delights  in  whatsoever  good  he  sees  otherwhere,  as  if  it  were 
his  own  :  he  does  not  fondly  lave  and  esteem  either  himself  or 
others.  The  divine  temper  and  strain  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy. 

6.    A  HE  sisth  property  or  effect,  wherein  religion 
discovers  its  own  excellency,  is  this,  That  it  spiri- 
tualizes  material  things,  and  so  carries  up  the  souls  qf 
good  men  from  earthly  things  to  things  divine,  from 
tJiis  sensible  world  to  the  intellectual. 

God  made  the  universe  and  all  the  creatures  con- 
tained therein,  as  so  many  glasses  wherein  he  might 
reflect  his  own  glory :  he  hatli  copied  forth  himself 
in  the  creation ;  and  in  this  outward  world  we  may 
read  the  lovely  characters  of  the  divine  goodness, 
power  and  wisdom.  In  some  creatures  there  are 
darker  representations  of  God,  there  are  the  prints 
and  footsteps  of  God ;   but  in  others  there  are 
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clearer  and  fuller  representations  of  the  Divinity, 
the  face  and  image  of  God;  according  to  that  known 
saying  of  the  schoolmen,  Remotiores  dmilitudmes 
creaturcB  ad  Deum  dkuntur  vestigium  ;  propinquiores 
verb  imago.  But  how  to  find  God  here,  and  feel- 
ingly to  converse  with  him,  and  being  affected  with 
the  sense  of  the  divine  glory  shining  out  upon  the 
creation,  how  to  pass  out  of  the  sensible  world  into 
the  intellectual,  is  not  so  effectually  taught  by  that 
philosophy  which  professed  it  most,  as  by  true  reli- 
gion :  that  which  knits  and  unites  God  and  the  soul 
together,  can  best  teach  it  how  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend upon  those  golden  links  that  unite,  as  it  were, 
the  world  to  God.  That  divine  wisdom  that  con- 
trived and  beautified  this  glorious  structure,  can 
best  explain  her  own  art,  and  carry  up  the  soul 
back  again  in  these  reflected  beams  to  him  who  is 
the  fountain  of  them.  Though  good  men,  all  of 
them,  are  not  acquainted  with  all  those  philosophi- 
cal notions  touching  the  relation  between  created 
and  the  uncreated  being ;  yet  may  they  easily  find 
every  creature  pointing  out  to  that  being  whose 
image  and  superscription  it  bears,  and  climb  up 
from  those  darker  resemblances  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  shining  out  in  different  degrees 
upon  several  creatures,  &av$^  km^SiuHg  rm^  as  the 
ancients  speak,  till  they  sweetiy  repose  themselves  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Divinity :  and  while  they  are  thus 
conversing  with  this  lower  world,  and  are  viewing 
"  the  invisible  things  of  God  in  the  things  that  are 
made,*'*  in  this  visible  and  outward  creation,  they 
find  God  many  times  secretiy  flowing  into  their 
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scads,  and  leading  them  silently  out  of  the  court  of 
the  temple  into  the  holy  place.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  wicked  men ;  they  dwell  perpetually  upon  the 
dark  side  of  the  creatures,  and  converse  widi  these 
things  only  in  a  gross,  sensual,  earthly,  and  unspi- 
ritual  manner ;  they  are  so  encompassed  with  the 
thick  and  foggy  mist  of  their  own  corruptions,  thal^ 
they  cannot  see  God  there,  where  he  is  most  visible : 
^^  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  but  darkness  com- 
prehends it  not  :'**  their  souls  are  so  deeply  sunk 
into  that  house  of  clay  which  they  carry  about  with 
them,  that  were  there  nothing  of  body  or  bulky 
matter  before  them,  they  could  find  nothing  to 
exercise  themselves  about 

But  religion,  where  it  is  in  truth  and  in  power, 
renews  the  very  spirit  of  our  minds,  and  doth  in  a 
manner  spiritualize  this  outward  creation  to  us,  and 
doth  in  a  more  excellent  way  perform  that  which 
the  Peripatetics  are  wont  to  affirm  of  their  inteUcc- 
tus  agens,  in  purging  bodily  and  material  things 
from  the  feculency  and  dregs  of  matter,  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  those  circumstantiating  and  strait- 
ening conditions  of  time  and  place,  and  the  like ; 
and  teaches  the  soul  to  look  at  those  perfections 
which  it  finds  here  below,  not  so  much  as  the  per- 
fections of  this  or  that  body,  as  they  adorn  this  or 
that  particular  being,  but  as  they  are  so  many  rays 
issuing  forth  from  that  first  and  essential  perfection, 
in  which  they  all  meet  and  embrace  one  another  in 
the  most  close  friendship.  Every  particular  good 
is  a  blossom  of  the  first  goodness ;  every  created 
excellency  is  a  beam  descending  from  the  Father  of 
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lights ;  and  should  we  sepaiate  all  these  particuU- 
lities  trom  God,  all  affection  spent  upon  them  would 
be  unchaste,  and  their  embraces  adulterous.  We 
should  love  all  things  in  God^  and  God  in  all  things, 
because  he  is  all  m  all,  the  beginning  and  original 
of  being,  the  perfect  idea  of  their  goodness,  and 
the  end  of  their  motion.  It  is  nothing  but  a  thick 
mist  of  pride  and  self-love  that  hinders  men's  eyes 
from  beholding  that  sun  which  both  enlightens  them 
and  all  things  else  :  but  when  true  religion  begins 
once  to  dawn  upon  men^s  souls,  and  with  its  shin- 
ing light  chases  away  their  black  night  of  ignorance ; 
then  they  behold  themselves  and  all  things  else  en- 
lightened, though  in  a  different  way,  by  one  and 
the  same  sun,  and  all  the  powers  of  their  souls  faU 
down  before  God,  and  ascribe  all  glory  to  him. 
Now  it  is  that  a  good  man  is  np  more  solicitous 
whether  this  or  that  good  thing  be  mine,  or  whether 
my  perfections  exceed  the  measure  of  this  or  that 
particular  creature ;  for  whatsoever  good  he  beholds 
any  where,  he  enjoys  and  delights  in  it  as  much  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  and  whatever  he  beholds  in  him- 
self, he  looks  not  upon  it  as  his  property  but  as  a 
common  good  ;  for  all  these  beams  come  from  one 
and  the  same  fountain  and  ocean  of  Ught,  in  whom 
he  loves  them  all  with  a  universal  love :  when  his 
affections  run  along  th6  stream  of  any  created  ex- 
cellencies, whether  his  own  or  any  one's  else,  yet 
they  stay  not  here,  but  run  on  till  they  fall  into  the 
ocean }  they  do  not  settle  into  a  fond  love  and  ad- 
miration either  of  himself  or  any  other's  excellen- 
cies, but  he  owns  them  as  so  many  pure  effluxes  and 
emanations  from  God,  and  in  a  particular  being 
loves  the  universal  goodness.   Si  sciretur  d  me  veri^ 
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t€i$9  scire tur  etiam  me  iUud  non  esse,  out  iUud  non  esse 
meum,  nee  d  me. 

Thus  may  a  good  man  walk  up  and  down  the 
world  as  in  a  garden  of  spices,  and  suck  a  divine 
sweetness  out  of  every  flower.  There  is  a  twofold 
meaning  in  every  creature,  as  the  Jews  speak  of 
their  law,  a  literal,  and  a  mystical,  and  the  one  is 
but  the  ground  of  the  other :  and  as  they  say  of 
divers  pieces  of  their  law,  r^Vti>  Ttn  ryath  tjn  so  a 
good  man  says  of  every  thing  that  his  senses  68er 
to  him,  <  it  speaks  to  his  lower  part,  but  it  points 
out  something  above  to  his  mind  and  spirit.'  It  is 
the  drowsy  and  muddy  spirit  of  superstition  which, 
being  lulled  asleep  in  the  lap  of  worldly  delights, 
is  fain  to  set  some  idol  at  its  elbow,  something  that 
may  jog  it,  and  put  it  in  mind  of  God.  Whereas 
true  religion  never  finds  itself  out  of  the  infinite 
sphere  of  the  Divinity,  and  wherever  it  finds  beau- 
ty, harmony,  goodness,  love,  ingenuity,  wisdom,  ho- 
liness, justice,  and  the  like,  it  is  ready  to  say,  here, 
and  there  is  God :  wheresoever  any  such  perfec- 
tions shine  out,  a  holy  mind  climbs  up  by  these 
sunbeams,  and  raises  itself  up  to  God. 

And  seeing  God  hath  never  thrown  the  world 
from  himself,  but  runs  through  all  created  essence, 
containing  the  archetypal  ideas  of  all  things  in  him- 
self, and  from  thence  deriving  and  imparting  several 
prints  of  beauty  and  excellency  all  the  world  over  j 
a  soul  that  is  truly  ^v^uin^  godlike,  a  mind  that  is 
enlightened  from  the  same  fountain,  and  hath  its 
inward  senses  affected  with  the  sweet  relishes  of  di- 
vine goodness,  cannot  but  every  where  behold  itself 
in  the  midst  of  that  glorious  unbounded  Being  who 
is  indivisibly  everywhere.      A  good  man  finds  every 
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place  he  treads  upon  holy  ground;  to  him  the 
world  is  God's  temple  ;  lie  is  ready  to  say  with  Ja- 
cob, **  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God.''* 

To  conclude ;  It  was  a  degenerous  and  unwor* 
thy  spirit  in  that  philosophy  which  first  separated 
and  made  such  distances  between  metaphysical 
truths,  and  the  truths  of  nature ;  whereas  the  first 
and  most  ancient  wisdcHn  amongst  the  heathens 
was  indeed  a  philosophical  divinity,  or  a  divine  phi- 
losophy ;  which  continued  for  divers  ages,  but,  as 
men  grew  worse,  their  queasy  stomachs  began  to 
loathe  it :  which  made  the  truly  wise  Socrates  com* 
plain  of  the  sophisters  of  that  age  who  b^an  now 
to  corrupt  and  debase  it ;  whereas  heretofore  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  was  more  generous  and  divine^ 
and  did  more  purify  and  ennoble  the  souls  of  men, 
commending  intellectual  things  to  them,  and  takii^ 
them  off  firom  settling  upon  sensible  and  material 
things  here  below,  and  still  exciting  them  to  endea- 
vour after  the  nearest  resemblance  of  God  the 
supreme  goodness  and  loveliness,  and  an  intimate 
conjunction  with  him  j  which,  according  to  the 
strain  of  that  philosophy,  was  the  true  happiness  of 
immortal  souls. 

*   Gciii  iiTiii.  17. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  seventh  and  last  properly  or  effect  discovering  the  excdkncy  vf 
religum,  viz*  That  it  raiseth  the  mmds  qf  good  men  to  a  due  o&- 
wervamce  of,  and  attendance  upon,  divine  providence,  and  enabies 
ihem  to  serve  the  wUl  qf  God,  and  to  acquiesce  in  U.    For  a  man 
to  serve  providence  and  the  will  i^f  Ood  entirely,  to  work  with 
God,  and  to  bring  Ums^  and  all  his  actions  into  a  compUanoe 
wUh  Gois  will,  his  ends  and  designs,  is  an  argument  ^  the 
truest  nobleness  of  spirit ;  it  is  the  most  excellent  and  tUvine  life  ; 
and  it  is  mostjbr  man*s  advantage.    How  the  consideration  of 
diwne  providence  is  the  way  to  inward  quietness  and  establish^ 
ment  ^spirit.    How  wicked  men  carry  themsdves  unbeoomingfy 
through  their  impatience  andjretfulness  under  the  disposals  ef 
providence*     The  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  various  methods  tf 
providence, 

7.  X  HE  seventh  and  last  property  or  effect  wherein 
true  religion  expresseth  its  own  nobleness  and  ex- 
cellency»  is  this.  That  it  raise  A  the  minds  of  good 
men  to  a  due  observance  of,  and  attendance  upon,  di- 
vine providence,  and  enables  them  to  serve  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Wheresoever  God  hath 
a  tongue  to  speak,  there  they  have  ears  to  hear ; 
and  being  attentive  to  God  in  the  soft  and  still  mo- 
tions of  providence,  they  are  ready  to  obey  his  call, 
and  to  say  with  Isaiah,  <<  Behold,  here  am  I,  send 
me.'**  They  endeavour  to  copy  forth  that  lesson 
which  Christ  hath  set  Christians,  seriously  consider- 
ing how  that  they  came  into  this  world  by  God's 
appointment,  not  to  do  their  own  wills,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  them. 
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As  this  consideration  quiets  the  spirit  of  a  good 
man,  who  is  no  idle  spectator  of  providence,  and 
keeps  him  in  a  calm  and  sober  temper  in  the  midst 
of  all  storms  and  tempests ;  so  it  makes  him  most 
freely  to  engage  himself  in  the  service  of  providence, 
without  any  inward  reluctancy  or  disturbance.     He 
cannot  be  content   that  providence  should  serve 
itself  of  him,  as  it  doth  even  of  those  things  that 
iinderstand  it  least ;  but  it  is  his  holy  ambition  to 
serve  it     It  is  nothing  else  but  hellish  pride  iad 
self-love  that  makes  men  serve  themselves,  and  so 
set  up  themselves  as  idols  against  Grod :  but  it  is 
indeed  an  argument  of  true  nobleness  of  spirit  for  a 
man  to  view  himself,  not  in  the  narrow  point  of  his 
own  being,  but  in  the  unbounded  essence  of  the 
first  cause,  so  as  to  be  oXa^  rw  x^ttopo^^  and  to  live 
only  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  who 
worketh  all.  things  afler  the  counsel  oFhis  own  wUl. 
Optarem  id  me  esse  Deo  quod  est  mhi  numus  mea^ 
was  the  expression  of  a  holy  soul. 

To  a  good  man  to  serve  the  will  of  God,  it  is  in 
the  truest  and  best  sense  to  serve  himself,  who 
knows  himself  to  be  nothing  without  or  in  opposi. 
tion  to  God ;  Quo  minus  quid  sibi  arrogat  homo^  eb 
eoadit  nobiUor,  clarior^  divinior.  This  is  the  most 
divine  life  that  can  be,  for  a  man  to  act  in  the  world 
upon  eternal  designs,  and  to  be  so  wholly  devoted 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  to  serve  it  most  faithfully  and 
entirely.  This  indeed  bestows  a  kind  of  immor- 
tality upon  these  flitting  and  transient  acts  of  ours, 
which  in  themselves  are  but  the  offipring  of  a 
moment.  A  pillar  or  verse  is  a  poor  sorry  monu* 
ment  of  any  exploit,  which  yet  may  well  enough 
become  the  highest  of  the  world's  bravery.     But 
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good  m^iy  while  they  work  with  God,  and  endea- 
vour to  bring  themsdves  and  all  their  actions  to  a 
unity  with  God,  his  ends  and  designs,  enrol  them« 
selves  in  eternity*  This  is  the  proper  character  of 
holy  souls }  their  wills  are  so  fully  resolved  into  the 
divine  will,  that  they  in  all  things  subscribe  to  it 
without  any  murmurings  or  debates  :  they  rest  well 
satisfied  with*  and  take  complacency  in,  anypassages 
of  divine  dispensation,  t^  uro  r^$  agiffrns  y^ofyunQ  wtr§^ 
Xouffbfyoi;,*  as  being  ordered  and  disposed  by  a  mind 
and  wisdom  above,  according  to  the  highest  rules 
of  goodness* 

The  best  way  for  a  itaan  rightly  to  enjoy  himself^ 
is  to  maintain  a  universal,  ready,  and  cheerful  com* 
pliance  with  the  divine  and  uncreated  will  in  all 
things ;  as  knowing  that  nothing  can  issue  and  flow 
forth  from  the  fountain  of  goodness  but  that  which 
is  good :  and  therefore  a  good  man  is  never  offended 
with  any  piece  of  divine  dispensation,  nor  hath  he 
any  reluctancy  against  that  will  that  dictates  and 
determines  all  things  by  an  eternal  rule  of  good- 
ness ;  as  knowing,  that  there  is  an  unbounded  and 
almighty  love,  that  without  any  disdain  or  envy, 
freely  communicates  itself  to  every  thing  he  made ; 
that  feeds  even  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon 
him' ;  that  makes  his  sun  to  shine,  and  his  rain  to 
fall,  both  upon  the  just  and  unjust ;  that  always 
infolds  those  in  his  everlasting  arms  who  are  made 
partakers  of  his  own  image,  perpetually  nourishing 
and  cherishing  them  with  the  fresh  and  vital  influ- 
ences of  his  grace ;  as  knowing  also,  that  there  is 
an  all-seeing  eye,  an  unbounded  mind  and  under- 

*  Epidct*  cap.  38. 
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rtandingy  that  derives  itself  thiaugh  the  whole 
oniverBe,  and  sitting  in  all  the  wheels  of  motion, 
guides  them  all,  and  powerfully  governs  the  most 
eocentrical  motions  of  creatures,  and  carries  them 
all  most  harmoniously  in  their  several  orbs  to  one 
last  end.  Who  then  shall  give  law  to  God? 
**  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where 
is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?''*  Where  is  he 
Uiat  would  climb  up  into  that  nSpon  W  p  n^a  the 
great  consistory  in  heaven,  and  sitting  in  con* 
suHation  with  the  Almighty,  instruct  the  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  wisdom  ?  Shall  vain  man  be 
wiser  than  his  maker  ?  This  is  the  hellish  temper  of 
wicked  men,  they  examine  and  judge  of  all  thii^ 
by  the  line  and  measure  of  their  own  self>will,  their 
own  opinions  and  designs ;  and  measuring  all  things 
by  a  crooked  rule,  they  think  nothing  to  be  straight ; 
and  therefore  they  fall  out  with  God,  and  with  rest^ 
less  impatience  fret  and  vex  themselves  :  and  this 
fretfulness  and  impatiency  in  wicked  men,  argues  a 
breach  *  in  the  just  and  due  constitution  of  their 
minds  and  spirits. 

But  a  good  man,  whose  soul  is  restored  to  lliat 
frame  and  constitution  it  should  be  in,  has  better 
apprehensions  of  the  ways  and  works  of  God,  and 
is  better  afiected  under  the  various  disposals  of 
providence.  Indeed,  to  a  superficial  observer  of 
divine  providence,  many  things  there  are  that  seem 
to  be  nothing  else  but  digressions  from  the  main  end 
of  all,  and  to  come  to  pass  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  circumstances ;  that  come  in  so  abruptly, 
and   without  any  concatepation   or   dependance 

*  •  1  Cor.  i.  aa 
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one  upon  another,  as  if  they  were  without  any 
mind  or  understanding  to  guide  them.  But  a  wise 
man  that  looks,  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of 
things,  beholds  them  all  in  their  due  place  and 
method,  acting  that  part  which  the  supreme  mind 
and  wisdom  that  governs  all  things  hath  appointed 
them,  and  to  carry  on  one  and  the  same  eternal 
design,  while  they  move  according  to  their  own 
proper  inclinations  and  measures,  and  aim  at  their 
own  particular  ends.  It  were  not  worth  the  while 
to  Uve  in  a  world  M$rif  O^  xat  Tp>mag  *  devoid  of 
Grod  and  providence,'  as  it  was  well  observed  by 
the  Stoic :  and  to  be  subservient  unto  providence 
is  the  holy  ambition  and  great  endeavour  of  a  good 
man,  who  is  so  perfectly  overpowered  with  the  love 
of  the  universal  and  infinite  goodness,  that  he  would 
not  serve  any  particular  good  whatsoever,  no  not 
himself,  so  as  to  set  up  in  the  world  and  trade  for 
himself  as  the  men  of  this  world  do,  who  are  *'  lov- 
ers of  their  own  selves,  and  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God.''* 


•  2  Tim.  ill.  2.  4. 
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CHAP.   X. 

4.  Tht  txcMtncy  qfrelipon  in  regard  of  its  progress,  as  it  is  per* 
pelnalfy  canying  on  the  soul  Umaris  perfection.  Every  nature 
hath  its  proper  centre  which  it  hastens  to.  Sin  and  nnckedness 
is  witlUn  the  attractive  power  of  hell,  and  hastens  thither  :  grace 
and  holiness  is  within  the  central  force  of  heaven,  and  moices 
thither »  It  is  not  the  speculation  of  heaven,  as  athifig  to  come,  thai 
saHsJies  the  desires  ofreU^ous  ^ouls,  hut  the  real  possession  of 
it  even  in  this  life.  Men  are  apt  to  seek  after  assurance  sf 
heaven  as  a  thing  to  come,  rather  than  after  heaven  itseffl  and 
the  inward  possession  of  it  here.  How  the  assurance  ^  heaven 
rises  from  the  growth  of  holiness  and  the  powerful  progress  rf 
religion  in  our  souls.  That  we  are  not  hastily  io  believe  that  we 
are  Christ's,  or  that  Christ  is  in  us.  That  the  works  which 
Christ  does  in  holy  souls  testify  of  him,  and  best  evidence  Christ s 
spiritual  appearance  in  them^ 

We  have  considered,  the  excellency  of  true  re- 
ligiont  1.  In  regard  of  its  descent  and  original ; 
2.  In  regard  of  its  nature ;  3.  In  regard  of  its  pro- 
perties and  effects.  We  proceed  now  to  a  fourth 
particular,  and  shall  show, 

4.  That  religion  is  a  generous  and  noble  thing 
in  regard  of  its  progress ;  it  is  perpetually  carrying 
on  that  mind  in  which  it  is  once  seated  towsu'd  per- 
fection. Though  the  first  appearance  of  it  upon 
the  souls  of  good  men,  may  be  but  as  the  wings  of 
the  morning  spreading  themselves  upon  tlie  moun- 
tains, yet  it  is  still  rising  higher  and  higher  upon 
them,  chasing  away  all  the  filthy  mists  and  vapours 
of  sin  and  wickedness  before  it,  till  it  arrives  'to  its 
meridian  altitude;*   There  is  the  strength  and  force 

*  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  afaincth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  Prov.  iv.  18. 
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of  the  Divinity  in  it ;  and  though,  when  it  first  en- 
ter%  into  the  minds  of  men,  it  may  seem  to  be 
<'  sown  in  weakness,"  yet  it  will  raise  itself  in  pow- 
er. As  Christ  was  in  his  bodily  appearance,  he 
was  still  increasing  in  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and 
favour  with  God  and  man,  until  he  was  perfected 
in  glory :  so  iis  he  also  in  his  spiritual  appearance 
in  the  souls  of  men;  and  accordingly  tlie  New 
Testament  does  more  than  once  distinguish  of 
Christ  in  his  several  ages,  and  degrees  of  growth  in 
the  souls  of  all  true  Christians.  Good  men  are  al- 
ways ''  walking  on  from  strength  to  strength,  till 
at  last  they  see  God  in  Zion."  Religion  though  it 
hath  its  infancy,  yet  it  hath  no  old  age :  while  it  is 
in  its  minority,  it  is  always  in  motu ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  its  maturily  and  full  age,  it  will  always  be 
in  qtuete^  it  is  then  *'  always  the  same,  and  its  years 
fail  not,  but  it  shaU  endure  for  ever.''  Holy  and 
religious  sotlls  being  once  touched  with  an  inward 
sense  of  divine  beauty  and  goodness,  by  a  strong 
impress  upon  them  are  moved  swiflly  afler  God, 
and,  as  the  apostle  expresses  himself,  "  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  they  press  to- 
ward the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  j"  that  so  they  may  "  attain 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.'** 

Where  a  spirit  of  religion  is,  there  is  the  central 
force  of  heaven  itself,  quickening  and  enlivening 
those  that  are  informed  by  it  in  their  motions  to- 
ward heaven.  As  on  the  other  side  all  unhallowed 
and  defiled  minds  are  within  the  attractive  power 

•  Fhil.  ill.  11,  17,  H. 
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of  hell,  and  are  continually  hastening  their  course 
thither,  being  strongly  pressed  down  by  the  weight 
of  their  wickedness.  'As/  npog  r^i  Msp^tntg  n  fonc* 
as  Plutarch  hath  well  observed,  ^  Every  nature  in 
tiiis  world  hath  some  proper  centre  which  it  is  aU 
ways  hastening  to/  Sin  and  'wickedness  does  not 
hover  a  little  over  the  bottomless  pit  of  hell,  and 
only  flutter  about  itj  but  it  is  continually  sinkii^ 
'  lower  and  lower  into  it.  Neither  does  true  grace 
make  some  feeble  assays  toward  heaven,  but  by  a 
mighty  energy  within  itseli^  it  is  always  soaring  up 
higher  and  higher  into  heaved.  A  good  Christian 
does  not  only  court  his  happiness,  and  cast  now 
and  then  a  smile  upon  it,  or  satisfy  himself  merely 
to  be  contracted  to  it;  but  with  the  greatest  ar- 
dours of  love  and  desire  he  pursues  the  solemnity 
of  the  just  nupjkials,  that  he  may  be  wedded  to  it 
and  made  one  with  it.  It  is  not  an  airy  speculation 
of  heaven  as  a  thing  (though  never  so  undoubt^y) 
to  come,  that  can  satisfy  his  hungry  desires,  but  the 
real  possession  of  it  even  in  this  life.*  Such  a  hap^ 
piness  would  be  less  in  the  esteem  of  good  men^ 
that  were  only  good  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  end  of 
this  life  when  all  other  enjoyments  fail  him. 

I  wish  there  be  not  among  some  such  a  light  and 
poor  esteem  of  heaven,  as  makes  them  more  to  seek 
after  assurance  of  heaven  only  in  the  idea  of  it  as  a 
thing  to  come,  than  after  heaven  itself}  which  in- 
deed we  can  never  well  be  assured  of,  until  we  find 
it  rising  up  within  ourselves  and  glorifying  our  own 
souls.  Wlien  true  assimmce  comes,  heaven  itself 
will  appear  upon  the  horizon  of  our  souls,  like  a 

*    So  we  rend  John  vi.  54.  *<  hath  eternal  life;**  and  1  John  v.  1 1,  lo. 
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morning  light,  chasing  away  all  our  dark  and  gloomy 
doublings  before  it.  We  shall  not  need  then  to  light 
up  our  candles  to  seek  for  it  in  corners  j  no,  it  will 
display  its  own  lustre  and  brightness  so  before  us, 
that  we  may  see  It  in  its  own  light,  and  ourselves 
the  true  possessors  of  it  We  may  be  too  nice  and 
vain  in  seeking  for  signs  and  tokens  of  Christ's 
spiritual  appearances  in  the  souls  of  men,  as  well  as 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  wer^  in  seeking  for  them 
at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world.  When  he 
comes  into  us,  let  us  expect  till  the  works  that  lie 
shall  do  within  us  may  testify  of  him }  and  be  not 
over  credulous,  till  we  find  that  he  doth  those  works 
there  which  none  other  could  do.  As  for  a  true 
well-grounded  assurance,  say  not  so  much,  <'  Who 
shall  ascend  up  into  heaven,"  to  fetch  it  down  from 
thence  ?  or  <<  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep,"  to 
fetch  it  up  from  beneath  ?  for  in  the  growth  of  true 
internal  goodness,  and  in  the  progress  of  true  reli- 
gion it  will  freely  unfold  itself  within  us.  Stay  till 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed  itself  breaks  forth  from 
among  the  clods  that  buried  it,  till,  through  the 
descent  of  the  heavenly  dew,«  it  sprouts  up  and  dis- 
covers itself  openly.  This  holy  assurance  is  indeed 
the  budding  and  blossoming  of  felicity  in  our  own 
souls ;  it  is  the  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  the  true 
life,  spirit,  sweetness,  and  beauty  of  grace  power- 
fully expressing  its  own  energy  within  us* 

Briefly,  tine  religion  in  the  progress  of  it,  trans* 
forms  those  minds  in  which  it  reigns  from  glory  to 
glory :  it  goes  on  and  prospers  in  bringing  all  ene- 
mies in  subjection  under  their  feet,  in  reconciling 
the  minds  of  men  fully  to  God ;  and  it  instates 
them  in  a  firm  possession  of  the  supreme  good. 
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This  is  the  seed  of  God  within  holy  souls,  which  is 
always  warring  against  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  till 
it  prevail  over  it,  through  the  divine  strengtli  and 
influence.  Though  hell  may  open  her  mouth  wide 
and  without  measure,  yet  a  true  Christian,  in  whom 
the  seed  of  God  remaineth,  is  in  a  good  and  safe 
condition ;  he  finds  himself  borne  up  by  an  almigh- 
ty arm,  and  carried  upwards  as  upon  eagle's  wings ; 
and  the  evil  one  hath  no  power  over  him,  or»  as  St. 
John  expresseth  it,  i  IXoi^^  oo^  Smrm  aivu^  ^<  the 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not"* 


CHAP.  XL 

5.  The  exeellene^  fif  reHgwn  in  regard  of  iU  term  and  end,  viz. 
Perfect  bleuednesi.  How  unable  we  are  in  tJds  Halt  to  eompre* 
kend  and  describe  the  JvU  and  perfect  Hate  cf  happmei*  and 
glory  to  come.  The  more  godlike  a  Christian  is,  the  better  may 
he  understand  thai  state.  Holiness  and  happiness  not  two  dis- 
tinct things,  but  two  several  notions  of  one  and  the  same  things 
Heaven  cannot  so  well  be  defined  by  any  tldng  without  us,  as  by 

,  something  within  us.  The  great  nearness  and  qffimty  between 
sin  and  helL  The  condusion  rf  this  treatise,  contaimng  a  serioas 
exhortation  to  a  diUgent  minding  of  reHg^m,  with  a  discovery  of 
the  vanity  of  those  pretences  which  keep  men  off  from  tmnding 
religion* 

5.  W  E  come  now  to  ihejifih  and  last  particular, 
viz.  T)ie  excellency  of  religion  in  the  term  and  end 
of  ity  which  is  nothing  else  but  blessedness  itself  in  its  - 

*  1  ^ohn  V.  18. 
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full  maturity.    Which  yet  I  may  not  here  under- 
take to  explain^  for  it  is  altogedier  oppqroy  r/,  nor 
can  it  descend  so  low  as  to  acconunodate  itself  to 
any  htiman  style.     Accordingly  St  John  tells  us, 
<*  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  ;*'  and 
yet  that  he  may  give  us  some  glimpse  of  it,  he 
points  us  out  to  God,  andtells  us,  ofi^/o/  avri  wofM^n^ 
**  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shali  see  him  as  he 
is."*     Indeed  the  best  way  to  get  a  discovery  of  it, 
is  to  endeavour  as  much  as  may  be  to  be  godlike, 
to  live  in  a  feeling  converse  with  God,  and  in  a 
powerful  exercise  and  expression  of  all  godlike  dis* 
positions :  so  shall  our  inner  man  be  best  enabled 
^<  to  know  the  breadth  and  length,  the  depth  and 
height  of  that  love  and  goodness  which  yet  pass- 
eth  all  knowledge.''t  There  is  a  state  of  perfection 
in  the  life  to  come,  so  far  triuiscendent  to  any  in  tins 
life,  as  that  we  are  not  able  from  hence  to  take  the 
just  proportions  of  it,  or  to  form  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive notion  of  it    We  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  vastness  and  fulness  of  that  happiness 
which  the  most  purified  souls  may  be  raised  to,  or 
to    apprehend    how  far  the  mighty   power  and 
strength  of  the  Divinity,  deriving  itself  into  created 
being,  may  communicate  a  more  transcendent  life 
and  blessedness  to  it    We  know  not  what  latent 
powers  our  souls  may  here  contain  within  them- 
selves, which  then  may  begin  to  open  and  dilate 
themselves,  to  let  in  the  full  streams  of  the  divine 
goodness  when  they  come  nearly  and  intimately  to 
converse  with  it ;  or  how  blessedness  may  act  upon 
those  faculties  of  our  minds  which  we  now  have. 

m 

*  1  John  iii.  2.  f  Roi^  ti.  33.     Eph.  iik  18,  19. 
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We  know  not  what  illapses  and  irradiations  there 
may  be  fhn^  God  upon  souls  in  glory,  that  may 
raise  them  into  a  state  of  perfection  surpasedng  all 
our  imaginations. 

As  for  corporeal  happiness^,  there  cannot  be  any 
thing  further  added  to  the  pleasure  of  our  bodies 
or  animal  part,  than  a  restoring  it  from  disturbing 
passion  and  pain,  to  its  just  and  natural  constitu- 
tion; and  therefore  some  philosophers  have  well 
diq>uted  against  the  opinion  of  the  Epicureans  who 
mal^e  hs^piness  to  consist  in  bodily  pleasure,  irt 
woh^jMrKiiffiOP  ixju  to  TiV^n^p  TffnyywfM^or  and  when 
the  molestation  is  g(Hie,  and  the  just  constitution 
of  nature  recovered,  pleasure  ceaseth.  But  the 
highest  pleasure  of  minds  and  spirits  does  not  only 
consist  in  the  relieving  of  them  from  any  ante- 
ced^it  pains  or  grief,  or  in  a  relaxation  from  some 
former  molesting  passion :  neither  is  their  happi- 
ness a  mere  Stoical  ara^aifa'  as  the  happiness  of  the 
Deity  is  not  a  mere  negative  thing,  rendering  it 
free  from  all  disturbance  or  molestation,  so  that  it 
may  eternally  rest  quiet  within  itself;  it  <ioes  not 
so  much  consist  in  quieten  as  in  actu  et  vigore*  A 
mind  and  spirit  is  too  full  of  activity  and  energy, 
is  too  quick  and  potent  a  thing  to  enjoy  a  full  and 
complete  happiness  in  a  mere  cessation ;  this  were 
to  make  happiness  a  heavy  spiritless  thing.  Hie 
philosopher  hath  well  observed,  that  rSf  ahfitw  itytM 
trwiirrif  n  i^^vti  ^oyn,  there  is  infinite  power  and 
strength  in  divine  joy,  pleasure,  and  happiness,  com- 
mensurate to  thai  almighty  Being  and  goodness 
who  is  the  eternal  source  of  it 

As  created  beings,  that  are  capable  of  conversing 
with  God,  stand  nearer  to  God  or  further  off  from 
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him  ;  and  as  they  partake  more  or  less  of  his  like- 
nessy  so  they  partake  more  or  less  of  that  happiness 
which  flows  forth  from  him,  and  God  communicates 
himself  in  different  degrees  to  them.  There  may 
be  as  Inany  degrees  of  sanctity  and  perfection,  as 
there  are  of  states  and  conditions  of  creatures :  and 
that  is  properly  sanctity  which  guides  and  orders 
all  the  faculties  and  actions  of  any  creature  in  a 
way  suitable  and  correspondent  to  that  rank  and 
state  which  God  hath  placed  it  in :  and  while  it 
doth  so,  it  admits  no  sin  or  defilement  to  itself, 
thpugh  yet  it  may  be  elevated  and  advanced  higher ; 
and  accordingly,  true  positive  sanctify  comes  to  be 
advanced  higher  and  higher,  as  any  creature  comes 
more  to  partake  of  the  life  of  God,  and  to  be  brought 
into  a  nearer  conjunction  witii  God :  and  so  the 
sanctity  and  happiness  of  innocency  itself  might 
have  been  perfected. 

Thus  we  see  how  true  reUgion  carries  up  the 
souls  of  good  men  above  the  black  regions  of  hell 
and  death.  This  indeed  is  the  great  uTaxarwrruffi^ 
of  souls,  it  is  reUgion  itself,  or  a  real  participation 
of  God  and  his  holiness,  which  is  their  true  resti- 
tution and  advancement.  All  that  happiness  which 
good  men  shall  be  made  partakers  of,  as  it  cannot 
be  borne  up  upon  any  other  foundation  than  true 
goodness  and  a  godlike  nature  within  them;  so 
neither  is  it  distinct  from  it  Sin  and  hell  are  so 
twined  and  twisted  up  together,  that  if  the  power 
of  sin  be  once  dissolved,  the  bonds  of  death  and 
hell  will  also  fall  asunder.  Sin  and  hell  are  of  the 
same  kind,  of  the  same  Uneage  and  descent :  as  on 
the  other  side,  true  holiness  or  reUgion,  and  true 
happiness  are  but  two  several  notions  of  one  thing, 
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rather  than  distinct  in  themselves.  Religion  de- 
livers us  from  hell  by  instating  us  in  a  possession  of 
true  life  and  bliss.  Hell  is  rather  a  nature  than  a 
place :  and  heaven  cannot  be  so  truly  defined  by 
any  thing  without  us>  as  by  something  that  is 
within  us. 

Thus  have  we  done  with  those  particulars,  where- 
in we  considered  the  excellency  and  nobleness  of 
religion,  which  is  here  expressed  by  D^^jj  xryk  •■  TTie 

way  of  life,"  and  elsewhere  is  styled  by  Solomon 
D^'^D  XV  "  -A.  tree  of  life :"  true  religion  being  an 
inward  principle  of  life,  of  a  divine  life,  the  best 
life,  that  which  is  life  most  properly  so  called :  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  holy  Scripture,  a  life  of  religion  is 
styled  life,  as  a  lift  of  sin  and  wickedness  is  styled 
death.  In  the  ancient  academical  philosophy  it 
was  much  disputed,  whether  that  corporeal  and 
animal  life,  which  was  always  drawing  down  the  soul 
into  terrene  and  material  things,  was  not  more  pro^ 
perly  to  be  styled  death  than  life.  What  sense 
hereof  the  Pythagoreans  had,  may  appear  by  this 
practice  of  theirs ;  they  were  wont  to  set  up  i&cpora- 
pa  empty  coffins  in  the  places  of  those  that  had 
forsaken  their  school,  and  degenerated  from  their 
philosophy  and  good  precepts,  as  being  apostates 
from  life  itself,  and  dead  to  virtue  and  a  good  life, 
which  is  the  true  life,  and  therefore  fit  only  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  dead. 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  discourse ;  the  use  which 
we  shall  make  of  all  shall  be  this,  to  awaken  and 
exhort  every  one  to  a  serious  minding  of  religion : 
as  Solomon  dpth  earnestly  exhort  every  one  to  seek 
afler  true  wisdom,  which  is  the  same  with  reh'gion 
and  holiness,  as  sin  is  with  folly ;  "  Get  wisdom. 
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get  understanding  ;'**  and  <<  Get  wisdom,  and 
with  all  iky  getting  get  understanding.  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing."t  This  is  tiie  sum  of  all, 
*^  t}ie  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  Fear  Qod> 
and,  keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is  the 
whdle  duty/'  business  and  concernment  *^  of  man/'t 
Let  us  not  trifle  away  our  time  and  opportunities 
which  God  h^th  given  us,  wherein  we  may  lay  hold 
upon  life  and  immortality,  in  doing  nothing,  or  else 
pursuing  hell  and  death.  Let  us  awake  out  of  our 
vain  dreams ;  wisdom  calls  upon  us,  and  offers  us 
the  hidden  treasures  of  life  and  blessedness :  let  us 
not  perpetually  deliver  ourselves  over  to  laziness 
and  slumbering.  Say  not,  ^^  There  is  a  lion  in  the 
way ;''  say  not»  though  religion  be  good,  yet  it  is 
unattainable :  no,  but  let  us  intend  all  our  powers 
in  a  serious  resolved  pursuance  of  it,  and  depend 
upon  the  assistance  of  heaven,  which  never  fails 
those  that  soberly  seek  for  it  It  is  indeed  the  le- 
vity of  men's  spirits,  their  heedlessness  and  regard- 
lessness  of  their  own  lives,  that  betrays  them  to  sin 
and  death.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  men  av^ 
rocxfiiici^6i¥  tqp  |3/oy,  extempore  vivere,  as  the  satyrist 
speaks;  they  ordinarily  ponderate  and  deliberate 
upon  every  thing  more  than  how  it  becomes  them 
to  live,  they  so  live  as  if  their  bodies  had  swallowed 
up  their  souls :  their  lives  are  but  a  kind  of  lottery : 
the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided  are  nothing 
else  but  a  confused  multitude  of  fancies  rudely 
jumbled  together.  Such  is  the  life  of  most  men^ 
it  is  but  a  mere  casual  thing  acted  over  at  perad- 
venture,  without  any  fair  and  calm  debates  held 
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either'with  religion,  or  with  reason,  which  in  itsdi^ 
as  it  is  not  distorted  and  depraved  by  corrupt  men, 
is  a  true  friend  to  religion,  and  directs  men  to  Grod, 
and  to  things  good  and  just,  pure,  lovely,  and 
praiseworthy ;  and  the  directions  of  this  inward 
guide  we  are  not  to  neglect.  Unreasonablenessip 
or  the  smothering  and  extinguishing  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  within  us,  is  no  piece  of  religion,  nor  ad^ 
vantageous  to  it :  that  certainly  will  not  raise  men 
up  to  God,  which  sinks  them  below  men.  There 
had  never  been  such  an  apostasy  from  religion,  nor 
had^  such  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  full  of  deceivable- 
ness  and  imposture,  been  revealed  and  wrought  so 
powerfully  in  the  souls  of  some  men,  had  there  not 
first  come  an  apostasy  from  sober  reason,  had  there 
not  first  been  a  falling  away  and  departure  from 
natural  truth. 

It  is  to  be  feared  our  nice  speculations  about  a 
TO  ip*  fifMf  in  theology,  have  tended  more  to  exercise 
men's  wits  than  to  reform  their  lives,  and  that  they 
have  too  much  descended  into  their  practice,  and 
have  tended  rather  to  take  men  off  fr(Hn  minding 
religion,  than  to  quicken  them  up  to  a  diligent 
seeking  ailer  it.  Though  the  powers  of  nature 
may  now  be  weakened,  and  though  we  cannot  pro- 
duce a  living  form  of  religion  in  our  own  souls ;  yet 
we  are  not  surely  so  resolved  into  a  sluggish  pas- 
siveness,  as  that  we  cannot,  or  were  not  in  any 
kind  or  manner  of  way  to  seek  afler  it.  Certainly 
a  man  may  as  well  read  the  Scriptures  as  study  a 
piece  of  Aristotle,  or  of  natural  philosophy,  or  ma- 
thematics. He  that  can  observe  any  thing  comely 
and  commendable,  or  unworthy  and  base,  in  another 
man,  may  also  reflect  upon  himself,  and  see  how 
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*^  face  answers  to  face,^'*  as  Solomon  speaks.  If' 
men  would  seriously  commune  with  their  hearts, 
their  own  consciences  would  tell  them  plainly,  that 
they  might  avoid  and  omit  more  evil  than  they  do, 
and  that  they  might  do  more  good  than  they  do : 
and  that  they  do  not  put  forth  that  power  which 
God  hath  given  them,  nor  faithfully  use  those  ta- 
lents, nor  improve  the  advantages  and  means  afford-  - 
ed  them. 

I  fear  the  ground  of  most  men's  misery  will  prove 
to  be  a  second  fall,  and  a  lapse  upon  a  lapse.  I 
doubt  God  wiU  not  allow  that  proverb,  <^The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge,"t  as  not  in  respect  of  tem- 
poral misery,  much  less  will  he  allow  it  in  respect 
of  eternal.  It  will  not  be  so  much  because  our 
first  parents  incurred  God's  displeasure,  as  because 
we  have  neglected  what  might  have  been  done  by 
us  afterwards,  in  order  to  the  seeking  of  God's 
face  and  favour,  while  he  might  be  found. 

Up  then  and  be  doing,  and  the  Lord  will  be 
with  us.  '  He  will  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us,  if  we 
seriously  set  ourselves  about  the  work.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  our  own  lives, 
and  the  true  rules  of  life,  with  this  which  Solomon 
here  calls  "  the  way  of  life :"  let  us  inform  our 
minds,  as  much  as  may  be,  in  the  excellency  and 
loveliness  of  practical  religion  j  that,  beholding  it 
in  its  own  beauty  and  amiableness,  we  may  the 
more  sincerely  close  with  it  As  there  would  need 
nothing  else  to  deter  and  affright  men  from  sin  but 
its  own  ugliness  and  deformity,  were  it  presented 

*  Prov.  xxviL  19.  f  Eidu  iviiL  2.  i 
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to  a  naked  view  and  seen  as  it  is ;  so  nothing  would 
more  efiectuaUy  commend  religion  to  the  minds  of 
men>  than  the  displaying  and  ^  unfolding  the  excel- 
lencies of  its  nature,  than  the  true  native  beauty 
and  inward  lustre  of  religion  itself:  wf  Sotti^;,  cM 
i£og  cuTm  ^iw(juur6r  neither  the  ev^iing  nor  the 
momio^  star  could  so  sensibly  commend  themselves 
to  our  bodily  eyes,  and  delight  them  with  their 
shining  beauties,  as  true  religion,  which  is  an  un- 
defiled  beam  of  the  uncreated  light,  would  to  a  mind 
capable  of  conversing  with  it  Religion,  which 
is  the  true  wisdom,  is,  as  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Wisdom  ^eaks  of  wisdom,  '^  a  pure  influence 
flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  everlasting  %ht,  the  unspotted  mirn»r 
of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  good- 
ness :  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above 
all  the  order  of  st^rs ;  being  compared  with  the 
light,  she  is  found  before  it"* 

Religion  is  no  such  austere,  sour,  and  rigid  thing, 
as  to  affiight  men  away  from  it :  no,  but  those  that 
are  acquainted  with  the  power  of  it,  find  it  to  be 
altogether  sweet  and  amiable.  A  holy  soul  sees  so 
much  of  the  glory  of  religion  in  the  lively  impres- 
sions which  it  bears  upon  itself,  as  both  woos  and 
wins  it  We  may  truly  say  concerning  religion  to 
such  souls,  as  St  Paul  spake  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  Needs  it  any  epistles  of  commendation  to  you  ?** 
Needs  it  any  thing  to  court  your  affections  ?  "  Ye 
are  indeed  its  episUe,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God/'t 

Religion  is  not  like  the  prophet's  roll,  sweet  as 

•  Witd.  ▼&  25.  &c  f  S  Cor.  in.  2,  S. 
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honey,  when  it  was  in  his  mouth,  but  as  bitter  as 
gall  in  his  belly.  Religion  is  no  sullen  Stoicism,  no 
sour  Pharisaism ;  it  does  not  consist  in  a  few 
melancholy  passions,  in  some  dejected  looks  or 
depressions  of  mind :  but  it  consists  in  freedom, 
love,  peace,  life,  and  power ;  the  more  it  comes  to 
be  digested  into  our  lives,  the  more  sweet  and 
lovely  we  shall  find  it  to  be.  Those  spots  and 
wrinkles  which  corrupt  minds  think  they  see  in  the 
face  of  religion,  are  indeed  nowhere  else  but  in 
their  own  deformed  and  misshapen  apprehensions. 
It »  no  woiHier  when  .  defiled  fincy  come,  to  be 
the  glass,  if  you  have  an  unlovely  reflection.  Let 
us  therefore  labour  to  purge  our  own  souls  from  aU 
worldly  pollutions^  let  us  breathe  after  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  that  it  may  irradiate 
and  enlighten  our  minds,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
see  divine  things  in  a  divine  light :  let  us  endeavour 
to  live  more  in  a  real  practice  of  those  rules  of 
reUgious  and  holy  living,  commended  to  us  by  our 
ever-blessed  Lord  and  Saviour :  so  we  shall  know 
religion  better,  and  knowing  it,  love  it,  and  loving 
it,  be  still  more  and  more  ambitiously  pursuing  after 
it,  till  we  come  to  a  full  attainment  of  it,  and 
therein  of  our  »own  perfection  and  everlasting 
bliss. 
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I 

Sxeubandum  eatf  ftoirtt  dUecHnimif  atgue'  onmibus  inrtfrui  efo^oranifiim,  ut 
inimieo  unienHt  et  Jaeula  tua  m  omnu  corporis  parleSf  ftuims  percuH  et 
mdiurari  posmmutf  dbrigeniif  tottidid  et  plend  vigUaniid  reptignemui — 
Q.¥afnobrem  contra  omnet  dhboU  vd  faUace$  huidiai  vei  aperta$  mvuu  stare 
debet  insiructus  animus  et  armatus,  tarn  paratus  semper  ad  rqmgnandmn 
pidm  est  ad  impugnandum  semper  paratus  inimicus,  • 

CrriuAirus  dx  Zslo  n  Livobx. 


*  See  Epistle  to  the  Ileeder,  page  xzvit. 
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James,  iv.  7. 


Resist  the  devUf  and  he  wUlJleefrom  y<nu 


CHAP.  I. 

The  introductitm^  summarily  treating  of  the  perpetual  enmity 
between  God,  the  principle  of  good,  and  the  principle  of  eMt 
the  devil:  as  also  bettoeen  whatsoever  is  from  God,  and  that 
which  is  from  the  devil*  That  wicked  men,  by  destroying  what 
there  is  from  God  within  them,  and  divesting  themselves  of  all 
that  which  hath  any  alliance  to  God  or  true  goodness^  andtrans' 
Jbrming  themselves  into  the  diabolical  imageyjit  themselves  Jbr 
correspondence  and  converse  with  the  devil*  The  frars'and 
horrors  which  infest  both  the  apostate  spirits  and  wicked  men* 
The  weakness  tf  the  deviFs  kingdom/  Ckrisfs  success  against 
it.    ^ 

Xt  hath  been  an  ancient  tradition  received  by.  the 
Gentile  philosophers,  that  there  are  two  main  pHn- 
ciples  that  spend  and  spread  their  influence  through 
the  whole  universe :  the  one  they  called  the  prin- 
cipk  qf  goody  the  other  they  called  the  principle  qf 
evil :  and  that  these  two  maintain  a  continual  con- 
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test  and  an  enmity  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
principk  qf  goodness,  which  is  nothing  else  but  God 
himself,  who  -derived  himself  in  clear  and  lovely 
stamps  and  impressions  of  beauty  and  goodness 
through  the  whole  creation,  endeavours  still  to 
assimilate  and  unite  it  to  himself.  And,  on  the 
other  side  the  principle  of  evil,  the  prince  of  dark* 
ness,  having  once  stained  the  original  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  divine  workmanship,  is  continually 
striving  to  mould  and  shape  it  more  and  more  into 
his  own  likeness.  And  as  there  is  such  a  perpetual 
and  active  enmity  between  God  and  the'  evil  spirit : 
so  whatsoever  is  from  God  is  perpetually  opposing 
and  warring  against  that  which  arises  from  the 
devil.  The  divine  Goodness  hath  put  enmity 
between  whatsoever  is  bom  of  him,  or  flows  forth 
from  itself,  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent.  As  at 
the  beginning  he  divided*  between  the  night  anid 
the  day,  between  light  and  darkness,  so  that  they 
can  never  intermingle  or  comply  one  with  another, 
or  be  reconciled  one  to  the  other :  so  neither  can 
those  beams  of  divine  light  and  love  which  descend 
from  God  upon  the  souls  of  men,  be  ever  reomciled 
to  those  foul  and  filthy  mists  of  sin  and  darkness 
which  ascend  out  of  the'  bottomless  pit  of  heU 
and  death.  That  spirit  is  not  from  God,  "  who  is 
the  Father  of  lights,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  dark- 
ness," as  the  apostle  speaks,  which  endeavours  to 
compound  with  hell,  and  to  accommodate  between 
God  and  the  devil.  God  himself  hath  set  the 
bounds  to  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
Divine  truth  and  goodness  cannot  contract  liiem- 
selves  with  any  thing  Uiat  is  from  hell,  or  espouse 
themselves  to  any  brat  of  darkness :  as  it  was  set 
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forth  in  the  emblem  under  the  old  law>  where  none 
of  the  holy  seed  might  marry  with  the  people  of 
any  strange  god.  Though  that  nile»  *'  Touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not,''  be  abolished  in  the  S3nQ(ibol* 
ical  rites,  yet  it  hath  an  immutable  mystery  in  it, 
not  ^subject  to  the  laws  or  changes  of  time* 

He  that  will  entertain  any  correspondence  with 
the  devil,  or  receive  upon  Ms  soul  his  image  or  the 
number  of  his  name,  must  first  divest  and  strip  him^ 
self  of  all  that  which  hath  any  alliance  to  God  or 
true  goodness  within  him :  he  must  tranform  his 
mind  into  the  true  likeness  and  similitude  of  those 
foul  fiends  of  darkness,  and  abandon  all  relation  to 
the  highest  and  supremest  good*  And  yet  though 
some  men  endeavour  to  do  this,  and  to  smother  all 
those  impressions  of  light  and  reason  which  God 
hath  folded  up  in  every  man's  being,  and  destroy 
all  that  which  is  from  God  within  them,  that  so  they 
may  reconcile  themselves  to  sin  and  hell ;  yet  can 
they  never  make  any  just  peace  with  them :  "  There 
is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  but  they  are  like  the 
troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast 
up  mire  and  dirt."*  Those  evil  spirits  are  always 
turbulent  and  restless ;  and  though  they  maintain 
continually  a  war  with  God  and  his  kingdom,  yet 
are  they  always  making  disquietings  and  disturb-' 
ances  in  their  own  kingdom ;  and  the  more  they 
contest  with  God  and  are  deprived  of  him^  the  more 
full  are  they  of  horror  and  tumultuous  commotions 
within*  Nothing  can  stand  firm  and  sure,  nothing 
can  have  any  true  and  quiet  establishment,  that 
hath  not  the  everlasting  arms  of  true  goodness 

•  Isa.  WiL  90,  91. 
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under  it  to  support  it  And  as  those  that  deliver 
over  themselves  most  to  the  devil's  pleasure,  and 
devote  themselves  to  his  service,  cannot  do  it  Vfith^ 
out  a  secret  inward  antipathy  against  him,  or  dread- 
ful thoughts  of  him ;  so  neither  can  those  impure 
spirits  stand  before  the  divine  gloiy;  but  being 
filled  with  trembling  and  horror,  continually  endea- 
vour to  hide  themselves  from  it,  and  flee  away  be- 
fore it  as  the  darkness  flies  away  before  the  light 
And  according  as  God  hath  in  any  places,  in  any 
ages  of  the  world,  made  any  manifestations  of  him- 
self to  men,  so  have  those  evil  spirits  been  van- 
quished, and  forced  to  quit  their  former  territories ; 
as  is  especially  very  observable  in  the  ceasing  of  all 
the  Grecian  oracles  soon  after  the  gospel  was  pro- 
mulged  in  those  parts,  when  those  desolate  spirits, 
with  horrid  and  dismal  groans,  resigned  up  their 
habitations,  as  Plutarch  hath  recorded  of  them.  *^ 

Our  Saviour  hath  found  by  good  experience,  how 
weak  a  thing  the  devil's  kingdom  is,  when  he  <^  spoil- 
ed all  ,the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness, 
and  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
them  in  (or,  by)  it,"*  that  is,  his  cross,  as  the 
apostle  speaks :  and  if  we  will  resolutely  follow 
^<  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,"  and  %ht  under  his 
banner,  <<  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,"  we  have 
full  security  given  us  for  the  same  success ;  **  Re- 
sist the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you." 

•  CoL  il  15. 
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CHAR  11. 

The  first  observable.  That  the  devU  is  cmtinuaUtf  busy  with  us. 
The  detfU  considered  under  a  double  notion,  1.  As  an  apostate 
spirit  which  fell  from  God.  The  great  danger  of  the  devits 
activity,  not  only  when  he  presents  himself  in  some  corporeal 
shape,  but  when  he  is  unseen  and  appears  not.  The  weakness 
andfolUf  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  him  only  when  he  appears 
imbodied.  That  the  good  Spirit  of  God  is  active  for  the  good  cf 
souls.  How  regardless  men  are  of  the  gentle  motions  of  the  dp- 
vine  Spirit;  and  how  unwatchful  and  secure  under  the  sugges" 
tions  of  the  evil  spirit.  How  we  may  discover  the  devil  in  his 
stratagems,  and  under  his  several  disguises  and  appearances. 

In  these  words,  "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you,"  we  shall  take  notice  Jirst  of  what  is 
evidently  implied,  viz.  That  the  devil  is  continually 
busy  with  us.  This  may  be  considered  under  a 
double  notion. 

t.  By  the  devil,  we  are  to  understand  that  apos- 
tate spirit  which  fell  from  God,  and  is  always  de- 
signing to  hale  down  others-  from  God  also.  The 
old  dragon,  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  with  his 
tail  drew  down  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  cast  them  to  the  earth.*  As  true  goodness  is 
not  content  to  be  happy  alone  ;  so  neither  can  sin 
and  wickedness  be  content  to  be  miserable  alone. 
The  evil  spirit  told  God  himself  what  his  employ- 
ment was,  viz.  "  To  go  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
to  walk  up  and  down  in  it  :"t  he  is  always  walking 
up  and  down  "  through  dry  places,"  (where  no  di- 
vine influences  fall  to  water  it)  as  our  Saviour 
speaks,  "  seeking  rest,"t   though  always  restless. 

•  Re?,  zii.  4.  f  Job  i.  7.  |  Matt.  xii.  43. 
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■ 

The  philosophy  of  the  ancients  hath  observed,  that 
every  man  that  comes  into  this  world  hath  a  good 
and  an  evil  genius  attending  upon  him.  It  were 
perhaps  a  vain  curiosity  to  inquire  whether  die 
number  of  evil  spirits  exceed  the  number  of  men : 
but  this  is  too,  too  certain,  that  we  never  want  the 
secret  and  latent  attendance  of  them.  The  devil 
is  not  only  a  word  or  a  name  made  to  affiight  and 
scare  timorous  men  with ;  neither  are  we  then  cmly 
in  danger  of  him,  when  he  presents  himself  to  us 
in  some  corporeal  form :  it  is  nothing  else  but  a 
superstitious  weakness  to  be  afraid  of  him  only  then 
when  he  appears  imbodied,  and  to  neglect  that  un- 
seen and  insensible  influence  which  his  continual 
converse  with  us  as  an  unbodied  spirit  may  have 
upon  us.  Those  evil  spirits  are  not  yet  cast  out  of 
the  world  into  outer  darkness,  though  it  be  prepar- 
ed for  them  :  the  bottomless  pit  hath  not  yet  shut 
its  mouth  upon  them.  They  fell  from  God  not  so 
much  by  a  local  descent,  as  by  a  mental  apostasy 
and  dissimilitude  to  God :  and  ^  they  are  now  in 
libera  custodier  having  all  this  habitable  world  for 
their  rendezvous,  and  are  styled  by  the  aposde 
*'  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places."*  Where- 
sover  there  are  any  in  a  disposition  to  sin  against 
God,  wheresoever  there  are  any.capable  q£  a  tetnp^ 
tation  or  diabolical  impression,  here  and  there  are 
they.  A  man  needs  not  dig  into  the  chambers  of 
death,  or  search  among  the  shadows  of  darkness  to 
find  them  \  he  needs  not  go  down  into  hell  to  seek 
them,  or  use  any  magical  charms  to  raise  them  up 

from  thence :  no,  those  wicked  and  impure  spirits 

« 

•  3^,  Ti.  12.  ^ 
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are  always  vraadering  up  and  down  amongst  U8» 
aeekii^  wbmn  they  may  devour.  As  there,  is  a 
good  spirit  conversant  in  the  worid^  inviting  and 
aUuring  men  to  virtue  and  goodness ;  so  there  is 
an  evil  spiril^  perpetually  tempting  and  enticing 
mm  to  sin  and  vice.  Undothed  and  unbodied 
natures  may  converse  with  us  by  secret  illapsesy 
while  we  are  not  aware  of  them.  I  doubt  not  but 
there  are  many  more  divine  impressions  made  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  both  good  and  bad,  from  the 
good  Spirit  of  Godp  than  are  ordinarily  observed  j 
there  are  many  soft  and  silent  impulses,  gentle  mo* 
tions»  like  our  Soviour's  <<  putting  in  his  hand  by 
the  hole  of  the  door,"*  as  it  is  in  the  Cantides, 
soliciting  and  exdting  men  to  religion  and  hdiness ; 
which  they  many  tunes  r^ard  not,  and  take  little 
notice  of* 

There  are  such  secret  messages  often  brought 
from  heaven  to  the  souls  of  men  by  an  unknown 
and  unseen  hand^  as  the  Psalmist  speaks ;  '*  Once, 
yea  twice  have  I  heard  it,  that  power  bdcmgeth 
unto  God/^t  And  as  there  are  such  divine  ina« 
diations  sliding  into  the  souls  of  men  from  God : 
so  there  are,  no  question^  many  and  frequent  sug* 
gestions  to  the  &ndes  and  imaginations  of  men 
ariskig  ftom  the  evil  spirit;  and  a  watchful  observer 
of  his  own  heart  and  life  shall  often  hear  the  voice 
of  wisdom  and  the  voice  of  folly  speaking  to  him : 
he  that  hath  his  eyes  c^^ened,  may  see  both  the 
visions  of  God  falling  upon  him,  and  discern  the 
^se  and  foolish  fires  of  Satan  that  would  dmw 
away  his  mind  from  God.    This  is  our  unhappiness, 


•Cani-v.  4.  tP^l*">ll* 
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that  the  devil  is  so  near  us  and  we  see  him  not ;  htf 
is  conversant  with  us,  and  yet  we  are  not  aware  tA 
him.  IThose  are  the  most  desperate  designs  and 
likeUest  to  take  effect,  that  are  carried  on  by  an 
unseen  and  unappearing  enemy :  and  if  we  wxO 
provide  ourselves  against  the  devil,  who  never 
misseth  any  opportunity  that  lies  in  his  way  to 
tempt  us,  nor  is  ever  failing  in  any  plot,  we  must 
then  have  our  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil ;  we  must  get  our  minds  awakened  with 
clear  and  evident  principles  of  light ;  we  must  get 
our  judgments  and  consciences  well  informed  with 
sober  and  practical  truth,  such  as  tends  to  make  us 
most  like  to  God,  and  to  reconcile  our  natures 
more  perfectly  to  divine  goodness.  Then  shaU  we 
know  and  discover  that  apostate  spirit  in  all  his 
stratagem^,  whereby  he  seeks  to  bereave  us  of  our 
happiness:  we  shall  know  him  as  well  when  he 
clothes  himself  like  an  angel  of  light,  as  whesa  he* 
appears  in  his  own  nakedness  and  deformity.  It 
is  observed  by  some,  that  God  never  suSisred  the 
devil  to  assume  any  human  shape,  but  with  some 
character  whereby  his  body  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  true  body  of  a  man  :  and  surely  the  devil 
cannot  so  exactly  counterfeit  an  angd  of  light,  but 
that  by  a  discerning  mind  he  may  be  distinguished 
from  him ;  as  they  say  a  beggar  can  never  act  a 
prince  so  cunningly,  but  that  his  behaviour  some- 
time sliding  into  the  course  way  and  principles  .of 
his  education,  will  betray  the  meanness  of  his 
pedigree  to  one  of  a  true  noble  extraction.  A 
bare  imitation  will  always  fall  short  of  the  copy 
from  whence  it  is  taken ;  and  though  sin  and  error 
may  take  up  the  mantle  of  truth  and  clothe  them* 
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selves  with  it»  yet  he  that  is  inwardly  acquainted 
with  truth,  and  an  ingenuous  lover  and  pursuer  of 
it,  win  be  able  to  find  out  the  imposture,  he  will  be 
able  to  see  through  the  vail  into  the  naked  de? 
formity  of  them. 


CHAP.  III. 

2.  Of  the  acihit^  of  the  devil  considered  as  a  spirit  of  apostasy, 
and  as  a  degenerate  nature  in  men.  That  the  devil  is  not  only 
ike  name  of  one  parUadar  thing,  but  a  nature.  The  difference 
between  the  de^l  and  wicked  men  ie  rather  the  difference  of  a 
name  than  tf  natures.  The  kingdom  and  tyranny  of  the  devil 
and  heU  is  cJdeJly  within,  in  the  qualities  and  dispositions  qf 
maCs  ndnds.  Men  are  apt  to  quarrel  with  the  devil  in  the  name 
and  notion,  and  defy  him  with  their  tongues,  while  they  entertain 
kkn  in  ikar  hearts,  and  compHy  with  all  thai  which  the  devil  is. 
The  vanity  iff  their  pretended  love  to  God,  and  hatred  of  the 
deviL  That  there  is  nothing  better  than  God  himself,  for  winch 
we  should  love  him  ;  and  to  love  him  for  his  own  beauty  and 
excellency  is  the  best  way  of  loving  him.  That  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  sin  itseff*,  for  which  we  should  hate  it ;  and  to  hate 
it  for  its  own  defbrmity  is  the  truest  way  of  hating  it.  How 
hell  and  misery  arises  from  within  men.  Why  wicked  men  are 
so  insensible  of  their  misery  in  this  life* 

2.  W  HEN  we  say,  the  devil  is  continually  busy 
with  us,  I  mean  not  only  some  apostate  spirit  as 
one  particular  being,  but  that  spirit  of  apostasy 
which  is  lodged  in  all  men's  natures ;  and  this  may 
seem  particularly  to  be  aimed  at  in  this  place,  if  we 
observe  the  context:  as  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
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Christ  not  only  m  a  particuhr  per0oii»  bat  as  a 
divine  princiirfe  in  holy  mub. 

Indeed  the  devil  is  not  only  the  name  of  one 
partioitlar  thing,  but  a  nature :  he  is  not  so  much 
one  particular  being  designed  to  torment  wicked 
men  in  the  world  to  come,  as  a  hellish  and  diabo- 
lical nature  seated  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  is 
not  only  one  apostate  spirit  fallen  down  from  heavai 
out  of  the  lap  of  blessedness }  but  also  a  spirit  of 
apostasy,  a  degenerate  and  depraved  nature.  Could 
the  devil  change  his  foul  and  impure  nature,  he 
would  neither  be  a  devil  nor  miserable:  and  so 
long  as  any  man  carries  about  him  a  sinful  and 
corrupt  nature,  he  can  neither  be  in  perfect  fiivour 
with  God,  nor  blessed.  Wickedness  is  the  fotm 
and  entekck  of  all  the  wicked  spirits :  it  is  the  ^- 
ference  of  a  name,  rather  than  any  proper  dSTerence 
of  natures  that  is  between  the  devil  and  wicked 
men.  Wheresoever  we  see  malice,  revenge,  pride, 
envy,  hatred,  self«>will,  and  self-love,  we  may  say 
here»  and  there  is  that  evil  spirit  This  indeed  is 
that  venenum  serpentts,  the  poison  and  sting  too  of 
that  diabolical  nature.  As  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  not  so  much  without  men  as  within,  as  our  Sa- 
viour telb  us :  so  the  tyranny  of  the  devil  and  hell 
is  not  so  much  in  some  external  thing8»  as  in  Ae 
qualities  and  dispositions  of  men's  minds.  And  as 
the  enjoying  of  God  and  conversing  with  him  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  a  change  of  place,  as  in  the 
participation  of  the  divine  nature,  and  in  our  assi- 
milation unto  Grod:  so  our  conversing  with  the 
devil  is  not  so  much  by  a  mutual  local  presence,  as 
by  an  imitation  of  a  wicked  and  sinful  nature 
derived  upon  men's  own   souls.      Therefore  the 
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Jews  were  wont  to  style  that  original  pravity  that 
is  lodged  in  men's  spirits  rnnsn  *tiifnD  ^  the  angel  of 
death'  and  fiesd  of  darkness.  These  filthy  lusts 
and  corniptions  which  men  finnent  and  entertun 
in  their  minds,  are  the  noisome  vapoors  that  ascend 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  they  are  the  thick  mists 
and  fogs  of  hellish  darkness  arising  in  their  souls, 
as  a  pre&ee  and  introduction  of  hdl  and  deatii 
within.  Where  we  find  undeanness,  intemperance, 
cbvetousness^  or  any  such  impure  or  unhallowed 
briiaviour,  we  may  say.  Here  Satan's  throne  is* 

This  sinful  aiul  corrupt  nature  being  the  true 
iasue  of  hell  itself,  is  continually  dragging  down 
men's  souls  thitiber.  All  sin  and  wickedness  in 
man's  spirit  liath  the  central  force  and  energy  of 
lidl  in  it,  and  is  perpetually  pressing  down  towards 
it,  as  towards  its  own  |dace.  There  needs  no  &tal 
necessity  or  astral  impulses  to  tumble  wicked  men 
down  fixTcibiy  into  hell :  no,  for  sin  itself,  hastened 
by  the  mighty  weight  of  its  own  nature^  carries 
them  down  thither  with  tibe  most  swift  and  head- 
long motion.  As  they  say  of  true  holiness  and 
Christianity,  Christi  sardna  permas  habet,  Chiist's 
burden,  which  is  nothing  else  but  true  godliness,  is 
a  winged  thing,  and  bravely  bears  itself  upwards 
upon  its  own  wings  soarii^  aloft  towards  God :  so 
we  may  say  of  all  impiety,  diaboU  sardna  pondus 
habet ;  the  devilish  nature  is  always  within  the 
central  attractions  of  hell,  and  its  own  weight 
instigates  and  accelerates  its  motion  thither*  He 
that  allows  himself  in  any  sin,  or  useth  an  unna* 
tmal  dalliance  with  any  vice,  does  nothing  else  in 
reality  than  entertain  an  incubus  daman  ;  be  pros- 
titutes a  wanton  soul,  and  fbrceth  it  to  commit 
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lewdness  with  the  devil  iiimBd£  Sin  is  nothing 
better  than  St  brat  of  darkness  and  deformity ;  it 
hath  no  other  extraction  or  pedigree  than  may  be 
derived  from  those  unclean  spirits  that  are  nestled  io 
hell.  All  men  in  reahty  converse  either  with  God 
or  with  the  devil,  and  walk  in  the  confines  eidier  of 
heaven  or  of  heU :  they  have  their  fellowshqi  either 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  St«  John  speaks  }* 
or  dse  with  the  apostate  and  evil  angds. 

I  know  these  expressions  will  seem  to  some  veiy 
harsh  and  unwelcome :  but  I  would  beseech  them 
to  consider  what  they  will  call  that  spirit  of  malice 
and  envy,  that  spirit  of  pride,  ambition,  vain-gloiy, 
covetousness,  injustice,  uncleanness,  &c.  that  com* 
monly  reigns  so  much,  and  acts  so  violently  in  the 
minds  and  lives  of  men.  Let  us  speak  the  truth, 
and  call  things  by  their  own  names ;  let  us  not  flat* 
ter  ourselves,  or  paint  our  filthy  sores :  so  much  as 
there  is  of  sin  in  any  man,  so  much  there  is  of  the 
old  man,  so  much  there  is  of  the  diabolical  nature* 
Why  do  we  defy  the  devil  so  much  with  our  tongues^ 
while  we  entertain  him  in  our  hearts  ?  But  indeed 
men  do  but  quarrel  with  him  in  the  name  and  no- 
tion of  him,  while  yet  their  hearts  can  readily  com^- 
ply  with  all  that  which  the  devil  is :  that  antipathy 
which  is  ordinarily  expressed  against  him,  like  those 
natural  antipathies  which  the  philosophers  speak 
of,  being  nothing  else  but  occult  qualities,  or  natu* 
ral  instincts,  which  as  they  arise  not  from  any  prin- 
ciple of  reason  or  understanding,  so  neither  are 
they  guided  or  governed  by  it.  As  men's  love  to 
God  is  ordinarily  nothing  else  but  the  mere  ten- 

•  1  John  i.  8.    . 
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dency  cyf  their  natures  to  something  that  hath,  the 
notion  or  name  of  God  put  upon  it,  without  any 
clear  or  distinct  apprehensions  of  him ;  so  their  ha- 
tred of  the  devil  is  commonly  nothing  else  but  an 
inward  diqplacency  of  nature  against  something  en- 
titled by  the  devil's  name.  Or  else  at  best»  corrupt 
xninds  do  nothing  else  but  &shion  out  a  Grod  and 
a  devil,  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  to  themselves,  by  the 
power  of  thdr  own  fancies :  and  so  they  are  to  them 
nothing  else  but  their  own  creatures,  sustained  and 
supported  by  the  force  of  their  own  imaginations 
which  &st  raised  them.  And  as  they  commonly 
make  a  god  like  to  themselves,  such  a  one  as  they 
can  best  comply  with  and  love ;  so  they  make  a 
devil  most  unlike  to  themselves,  which  may  be  any 
thing  but  what  they  themselves  are,  that  so  they 
may  most  freely  spend  their  anger  and  hatred  upon 
him :  just  as  Ihey  say  of  some  of  the  £thiopianS| 
who  used  to  paint  llie  devil  white,  because  they 
themselves  are  bhick.  This  is  a  strange  merry  kind 
of  madness,  whereby  men  sportingly  bereave  them-' 
selves  of  the  supremest  good,  and  insure  them- 
selves, as  much  as  may  be,  to  hell  and  misery :  they 
may  thus  cheat  themselves  for  awhile,  but  the  eter- 
nal foundation  of  the  divine  being  is  immutable  and 
unchangeable.  God  is  but  ^^  bne,  and  his  name 
one,''*  as  the  prophet  speaks,  howsoever  the  several 
fancies  of  men  may  shape  him  out  diversely ;  and 
where  we  find  wisdom,  justice,  loveliness,  goodness, 
love  and  glory,  in  their  highest  elevations  and  most 
unbounded  dimensions,  that  is  he :  and  where  we 
find  any  ttue  participations  of  these,  there  is  a  true 
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\tion  of  Ood;  and  a defectkm  from  these 
is  the  essence  of  sin  and  the  foundation  of  hell. 

Now,  if  this  be  rigfady  considered,  I  hope  there 
will  appear  an  argument  strong  enough,  from  the 
thing  itsdf,  to  enforce  St  James*  exhortation,  ^  re- 
sist the  devil :''  endeavour  to  mortify  and  cnidfy 
the  old  man  with  all  the  corrupt  lusts  and  affections 
of  the  flesh. 

We  never  so  truty  hate  sin,  as  when  we  hate  it 
for  its  own*uglines8  and  deformity:  as  we  never 
love  God  so  truly,  as  when  we  love  him  for  his  own 
beauty  and  excdlency.  If  we  calculate  aright,  as 
we  shall  And  nothing  better  than  God  himself,  for 
which  we  should  love  him  j  so  neither  shall  we  iind 
any  thing  worse  than  sin  itself,  for  which  we  shoold 
hate  it.  Our  asamilation  to  God  and  conformity 
to  him,  instates  us  in  a  firm  possession  of  true  hap« 
piness,  which  is  nothing  else  but  Gtid  himself,  who 
is  all  being  and  blessedness ;  and  our  dissimilitude 
to  God  and  apostasy  from  him,  involves  us  in  our 
own  misery,  and  sets  us  at  the  greatest  enmity  to 
what  our  linsatiable  desires  most  of  all  crave  for, 
which  is  the  enjoyment  of  true  and  satisfyii^  good. 
Sins  are  those  fiery  snakes  which  will  etefnally  lash 
and  torment  all  damned  spirits.  Eveiy  man's  hdl 
arises  from  the  bottom  of  his  own  soul  t  as  thorn 
stinking  mists  and  tempestuous  exhalations  that  in- 
fest the  earth,  have  their  first  original  from  the 
earth  itself.  Those  streams  of  fire  and  brimstone 
ordained  for  the  tcHtnent  of  all  damned  spirits,  are 
rather  the  exudations  of  their  own  filthy  and  cor« 
nipt  nature,  than  any  external  thing.  HeU  is  not 
so  much  induced,  as  educed  out  of  men's  filthy 
lusts  and  passions.     I  will  not  here  dispute  what 
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external  appendixes  there  may  be  of  heaven  or  hell; 
butniethinks  i  no  where  find  a  moM  graphical  des* 
cription  of  the  true  pn^rtiet  and  operatiois  oC 
them,  though  under  other  namca,  thui  in  thaa» 
characters  of  the  <«  flesh  and  qiint^'*  Eternal 
death  is  begotten  and  bipugfat  forth  out  of  the 
womb  of  lust,  and  is  little  else  butain  consummated 
and  in  its  full  growth,  as  St  James  intimates.t 

Would  wicked  men  dwell  a  little  more  at  home, 
and  descend  into  the  bottom  of  their  own  hearts^ 
they  should  soon  find  hell  opening  her  mouth  wide 
up6n  them,  and  those  secret  fires  of  mward  fury 
and  displeasure  breaking  out  upon  them,  which 
might  fully  inform  them  of  the  estate  of  true 
mis^,  as  being  a  short  anticipation  of  it  But  in 
this  life  wicked  men  for  the  most  part  elude  theif 
own  misery  for  a  time,  and  seek  to  avoid  the  dread- 
ful sentence  of  their  own  consciences,  by  a  teigi- 
versation  and  flying  from  themselves  into  a  con« 
verse  with  other  thiQg«»  ut  n^mo  in  se$^  tentat  des- 
cendere  ;  else  they  would  soon  .find  their  omi  home 
too  hot  for  them.  But  while  men's  minds  are  per- 
petually rambling  all  the  world  over  in  a  pursuit  of 
worldly  designs,  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  af- 
fiiirs  of  their  own  souls ;  and  know  not  how  deeply 
a  sel&coQverse  and  reflection  upon  their  own  prodi- 
gious d^oimities  would  pierce  their  souls  with  an- 
guish t  how  vastly  would  they  swell  with  fiiiy,  rage, 
horror,  consternation,  and  whatsover  is  contraiy  to 
that  inef&ble  light»  and  love;  and  peace  which  is  in 
heaven,  in  natures  fiilly  reconciled  and  united  to 
true  goodness  ?    As  true  goodness  cannot  borrow 

•  Gal.  V.  19—83.  f  Jainc9  i«  IS. 
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beauty  fitrni  any  external  thing  to  recomniend  itself 
to  the  minds  and  affections  of  good  men,  seeing  it- 
self is  the  veiy  idea  and  true  life  of  all  beauty  and 
perfection,  the  source  of  bliss  and  peace  to  aU.  that 
partake  of  her:  so  neither  can  sin  and  wickedness 
to  an  enUgfatened  soul  appear  more  u^y,  loathsome 
and  hateful,  in  any  other  shape  than  its  own. 


CHAP.  IV. 


ne  teotmd  obiervabk,  nk.  The  warfisre  of  a  Chrisium  ^. 
True  reUgum  cotmtU  noiina  merepasnve  capacity  atid  dugguk 
kind  of  doing  nothing,  nor  in  a  melancholy  fitting  siill  or  sblh' 
Jill  waiting,  «^.  but  it  consists  in  innard  life  and  power,  vigour 
and  activity,  A  discovery  of  the  dulness  and  erroneousness  cf 
that  hypothesis,  viz.  That  good  men  are  wholly  passive,  and 
vnable  at  any  time  to.  move  without  some  ewtemal  impetms,  some 
impression  and  impulse  from  mthout  up(m  them:  or,  that  a& 
motions  in  religion  are  from  an  external  principle,  Cf  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the  true  spiritual  warfare,  and  of  the 
manner  and  method  if  it.  That  it  is  transacted  upon  the  inner 
stage  of  men's  souls,  and  managed  without  noise  or  pompous  eh* 
servaHon  ;  and  without  any  hinderance .or  pr^fudioe  to  the  mast 
peaceful,  sedate,  and  composed  temper  of  a  re^gioussouL  This 
further  illustrated  from  the  consideration  of  the  false  and  pre- 
tended zeal  for  God  and  his  kingdom,  against  the  devil ;  which, 
though  it  be  impetuous,  and  makes  a  great  noise  and  a  fair  show 
in  theworld,  is  yet  both  impotent  trnd  ineffectual 


"  we 


2.  X*  ROM  these  words,  "  resist  the  devil, 
may  take  notice  of  the  "warfare  qf  a  Christian  li^^ 
of  that  active  life  and  valour  which  good  men 
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express  in  this  world.  A  true  Christian  spirit  is 
masculine  and  generous ;  it  is  no  such  poor,  slug- 
^sh,  pusillanimous  thing  as  some  men  fancy  it  to 
be^  but  active  and  noble.  *'  We  fight  not,"  saith 
the  apostle,  ''  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wicked- 
nesses in  high  places."*  True  religion  does  not 
ccmsist  in  a  mere  passive  capacity,  in  a  sluggish 
kind  of  doing  nothing,  that  so  God  himself  might 
do  all ;  but  it  consists  in  life  and  power  within : 
therefore  it  is  called  by  the  apostle,  '^  The  spirit  of 
power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  ;"t  it  is  called 
<<  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,"  strongly  enabling 
good  men  against  ''  the .  law  of  sin  and  death."t 
True  wisdom,  as  the  wise  man  hath  well  styled  it, 
is  '*  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  a  pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty ;  neither  can  any  defiled  thing  enter  into 
it  :"5  it  goes  in  and  out  in  the  strength  of  Grod 
himself*;  and  *'  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they 
also  that  are  heavenly."||  Every  thing  as  it  partakes 
more  of  God,  and  comes  nearer  to  him,  so  it  be* 
comes  more  actiye  and  lively,  as  making  the  nearer 
approaches  to  the  fountain  of  life  and  virtue.  A 
good  man  doth  not  only  then  move,  when  there  is 
some  powerful  impression  and  impulse  upon  him ; 
but  he  hath  a  spring  of  perpetual  motion  within. 
When  Gt)d  restores  men  to  a  new  and  divine  life, 
he  doth  not  make  them  like  so  many  dead  instru- 
ments, stringing  and  fitting  them,  which  yet  are 
able  to  yield  no  sound  of  themselves ;  but  he  puts 

r 

•  Epli.  vt.  12.  f  2  Tim.  i.  9.  |  Rom.  viiL  2. 
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a  fivii^  harmony  within  them.  That  is  but  a 
mechanical  religion  which  moves  no  longer  tiban 
aome  external  weights  and  impulses  are  li^n  it, 
whether  those  be,  I  think  I  may  safely  8ay»  fiom 
some  worldly  tiling  or  fWxn  God  himself^  while  he 
acta  upon  men  from  without .  them,  and  not  fiqm 
within  them.  It  n  not  a  melancholy  kind  of  sitting 
atilJ^  and  slothful  waiting,  that  speaks  men  enfivened 
by  the  spirit  and  power  of  Qod.'  It  is  not  rel^ioB 
to  stifle  and  smother  those  active  powen  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  within  U8»  or  to  dry  up  the  fountain 
of  inward  life  and  virtue*  How  say  some  amongst 
us,  duU;  Hiere  is  no  resurrection  from  the  dead  ?  no 
spiritor  life  within;  but  aU  our  motions  in  religion 
are  merely  from  some  asnsting  form  without? 
Good  men  do  not  walk  up  and  down  the  worU 
merely  like  ghosts  and  shadows,  or  like  dead  bodies 
assumed  by  some  spirit,  which  are  taken  up  and 
laid  down  again  by  him  at  his  pleasure :  but  they 
are  indeed  living  men,  by  a  real  partidpation  fitmi 
him  who  is  indeed  a  quickening  spirit.  Were  our 
r^igion  so  much  a  thing  without  us  as  some  men 
would  seem  to  fancy  it,  were  we  so  dead  and  life- 
less as  that  we  could  never  move  but  from  an 
external  impetus;  as  our  religion  could  never  indeed 
be  called  ours,  so  neither  could  we  ever  have  the 
inward  sense  of  that  bliss  and  peace  which  goes 
along  with  it ;  but  must  be  like  so  many  heavy 
logs,  or  dull  pieces  <^  earth,  in  heaven  and  happi- 
ness. That  is  a  very  earthly  and  flat  spirit  in 
religion  which  sinks  like  the  lees  to  the  bottom ;  or 
rather  it  is  like  that  terra  damnata  which  the 
Chymists  speak  of,  having  no  vigour^  4ife,  or 
activity  left  in  it,  is  truly  dead  to  God,  and  is 
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reprobate  tp  any  thiag  of  heaven.  We  know  the 
pedigree  of  those  exhalations  that  arise  no  higher 
than  a  mere  external  force  firom  the  sun's  heat 
weigheth  thiem  up,  to  be  but  base  and  earthly; 
Mid  therefore  having  no  natural  warmth  or  energy 
within  themselves  imparted  to  them»  they  sink  down 
again  to  the  earth  firom  whence  they  came.  The 
spirit  which  is  firom  heaven  is  always,  out  of  an 
inbred  nobleness -which  bears  it  up,  carried  upwards 
ligain  towards  heaven  firom  whence  it  came,  power- 
fully resisting  all  things  that  would  deprive  it  of* 
God,  of  hinder  it  firom  returning  to  its  original :  it 
is  always  moving  upwards  in  an  even  and  steady 
way  towai'ds  God  from  whence  it  came,  leaving  the 
dark  regions  of  hell  and  death  under  it :  it  resists 
hell  and  darkness  by  assiinilating  and  csooforming 
itself*  to  Grod ;  it  resists  darkness  in  the  armour  of 
light ;  it  resists  death  and  destruction  by  the  power 
of  divine  love.  It  must  be  something  of  heaven 
in  the  minds  of  men,  which  must  resist  the  devil 
and  hell. 

We  do  not  always  **  resist  the  devil''  when  we 
bid  defiance  to  him,  or  when  we  declaim  most 
zealously  against  him ;  neither  does  our  resisting 
and  opposing  of  sin  and  wickedness  consist  in  the 
violence  of  some  feminine  passions  which  may 
sometimes  be  raised  by  the  power  of  fimcy  in  the 
minds  of  men  against  it :  but  it  consists  rather  in 
a  mature  and  sedate  resolution  against  it  in  our 
own  souls,  arising  frcmi  a  clear  judgment  of  the  foul 
and  hatful  nature  of  sin  itself^  and  Mm  who  is  the 
patron  of  it ;  in  a  constant  and  serious  ^ideavour 
of  settiing  the  govemn^nt  of  our  own  souls,  and  esta- 
blishing the  principality  of  grace  and  peace  within 
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ourselves.  There  is  a  pompous  and  popular  kind 
of  tumult  in  the  world,  which  sometimes  goes  for 
zeal  to  Grod  and  his  kingdom  against  the  devil; 
when  men's  own  pride  and  passions  disguise  them- 
selves under  the  notions  <^  a  religious  ferveiuy. 
Some  men  think  themselves  the  greatest  champions 
for  God  and  his  cause,  when  they  can  take  the 
greatest  liberty  to  quarrel  with  every  thing  abroad, 
and  without  themselves,  which  is  not  shaped  ac- 
cording to  the  mould  of  their  own  opinions,  their 
own  self-will,  humour,  and  interest:  whereas  indeed 
this  spiritual  warfare  is  not  so  much  maintained 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  as  against  those  domestic 
rebellions  that  are  within :  neither  is  it  then  carried 
on  most  successftilly,  when  men  make  the  greatest 
noise  and  most  of  all  raise  the  dust.  That  impe- 
tuous violence  and  temptuousness  with  which  men 
are  acted  in  pretensions  of  religion,  arises  ordinarily, 
I  doubt,  from  unquiet  and  disturbed  minds  within : 
whereas  it  is  indeed  the  inward  conflicts  and  com- 
motions, sin  and  vice,  and  not  a  holy  zeal  for  God, 
which  discompose  the  minds  of  men.  Sin,  where 
it  is  entertained,  will  indeed  breed  distutbance,  and 
break  the  peace  of  a  man's  own  spirit ;  but  a  true 
resisting  and  opposing  of  it,  is  the  restoring  of  the 
soul  to  its  just  consistency,  freedom,  and  serenity 
again.  As  God's  kingdom  is  set  up,  so  the  devil's 
kingdom  may  be  pulled  down,  without  the  noise  of 
axes  and  hammers.  We  may  then  attain  to  the 
greatest  achievements  against  the  gates  of  hell  and 
death,  when  we  most  of  all  possess  our  own  souls 
in  patience,  and  collect  our  minds  into  the  most 
peaceful,  composed,  and  united  temper.  The 
motions  of  true  practical  religion  are  most  like  that 
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of  the  heavens,  which  though  most  swift,  is  yet 
most  silent.  As  grace  and  true  religion  is  no  lazy 
or  sluggish  thing,  but  in  perpetual  motion ;  so  alf 
the  motions  of  it  are  soft  and  gentle :  while  it  acts 
most  powerfully  within,  it  also  acts  most  peacefully. 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  comes  not  with  obser- 
vation," that  men  may  say,  **  Lo  here,  or  lo 
there  ;"*  it  is  not  with  the  devouring  fire  coming 
after  it,  or  a  whirlwind  going  before  iL  This 
%ht  and  contest  with  sin  and  Satan  is  not  to  be 
known  by  the  rattling  of  the  chariots,  or  the  sound 
of  an  alarm :  it  is  indeed  alone  transacted  upon 
the  inner  stage  of  men's  souls  and  spirits  ;  and  is 
rather  a  pacifying  and  quieting  of  all  those  riots 
and  tumults  raised  tliere  by  sin  and  Satan ;  it  is 
rather  a  reconciling  the  minds  of  men  to  truth, 
justice,  and  holiness ;  it  is  a  captivating  and  sub- 
jecting all  our  powers  and  faculties  to  God  and  true 
goodness,  through  the  efiectual  working  of  a  divine 
love  and  huoiilify :  and  this  resistance  is  always 
attended  with  victory,  and  triumph  waits  upon  this 
fight ;  which  is  the  third  and  last  observation  we 
shall  make  upon  these  words. 

*  Luk«  vm,  90. 
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CHAP.   V. 

The  third  okiervaUe,  vk.  The  cerUnnty  of  suoeets  and  victory 
to  all  those  that  retUt  the  deviL  ITds  grounded  npon  1.  The' 
weakness  qfthe  devil  and  sin  considered  in  themadoes.  2.  Gotts 
powerful  asmting  all  faithful  Christians  in  this  warfare.  The 
devil  may  allure  and  tempt,  hut  cannot  prevail,  except  men  con- 
sent  and  yield  to  his  suggestions*  The  devits  strength  lies  in 
men's  treachery  and  falseness  to  their  own  souls.  Sin  is  strongs 
because  men  oppose  ii  weakfy.  The  error  ^  the  Mamtchees 
abont  apmdpixaxkmah,  drfendedbymenintheirlis)esandprttc* 
tieesm  Of  Gois  readiness  to  assist  Christians  w  theur  spiritual 
amflicts;  his  compassionate  regards  and  the  more  special 
respects  of  his  providence  towards  them  in  such  occasions.  The 
conclusion,  discovering  the  evil  and  horridness  of  magic,  diabo" 
lical  contracts,  Sgc. 

3.  jTSTJE  certainty  qf  success  to  all  those  that  resist 
the  devil ;  *<  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from 
you."'  He  cannot  stand,  when  opposed  in  the 
strength  of  God,  he  will  fall  down  as  swift  as  light- 
ning }  he  cannot  bear  the  glory  of  God  shining  in 
the  souls  of  men.  Here  it  is  no  more  but  stand» 
and  conquer ;  resist,  and  vanquish. 

For  ^rst  of  all,  the  devi}  and  sin  in  themselves 
considered  are  but  weak  and  impotent ;  they  can- 
not prevail  over  that  soul  which  yields  not  to  them: 
the  evil  spirit  then  only  prevails  over  us,  when  we 
ourselves  consent  to  his  suggestions ;  all  his  strength 
lies  in  our  treachery  and  &lseness  to  our  own  souk. 
Though  those  wicked  spirits  be  perpetually  so  near 
us,  yet  they  cannot  bow  or  bend  our  wills :  there 
is  a  place  of  defence  in  the  souls  of  men  into  which 
they  cannot  enter :  they  may  stand  at  a  distance. 
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allure  and  entice  them ;  but  they  cannot  prevail 
over  them^  except  they  wilfully  and  shamefully  de- 
Hver  OFer  their  strei^th  into  the  enemy's  hand.  It 
IS  indeed  nothing  else  but  hell  itself  in  the  souls  of 
men  that  gives  the  devil  such  free  entertainment 
there :  the  wills  of  men  stamped  with  a  diabolical 
form,  and  bearing  the  devil's  image  and  inscription 
upon  them,  declare  his  right  over  them.  Men  are 
therefore  so  much  captivated  by  him  because  they 
voluntarily  take  his  yoke  upon  than*  Could  we, 
or  would  we,  resist  sin  and  Satan,  they  could  not 
hurt  us.  Every  thing  is  weak  and  impotent  ac- 
con£ng  to  the  distance  it  stands  from  God  who  is 
the  only  fountain  of  life  and  power :  and  therefore 
it  was  wdl  resolved  by  the  philosopher,  frSura  fuuua 
^  oivmfAlag  ^ju^jSaiFSi,  ^  Sin  in  itself  is  a  weak  and  im- 
potent thing,  and  proceeds  from  weakness }'  it  con- 
sists not  properly  in  any  native  power  and  strength 
which  it  hath  within  itself,  but  in  an  impotency, 
and  privation  of  all  true  being  and  perfection ;  and 
^therefore  wheresover  any  thing  of  God  appears,  it 
will  destroy  it.  He  that  is  born  of  God,  shall  over- 
come the  worid,  the  devil,  and  sin ;  for  "  the  se^d 
of  God  remaineth  in  him.''* 

Let  us  endeavour  to  •get  our  minds  enlightened 
with  divine  truth,  clear  and  practical  truth,  let  us 
earnestly  endeavour  afler  a  true  participation  of  the 
divine  nature;  and  then  shall  we  find  hell  and 
death  to  flee  away  before  us.  Let  us  not  impute 
the  fruits  of  our  own  sluggishness  to  the  power  of 
the  evil  spirit  without,  or  to  God's  neglecting  of 
us :    say  not.  Who  shall  stand  against  those  mighty 


*   1  Juuhn  iti.  9. 
3  T     . 
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giaatsP  No;  arm  thysdf  with  the  miod  of  Qirist, 
a  fixed,  xesohrtion  to  serve  the^will  and  jdeasure  of 
the  Ahnighty ;  and  then  four  not  what.»n  and  hell 
can  do  against  thee.     Open  thy  windows,  tfaoa 
sluggard,  and  let  in  the  beams  of  divine  light,  that 
are  tliere  waiting  upon  thee  till  thou  awake  out  <^ 
thy  slothfulness ;  then  shalt  thou  find  the.  shadows 
of  the  night  dispelled  and  scattered,  and  the  warm 
beams  of  light  and  love  infolding  thee,  which  the 
higher  they  arise  upon  the  horizon  of  thy  soul,  the 
more  fully  they  will  display  their  native  strei^th 
and  beauty  upon  thee,  transforming  thee  more  and 
more  fi*om  darkness  to  light,  from  the  similitude  of 
Satan  kito  a  participation  of  the  divine  image.     The 
devil  is  not  to  be  kept  ofi"  from  us  by  setting  any 
spell  about  us,  or  driven  away  from  us  by  any  ma- 
gical charms.    We  need  not  go  and  beat  the  air  to 
drive  away  those  evil  spirits  from  about  us,  as  He- 
rodotus rq>orts  the  Caunians  once  to  have  beaten 
out  the  strange  g<^  from  amongst  them :  but  let 
us  turn  within  ourselves,  and  beat  down  that  pride 
and  passion,  those  holds  of  Satan  there,  which  are 
therefore  strong,  because  we  oppose  them  weakly* 
Sin  is  nothing  else  but  a  degeneration  fi-om  true 
goodness,  conceived  by  a  dark  and  cloudy  imder- 
standing,  and  brought  forth  by  a  corrupt  will ;  it 
hath  no  consistency  in  itself^  or  foundation  of  its 
own  to  support  it     What  the  Jews  have  observed 
of  error,  is  true  of  all  sin,  ^'^^^  i'?  |^k  -9^7  Mendacwm 
turn  habet pedes f  *  it  hath  no  feet,'  no  basis  of  its  own 
to  subsist  and  rest  itself  upon.     Let  us  witlidraw 
our  will  and  affections  from  it,  and  it  will  soon  fall 
into  nothing.     It  was  the  fond  error  of  the  Mani- 
chees,  that  there  was  some  solid  principium  maliy 
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whidi  having  an  eternal  existence  of  its  own,  had 
also  a  mighty  and  uncontrollable  power  from  within 
itself,  whereby  it  could  forcibly  enter  and  pene- 
trate into  the  souls  of  men ;  and  seating  itself  there, 
iSy  some  hidden  influences,  irresistibly  incline  and 
inforce  them  to  evil :  which  error  I  wish  were  as 
well  confuted  by  the  lives  and  practices  of  men, 
as  it  hath  been  by  the  writings  both  of  fathers  and 
philosophers.  But  it  is  too  apparent  that  men  main^ 
tain  that  lie  by  a  comiiliance  with  the  diabolical 
powers:  we  ourselves  uphold  that  kingdom  of 
darkness,  which  else  would  tumble  down  and  slide 
into  that  nothing  from  whence  it  came.  All  truth 
and  goodness  are  of  an  eternal  nature,  they  are  one, 
and  unchangeable,  subsisting  upon  the  strength  of 
omnipotency :  but  all  sin  and  vice  is  our  own  crea^ 
ture  J  we  only  give  life  to  them  which  indeed  are 
our  dieath,  and  would  soon  wither  and  fade  away^ 
did  we  substract  our  concurrence  from  them. 

Secondly.  We  have  a  further  ground  for  our  ex- 
pectation of  victory  in  all  contests  with  sin  and 
Satan,  from  the  powerful  assistance  of  God  himself; 
who  is  never  wanting  to  those  that  seek  afler  him, 
and  never  fails  those  that  engage  in  his  quarrels. 
While  we  strive  against  sin,  we  may  safely  expect 
that  the  Divinity  itself  will  strive  with  us,  and  de- 
rive that  strength  and  power  into  us  that  shall  at 
last  make  us  morie  than  conquerors.  God  hath  not 
forsaken  the  earth:  but  as  his  almighty  essence 
runs  through  all  things,  sustaining  and  upholding 
the  frame  of  the  whole  universe ;  so  more  especial- 
ly does  it  bear  up  in  its  almighty  arms  those  things 
that  are  more  nearly  related  to  himself,  always  cher- 
ishing them  with  his  own  goodness.     Wheresoever 
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God  beholds  any  breathings  after  himself,  he  gives 
life  to  them,  as  those  which  are  his  own  breath  in 
thenL  As  he  who  projects  wickedness,  shall  be 
sure  to  find  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  ready 
to  assist  him  in  it :  so  he  that  pursues  after  Crod  anH 
holiness,  shall  find  God  nearer  to  him  than  he  is  to 
himself  in  the  free  and  liberal  communications  of 
himself  to  him.  He  that  goes  out  in  God's  battles^ 
fighting  under  our  Saviour's  banner,  may  look  up- 
wards, and  opening  his  eyes  may  see  the  nM>untaiii8 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  him. 
God  liath  not  so  much  delight  in  the  death  uid 
destruction  of  men,  as  to  see  them  struggling  and 
contending  for  life,  and  himself  stand  by  as  a  lodker 
on.  No,  but  with  the  most  tender  and  fatherly 
compassions  his  bowels  yearn  over  them,  and  his 
almighty  arm  is  stretehed  forth  for  them ;  and  in 
his  strength  they  shall  prevail :  they  shall  be  bom 
up,  as  upon  eagles'  wings ;  they  shall  walk  in  the 
might  of  his  strength  who  is  able  to  save,  and  not 
faint.  Where  there  is  any  serious  and  sober  reso- 
lution against  sin,  any  real  motion  towards  God, 
there  is  the  blessing  of  heaven  in  it ;  he  that  plant- 
ed it,  will  also  water  it,  and  make  it  to  bud  and 
blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit. 

Wherefore,  to  shut  up  this  discourse  by  way  of 
application,  let  us  make  use  of  this  as  a  further 
argument  to  enforce  the  apostle's  exhortation  upon 
ourselves,  '^  Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might ;"  and,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  his 
enemies,  so  let  us  say  of  our  spiritual  enemies, 
^'  They  compass  me  about,  they  compass  me  in  on 
every  side  ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  i  will 
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destroy  them/'*  Let  us  set  ourselves  with  all  our 
might  to  mor^y  the  old  man,  and  to  crucify  all  the 
affections  of  the  flesh :  <<  Lict  us  lay  aside  every 
weighty  and  the  sin  which  so  easily  besets  us,  and 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ; 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,  who  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God,''t  as  a  great  and  mighty  omqueror, 
who  will  declare  the  perfection  of  his  own  power 
in  our  weakness^  if  we  lay  hold  of  his  strength* 
Though  we  are  not  able  to  change  our  own  na- 
tures, or  to  rise  above  tiie  source  of  our  animal  and 
selfish  beings,  by  our  own  power ;  yet  let  us  endea- 
vour to  subdue  all  those  external  vices  of  luxury  and 
wantonness,  of  injustice^  revenge,  and  the  like ;  let 
us  withdraw  the  fewel  of  pride^  malice,  vain-glory, 
and  whatsoever  else  holds  us  in  captivity  to  hell, 
and  with  confidence  apply  ourselves  to  him  who 
is  an  almighty  Saviour ;  and  when  he  joins  his 
almighty  strength  with  us,  we  need  not  fear  any 
thing:  *<  He  shall  tread  dowq  Satan  under  our  feet,*' 
and  we  shall  one  day  *<  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder,  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shall  ^e 
trample  under  our  feet  :"t  we  shall  break  the  ser- 
pent's head,  though  he  may  bruise  our  heel*  Though 
God  may  suffer  him  so  far  to  serve  his  own  rage 
and  the  hellish  malice  of  such  as  are  in  league  with 
ium,  as  to  pull  down  with  vidence  our  earthly  taber- 
nacles ;  yet  while  we  so  suffisr  by  him,  we  are  con- 
querors over  him. 

i  should  now  conclude  all,  and  leave  you  with 
this  general  application,  but  that  the  present  oc- 

*  Pfial.  niil  la  t  Htb.  zii.  1,8.  t  P^  <e<  IS* 
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casion  hath  drawn  it  down  for  me  to  a  particular 
case.  Did  we  not  live  in  a  world  of  professed 
wickedness,  wherein  so.  many  men's  sins  go  in 
open  view  before  them  to  judgment,  it  might  be 
thought  needless  to  persuade  men  to  *^  resist  the 
devil/'  when  he  appears  in  his  own  colours  to 
make  merchandise  of  them,  and  comes  in  a  formal 
way  to  bargain  with  them  for  their  souls;  that 
which  human  nature,  however  enthralled  to  sin 
and  Satan  in  a  more  m3^terious  way,  abhors,  and 
none  admit  but  those  who  are  quite  d^enerated 
from  human  kind*  That  which  I  shall  further 
add,  shall  be  by  way  of  caution  only  to  surest 
two  things  which  are  the  forerunners  to  sudi 
diabolical  contracts,  and  put  temptations  into  the 
hands  of  the  tempter. 

First  Those  hellish  passions  of  malice,  envy, 
and  levenge,  which  are  the  black  form  and  image 
of  the  devil  himself;  these,  when  they  are  once 
ripened,  fit  men  for  the  most  formal  converse  with 
the  devil  that  may  be :  that  nature  cannot  easily 
abhor  him,   which  is  so  perfectly  conformed  to 

him. 

Secondly.  The  use  of  any  arts,  rites,  or  cere- 
monies not  understood,  of  which  we  can  give  no 
rational  or  divine  account ;  this  indeed  is  nothing 
else  but  a  kind  of  magic  which  the  devil  himself 
owns,  and  gives  life  to,  though  he  may  not  be 
corporeally  present,  or  require  presently  any  fiir- 
ther  covenant  from  the  users  of  them.  The  devil, 
no  question,  is  present  to  all  his  own  rites  and 
ceremonies,  though  men  discern  him  not;  and 
may  upon  the  use  of  them,  secretly  produce  those 
effects  which  may  gain  credit  to  them.    Among 
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these  rites  we  may  reckon  insignificant  forms  of 
words,  with  their  several  modes  and  manner  of 
pronunciation,  astrological  arts,  and  whatsoever 
else  pretends  to  any  strange  effects  which  we 
cannot  with  good  reason  either  ascribe  to  God 
or  nature.  As  God  will  only  be  conversed  withal 
in  a  way  of  light  and  understanding ;  so  the  devil 
loves  to  be  conversed  with  in  a  way  of  darkness 
and  obscurity. 


THE    END. 
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•ct  he  cried.  My  father,  myjather,  the  dUiriot  of  Itrael, 
.ereof.-^9  Kings  ii  IS. 

x-lEN  I  saw  the  blessed  spirit  of  our  brother, 
^iiall  I  say  ?  or,  our  father,  making  haste  out  of ' 
that  body  which  lies  before  us,  these  words  which 
I  have  now  read  came  into  my  mind:  and  me- 
thought  I  saw  the  good  genius  of  this  place,  which 
inspired  us  with  so  much  sense  of  learning  and 
goodness,  taking  its  flight  and  leaving  this  lower 
world:  at  whom  my  soul  catched,  as  1  fancied 
Elisha  to  have  done  at  Elijah,  .and  I  cried  out, 
"  O  my  father,  my  father,'*  &c.  Desirous  I  was, 
methought,  that  his  artl^u^ig  might  have  been  a 
little  while  deferred ;  that  I  might  have  staid  the 
wheels  of  that  triumphant  chariot  wherein  he 
seemed  to  be  carried;  that  we  might  have  kept 
him  a  little  longer  in  this  world,  till,  by  his  holy 
breathings  into  our  souls,  and  the  grace  of  God, 
we  had  been  all  made  meet  to  have  some  share  in 
tliat  inheritance  of  tlie  saints  in  Hght:  and  so  he 
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might  have  gone  to  heaven  with  his  train, 
all  his  friends  along  with  him,  as  attendants  to  that 
glory  and  honour  wherewith  1  make  no  doobt  he 
is  crowned.    It  grieved  me  in  my  thoughts  that 
there  should  be  so  many  orphans  left  without  a 
father,  a  society  left  naked  without  one  of  her  best 
guardians  and  chi^fttdPI^  hff*  very  **  chariot  and 
horsemen ;"  unto  whose  instruction  and  brave  con- 
duct not  a  few  of  us  will  acknowledge,  they  owe 
much  of  their  skill  and  abilities.     For  I  do  not 
fear  to  say,  as  Antoninus  dotli  of  the  best  man, 
that  he  was  kpvg  ng  kcu  uTougyog  0foS,  *  a  priest  or 
minister  of  God,  who  was  very  subservient  to  him 
ill  his  great  work.'    If  he  was  not  a  prophet  like 
Elijah,  yet  I  am  sure  he  wa3  vr^pvmp  rov  mufifwroi^ 
as  Gr.  Nazianzen,  I  think,  speaks  of  St.  Basil,  *  rq 
inteipreter  of  the  Spirit,^  and  very  well  acquainted 
with  his  mind.$  a  man  sent  dawn  from  heaven  finr 
our  good,  and  is  now  gone  thit^,  ftom  whence  he 
came,  leaving  us  behind  him  hene^  a  oonpaiiy  of 
poor  fatherless  chfldren,  liie  sons  of  this  prophet, 
MPeep»Rg  and  crying  out,  ^  O  my  fiuher,  my  fiither, 
the  chariot  of  Ismel,  and  tise  horsemen  tbenoL*' 

Which  sad  note  would  have  been  most  fitly  sung 
just  at  the  ascemion  of  his  holy  soid  c  yet  give  me 
leave  to  descant  a  while  upon  it,  now  that  we  are 
come  to  inter  his  body,  which  was  die  dark  shadow 
wh«[«  that  admirable  and  ittustrions  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  godliness,  walked  vp  and  dbwn,  and 
shone  through  upon  the  world. 

You  will  eauly  see  at  llie  first  giaace,  that  some- 
thing wiU  here  od^  itself  to  be  said  of  Elijah,  and 
something  of  £liflha  :  of  Elijah,  in  that  he  is  caHed 
**  father,  the  chariot  and  horsemen  of*  Israel  ;'*  of 
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£lt8ha»  in  that  he  iqipUes  tUs  rdation  tp  hiiiMelf^ 
ayiagt  ^'  My  fiither»  my  father.*' 

CmicerDing  EMjah  we  may  observe. 

First    His  superioriiy^  embtau^j  and  Agmhf. 

Secondly.   HU  singular  care  vMch  he  took  <if 
others. 

Thirdly.  His  great  taejubess^  or  the  ben^t  which 
his  cotmtrtf  okayed  by  Urn. 

Concerning  £l]sha  we  may  observe  the  expres* 
sion  of  three  things  likewise ; 

First    Of  his  great  affection  and  lave. 

Secondly.    Of  the  sense  he  felt  of  his  loss. 

Thirdly.   Cff  that  honour  which  he  gave  him,  or 
thia respect  ajfid  regardwhich  he  had  unto  him. 

I  shall  fspesik  a  little  of  all  these,  and  then  parallel 
our  case  as  well  as  I  can  to  both. 

First.  Observe  Elijah's  ^mm^itcy,  superiorihf,  <%• 

nity  and  worth;   which  is  both  signified  in  the 

word  *♦  father,"  and  also  in  the  other  expressions, 

"  the  chariot,  and  horsemen  of  Israel"    The  Tal- 

mudists  say  of  the  word  Abba,  which  is  near  of 

kin  as  can  be  to  this  in  the  text,  *^w>  -nw  yoh  Kinma* 

'3"»    Abba  is  a  word  of  honour  and  glory,  even  as 

Rabbi :  whence  the  X^tin  Abbas,  and  our  English 

Abbot,  have  been  derived  to  denote  the  greatest 

person  in  a  society.     And  therefore  whom  he  here 

calls  father,  is  called,  ver,  3  and  5,  "  Ma3ter,  or  lord, 

knowest  thou  not  that  Jehovah  will  take"  T^k 

"  thy  lord,  or  master,  from  thee  to  day  ?"  Ehjah 

was  the  head  in  the  body  of  the  prophets,  the  dux 

gregis,  a  main  leading  man  among  the  rest     And 

this  was  by  reason  of  his  wisdom,  experience,  and 

*  Buxtorf.  Ley*  Talmud. 
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gTay*headed  understandings  expressed  in  the  word 
^*  father."  He  was  a  sage  and  grave  person ;  such 
a  head  as  was  full  of  prudence,  skill,  and  advice, 
wherein  were  moulded  many  sober  and  wise  resolu* 
tions,  many  weighty  and  mature  determinations, 
profound  and  deep  notions,  holy  and  pious  counsek 
for  the  teaching  of  rawer  and  greener  heads.  He 
was  one  that  did  imitate  God  ^*  the  father  of  all,'' 
and  in  some  sort  represent  him  here  below,  being 
an  oracle  among  men.  And  such  instruments  God 
hath  always  in  the  world ;  men  of  greater  height 
and  stature  than  others,  whom  he  sets  up  as  torches 
on  a  hill  to  give  light  to  all  the  regions  round  about ; 
men  of  public  and  universal  influence,  like  the  sun 
itself  which  illuminates  all,  and  is  not  sparing  of  its 
beams ;  men  whose  souls  come  into  the  world,  as 
the  Chaldee  oracle  speaks, 

*  clothed  with  a  great  deal  of  mind,'  more  impreg- 
nated than  others  with  divine  notions,  and  having 
more  teeming  wombs  to  enrich  the  world  with  the 
fruit  of  them :  men  of  wide  and  capacious  souls 
,  that  can  grasp  much  ;  and  of  enlarged,  open  hearts, 
to  give  forth  that  freely  unto  men  which  the  Ilargi- 
xog  voug  *  the  fatherly  mind,'  as  the  same  oracle  calls 
God,  hath  given  unto  them  ;  that  so,  in  some  sort, 
they  may  become  fathers  in  the  world,  in  subordi- 
nation to  God.  The  Sun  of  righteousness,  Jesus 
Christ,  is  described  with  "  seven  stars  in  his  right 
hand,"*  which  were  the  angels  of  the  churches ; 
men  (its  Hke)  who  were  adorned  and  beautified 
with  more  than  ordinary  brightness  of  mind  and 

•  Rev.  i.  16*. 
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understanding,  and  did  sparkle  with  more  than  com- 
''  mon  heat  of  love  and  piety,  and  did  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation.  Elijah  was  such  a  one ;  and  so 
was  the  other  Elias,  John  the  Baptist,  "  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light  ;"*  and  so  also  shall  we  find 
our  father  that  is  deceased  to  have  been. 

Second^.  Take  notice  of  the  care  which  El^ak 
took  of  EHsha,  and  that  first  as  a  master  of  his 
scholar,  and  secondly  as  a  father  of  his  son,  or  if 
you. will  have  both  in  one,  as  a  fatherly  master. 
Elisha  calls  him  by  this  name  of  father,  because  he 
was  his  scholar ;  and  they  used  commonly  to  give 
this  title  to  their  masters  or  teachers:  whence 
Pirke  Avoth  among  the  Jews,  Capitula  Patrum, 
is  a  book  that  cont^s  the  wise  sayings  and  apoph> 
thegms  of  their  doctors.  And  so  Xiwr^a^uior'n^, 
in  the  New  Testament,  "  that  which  is  received 
by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  "t  signifies  nothing 
else  but  what  their  doctors  and  learned  men  in  the 
law  delivered  to  them ;  and  therefore  they  are 
sometimes  called  "  the  traditions  of  the  elders." 
Jubal  is  called  "  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the 
harp,"1:  which  signifies  the  same  with  that  which 
is  said  of  his  brother,  §  "  He  was  an  instruc- 
ter  of  artificers  in  brass  and  iron."  And  hence 
Solomon  saith  so  often,  "  My  son,  hear  the  in. 
struction  of  a  father."  So  that  'sk  'm  "  my 
ther,  my  father,"  in  the  text,  is  notlnng  else  I 
'31  '3-1  'my  master,  my  master.*  Eljjah  taught  s 
instructed  him  out  of  the  law,  but  with  such  a  c 
and  fatherly  affection,  that  Elisha  was  truly  his  i 
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9B  well  aft  his  scholar,  (me  whom  im  lavtA  and  ten* 
dered,  whom  he  wrapped  as  a  diild  in  hia  mantle 
when  he  waa  following  the  plough,  whom  he  b^ot 
into  another  shape  and  made  anofther  man*  in 
whose  heart  he  sowed  ftie  seeds  of  true  rigltteoaa^ 
ness  and  godliness,  that  he  m^t  do  move  good  in 
the  world.  For  what  Ood  doth  by  men^  that  they 
many  times  are  said  to  da  Hence  the  apostles 
call  Christians  ^  their  titde  children/'  and  ^  dear 
children/'  whom  they  had  ^travailed  in  birth 
withal,  till  Christ  was  formed  in  them/'*  They 
lay  in  the  apostles'  wombs,  and  tiiey  brought  tfaem 
fbith  Christians,  and  so  were  truly  their  spiritual 
feth^rs.  And  we  may  still  see  such  noUe  soub 
which  God  continues  amongst  men,  ^  whose 
mouths/'  as  Solomon  says,  ^  are  as  a  well  of  Iif(^ 
vdiose  lips  feed  many,  and  whose  tot^ues  are  as 
choice  silver  :"t  men  that  are  xKuni  r«f^  ^  C(Hnmon 
fiithers,'  and  will  embrace  every  body  as  a  son^  so 
they  be  but  willing  to  be  taught ;  that  have  the 
whole  world  for  their  school,  and  are  instilling 
wholesome  notions  and  rectified  apprehenaons  into 
men's  minds,  and  implanting  <^  the  truth  which  is 
after  godliness't  in  their  hearts :  men  that  in  all 
meekness,  tenderness,  and  fatherly  affection  reprove 
those  that  oppose  themselves;  that  endeavour  to 
bring  them  into  their  wombs,  that,  if  it  be  possible, 
they  may  beget  the  life  of  God,  and  of  his  Son 
Christ,  in  their  souls :  men  who  cherish  and  foster 
the  least  gasf^pg,  panting  life  that  is  in  any  soul ; 
who  endeavour  to  free  this  life  from  any  obstruc- 
tions that  dull  and  oppress  it:  and  so  in  eveiy  sense 
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prove  themselves  to  be  the  true  fathers  of  the 
church,  common  fathers,  (as  I  before  expressed 
it,)  neither  bound  up  in  themselves,  nor  addicted 
to  any  particular  sect,  but  minding  the  good  of 
all :  who  think  that  they  were  not  bom  for  them- 
selves, nor  to  be  linked  to  this  or  that  body  or 
party  of  men ;  but  are  to  be  '*  perfect  as  their 
heavenly  father  is  perfect,''*  who  doth  good  to  all, 
even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful.  A  d-rogyi),  or  na- 
tural affection  there  is  in  them,  which  makes  them 
think  that  every  man's  child  is  their  own ;  and  if 
they  could  hatch  any  heavenly  life  in  them,  they 
would  willingly  cover  them  under  their  wings. 
Such  a  person  was  St  Paul,  who  went  through  fire 
and  water,  had  a  pilgrimage  through  this  world 
upon  nothing  but  briers  and  thorns,  out  of  his 
great  love  that  he  bare  to  men  :  <<  The  care  of  all 
the  churches  lay  upon  him  ;  and  no  man  could  be 
weak,  but  he  was  weak  also;  no  man  was  offended, 
but  he  bumed,"t  it  put  him  in  a  kind  of  fever:  and 
all  this  was  easy  to  him,  because  he  had  the  bowels 
of  a  father.  Such  another  was  St.  John,  who  hath 
every  where  in  his  mouth,  "  My  little  children."t 
A  good  old  father  he  was  who  breathed  forth  no- 
thing but  love  to  man.  And  it  need  be  no  oflfence, 
if  I  add  there  was  a  Socrates  in  Athens,  who  had 
so  much  of  this  kind  of  spirit  in  him,  that  he  styled 
himself  Gh^xofp  i^og,  *  a  servant  of  love,'  and 
professed  tJiat  he  knew  nothing  but  how  to  love. 
He  would  often  acknowledge  himself  to  be  an  igno* 
ramus  in  all  those  things  whereinto  their  wise  men 
used  to  inquire,  and  that  he  could  say  nothing  in 
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those  controversies  that  were  agitated  about  the 
gods  and  such  like,  as  M aximus  Tyrius  expressly 
tells  uSy  but  he  durst  not  deny  himself  to  have  sidll 
in  that  ifm-mii  rixfih  *  vol  the  art  of  love,'  wherein 
he  was  continually  busied  and  employed ;  instruct- 
ing of  their  youths  amending  of  their  manners,  and 
making  them  truly  virtuous ;  which  thing  the  un- 
grateful wretches  of  the  city  called  '  comiptii^  of 
their  children/  And  truly  it  is  very  often  the  lot 
of  these  fathers,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  who 
nourish  up  youth  in  true  piety  and  virtue,  to  be 
esteemed  by  many,  the  corrupters  of  the  foun- 
tain, pe^tes  rather  than  paires  of  the  places  where 
they  live.  But  they  fare  no  worse  than  Elijah 
did,  who  was  accounted  **  the  troubler  of  Israel,'' 
though  he  was  ^^  the  chariot  and  horsemen  there- 
of ^''  a  man  so  useful,  that  they  could  not  tell  how 
to  want  him,  though  they  knew  not  how  to  value 
him.  And  tlmt  is  the  third  thing  to  which  I  am 
to  proceed:  only  let  me  entreat  you  that  you 
would  think  within  yourselves  in  my  passage^  such 
a  one  W93  the  party  deceased. 

Thirdlnf*  We  have  here  observable  ihe  usefulness 
(tfEJyah;  he  was  not  only  a  father,  but  **  the  cha- 
riot and  horsemen  of  Israel,''  the  security  and  safe- 
guard of  the  place  where  he  was.  He  calls  him 
by  this  name  in  an  allusion  to  the  chariot  wherein 
he  was  fetched  to  heaven,  and  would  express  by 
this  form  of  speech  the  good  service  he  did  for 
Israel.  He  was  instead  of  an  army  to  them ;  like 
David,  worth  ten  thousand  of  the  people.*  He 
alone  was  able  to  fight  with  all  their  enemies,  and 
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by  his  force  to  break  all  their  l^ions  in  pieces. 
And  indeed  all  good  men,  especially  men  of  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  and  godliness,  such  as  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  ai'e  the  guard  and  defence  of  the 
towns  where  they  reside,  yea  of  Ihe  country  where- 
of they  are  members.  They  are  the  tutelar  angels 
of  a  nation;  men  that  can  do  more  by  their  prayers 
and  tears,  their  virtuous  and  holy  actions,  than  a 
host  of  men,  wherein  none  is  of  less  valour  than 
Samson  or  the  &med  Hercules  and  Al:hilles.  How 
had  it  been  with  Israel,  had  it  not  been  for  Moses, 
the  meekest  man  on  earth,  and  yet  ''  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners  ?"  And  in  what  a  case  had 
Samaria  often  been,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
£Iisha,  the  son  of  Elijah,  who  was  encompassed 
about  with  chariots  and  horses  of  fire  to  fight  at 
his  command?  What,  if  I  say  of  such  men  in  the 
Flatonists'  phrase,  that  they  are  ^X«jm^  roS  xisfiMs 
*  the  keepers  of  the  world,'  that  preserve  it  firom 
being  made  like  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ?  And 
if  th^^  had  been  but  ten  of  these  holy  champions 
there,  they  had  shielded  their  heads  from  the  arrows 
of  the  Almighty,  and  kept  the  showers  of  fire  and 
brimstone  from  raining  upon  them.  Good  men 
are  the  lifi^uard  of  the  world,  next  to  God  and 
good  angels,  they  are  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  a 
mdon)  for  *<by  their  strength  they  have  power 
with  God,''*  as  it  is  said  of  Jacob.  And  so  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  these  words  of  my  text, 
<  Thou  wast  better  to  Israel  by  thy  prayers  than 
chariot  and  horsemen.'  They  are  the  glory  of  the 
world,  and  without  them  it  would  be  but  a  rude 
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rabble^  a  beast  with  many  heads  and  no  brains^  a 
mere  chaos  and  confusion.  And  it  is  by  reason  of 
them  that  it  doth  not  run  into  such  disorder  as  a 
company  of  children  would  do  without  their  fitther, 
or  as  a  multitude  of  mad  soldiers  without  their 
skilful  leader  and  conunander. 

And  so  I  have  briefly  set  before  you  what  Elijah 
was,  what  those  who  are  eminent  for  godliness  are, 
what  every  good  man  ou^t  in  some  measure  to 
be,  and  what  you  shall  shortly  hear  our  deceased 
father  was  in  a  high  degree:  men  of  worth  and 
great  renown,  ovn  ^vm  (in  a  good  sense)  *  men  of 
name ;'  men  that  may  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
world,  that  shine  by  their  wisdom,  justice,  and 
goodness,  that  cheer  the  world  by  their  love  and 
fatherly  care  of  all,  that  heartily  endeavour  to  do 
good,  and  would  not  for  a  world  see  men  perish  if 
they  could  help  it ;  in  a  word,  men  that  are  as  the 
soul  of  the  world,  williout  whom  it  would  be  a 
stinking  and  unsufferable  place. 

II.    Now  let  us  look  a  while  upon  EUsha,  and 
see  what  he  thought  bf  such  a  man.    And, 

First.  We  meet  with  his  great  affecdons  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  form  q£  the  words,  '*  My  filths, 
my  father."  Meihinks  I  feel  within  myself  with 
what  pure,  dear,  and  ardent  love  he  spake  these 
words ;  what  a  glowing  fire  there  was  in  his  breast 
when  he  thought  of  his  spiritual  father.  He  burnt 
in  love  to  him,  as  if  some  spark  had  fidlen  from 
Elijah's  fiery  chariot.into  his  heart  He  was  all  in 
a  desire,  as  if  the  angels  that  fetched  his  father, 
had  lent  him  a  waft  of  their  wings,  whereby  he 
strove  to  fly  with  him  to  heaven.  There  is  not 
a  child  that  can  cry  more  afler  the  breasts  that 
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give  it  suck,  and  the  anns  <rf  her  that  carried  it  in 
her  womb,  than  he  calls  and  cries  after  his  father, 
**  O  my  father,  my  father !  where  shall  I  find  my 
father?  what  will  become  of  me  without  my  fa- 
ther ?*'  A  tender  love  and  kindness  there  is  to  be 
in  our  hearts  to  all  men  of  what  nature  or  nation 
soever ;  no  man  ought  to  be  ^thtvrog  *  a  lover  of 
himself,'  but  ^tsjoiph^c^og  *  a  lover  of  mankind :' 
yet  a  more  singular  deaving  of  souls  there  should 
be  to  those  that  are  good ;  but  the  most  unspeak- 
able and  greatest  adhesion  and  union  to  those  by 
whom  we  have  profited  in  wisdom  and  godliness, 
and  whose  lips  have  dropped  the  words  of  life  into 
our  minds.  For,  as  Solomon  hath  it,  <^  There  is 
gold,  and  a  multitude  of  rubies ;  but  the  lips  of 
knowledge  are  a  precious  jewel."*  We  should 
stand  affected  to  them  as  the  Galatians  to  St.  Paul, 
who  would  have  pulled  out  their  veiy  eyes,  and 
given  them  unto  him.t  They  ought  to  be  to  us 
oaiUs  charioreSf  as  the  ordinary  phrase  is,  dearer 
than  our  eyes :  by  which  speech  God  expresses  his 
extraordinaiy  loye  to  his  people  Israel,  saying  that 
he  kept  them  "  as  the  apple  of  his  eye."  And  in- 
deed  it  can  scarce  be  otherwise,  but  that  there 
should  be  an  unknown  love  between  such  persons, 
there  being  such  a  secret  fascination  in  frequent 
converse  and  familiarity,  as  entices  a  man's  soul 
and  heart  out  of  him^df.  Those  precepts  which 
we  imbibe  from  another^s  mouth,  naturally  call 
forth  a  strong  affection  to  flow  from  us  to  him ; 
and  he  who  inflames  our  souls  with  love  to  God, 
will  certainly  enkindle  a  subordinate  love  within 
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US  to  himself.  The  words  of  wisdom  smite  an  in- 
genuous  soul  Ar^  rm  jScXi /  as  with  a  dart,  if  I  may 
use  Greg.  Thaumaturgus'  expression  concerning 
Origen's  discourses,  and  cannot  hot  wound  it  botii 
with  a  love  to  wisdom  and  him  that  shoots  those 
piercing  arrows  into  its  heart  They  bind  a  tract- 
able soul  SffTsg  iro  TKFiP  cAtf^yKUiff  as  it  were,  in  in- 
dissoluble necessities,  so  that  it  cannot  but  love 
those  words,  and  kiss  the  mouth  also  from  whence 
they  flow  unto  it  A  teachable  mind  will  hang 
about  a  wise  man's  neck,  and  thereby  they  come  to 
cleave  and  cling  as  fast  together  as  the  soul  of 
.  Jonathan  did  unto  the  soul  of  David.  So  the  afore- 
said Gregory  speaks  of  himself  and  Origen,  romo- 
raii  Torh  wfAyzoug  AajSid  aSrog  ewrpty^^i^Mfog  ifuig^  &c« 
*  This  David  (meaning  Origen)  hath  entangled 
and  bound  up  my  soul  in  such  necessary  fetters  of 
love,  he  hath  so  tied  and  even  knit  me  to  him, 
that  if  I  would  be  disengaged,  I  cannot  quit  my- 
self. *No,  u  axchifififfaifMy  though  we  depart  out 
of  this  world,  our  love  cannot  die ;  for  I  love  him 
even  as  my  own  soul;  and  so  my  affection  must 
remain  for  ever.'  "  The  words  of  the  wise,"  sakh 
Solomon,  '^  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by 
the  masters  of  assemblies."*  If  a  master  fix  his 
doctrine  in  his  scholar's  mind,  he  nails  himself 
likewise  with  the  same  stroke  quad  trabaS  claoo, 
by  a  pin  as  strong  as  a  beam,  to  his  scholar's  heart: 
they  mingle  souls  as  they  do  notions,  and  mutually 
pass  into  each  other. 

Secondly.    We  have  here  likewise  the  sense  wMch 
EUsha  had  of  his  great  loss.    For  these  words  are 

«  *  Eccl.  xiL  1 1. 
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expresftions  of  sorrow  and  lamentation,  as  appears 
by  the  words  following,  ^*  And  he  took  hold  of  his 
own  dothes,  and  rent  them  in  pieces  :*'  and  also 
where  we  find  Joash  weeping  over  this  EUsha,  and 
saying  these  very  words  of  my  text,  ^<  O  my  father,  * 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen 
thereof."*  And  methinks  I  see  Elisha  himself 
here  bedewing  his  chedcs  with  tears,  and  hear  these 
words  sobbed  and  sighed  out  of  his  heart,  having 
lost  his  dear  fitther,  one  that  took  such  special  care 
of  him  whilst  he  was  in  th^  world.  Methinks  I  see 
his  heart  rent  as  well  as  his  garments,  and  there  I 
see  Elijah  graven  in  letters  as  great  as  was  his  love. 
How  could  he  look  on  himself  and  not  lament  to 
think  that  he  had  lost  his  head  ?  how  could  he  be^ 
hold  Israel  unguarded,  and  not  throw  off  his  own 
clothes  as  a  token  of  his  sorrow?  It  is  said  of 
Jehoiakim,  that  <^  they  shall  not  lament  for  him, 
saying.  Ah  my  brother!  or,  Ah  my  sister!  they 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  lord  !  or.  Ah 
his  glory  !"t  which  both  shows  that  this  is  a  form 
of  speech  to  denote  sorrow ;  and  that  it  is  an  ho- 
nour wicked  men  shall  want,  that  none  shall  bemoan 
their  departure.  But  the  just  shall  be  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance,  they  shall  die  desired ;  and  those 
who  can  value  them,  will<^not  let  them  pass  away  in 
silence  and  with  dry  eyes.  No  tears  are  spent  so 
well  B»  for  the  want  of  God  and  a  good  friend,  or 
a  good  man,  especially  such  a  one  as  I  before  des- 
cribed. And  indeed,  who  can  think  of  his  gracious 
lips,  his  profitable  and  delightful  converse,  his  cor- 
dial love,  without  a  sigh  and  a  tear,  without  saying, 
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**  Ah  my  &ther !  Ah  his  gloiy  ?**  No  man  will  be 
sooner  missed  than  such  a  one  as  he :  ten  thou- 
sand others  may  steal  out  of  the  worlds  and  no- 
body  scarce  mind  or  inquire  after  them ;  but  let 
*  Elijah  go  away,  and  you  shall  have  fifty  men  go 
three  days  to  seek  him,  that  if  it  be  possible  they 
may  enjoy  his  company  a  while  longer.  We  find 
that  Jesus  himself  wept  for  his  fiiend  T^zanis,  at 
which  the  Jews  said,  <^  Behold  how  he  loved  him/'* 
Two  souls  joined  together  in  cordial  love,  cannot 
part  without  k  groan,  especially  a  son  and  his  iaiiier, 
a  scholar  and  his  master.  The  child  cannot  hold 
itselT  from  crying  when  it  wants  the  breast  that 
used  to  feed  it ;  nor  can  a  soul,  thirsty  of  know* 
ledge,  but  be  pained,  when  the  fountain  is  stepped 
that  used  to  quench  it.  There  are  not  so  many  of 
these  men  in  the  world,  but  their  loss  will  be  as 
soon  felt  as  the  want  of  a  stake  in  a  rotten  hedge, 
or  of  a  buttress  against  a  bowing  wall.  He  who 
knows  one  to  have  been  a  light  in  the  world,  and  a 
lamp  imto  him,  will  surely  be  melancholy  and  sad, 
when  he. sees  that  light  go  out,  and  himself  left  in 
the  dark,  without  that  f$ho¥  ^Sg^  those  cheerful  and 
beloved  beams  which  used  to  shine  upon  him,  to 
illuminate  and  warm  his  soul  with  a  true*  knowledge 
and  love  of  all  real  goodness. 

Thirdly.  We  may  further  take  notice  of  the  hon- 
ourable  thoughts  he  had  of  Etijah^  of  the  reverence, 
worship,  and  respect  which  he  gave  unto  1dm.  For 
so  we  may  look  upon  these  words  as  an  expression 
of  the  high  esteem  he  had  of  him,  and  regard  he 
bare  to  him,  even  afler  he  was  goi^e  from  this  earth, 
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and  could  do  no  more  kindnesses  for  him.  Elisha, 
who  had  been  a  minister  to  him  when  he  was  below, 
and  used  to  pour  water  upon  his  hands,  could  not 
but  have  very  reverend  thoughts  toward  him  now 
that  the  angels  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  in 
flames  of  fire  to  carry  him  up  above.  He  could 
not  but  honour  him  as  his  elder  and  father,  as  his 
leader  and  commander,  as  the  general  of  the  sons 
of  the  |H'ophet9,  as  the  very  host  and  army  of  Israel. 
And  indeed  the  souls  of  lliose  men  that  are  as  full 
of  Ood  as  the  name  of  Elijlfth  is,  (^rr^V^^)  which  in- 
cludes two,  if  not  three,  of  the  divine  names  in  it, 
cannot  but  draw  our  eyes  toward  them  j  but  then 
they  so  dazzle  us  with  their  lustre  and  brightness, 
they  strike  us  into  such  amazement  at  their  perfec- 
tions, that  the  weakness  of  man's  nature  hath  been 
apt  to  give  no  leds  than  divine  veneration  to  such 
persons.  It  had  not  been  lawful  I  know  to  have 
worshipped  Elijah,  though  he  had  been  an  angel ; 
but  yet  methinks  I  see  Elisha  bowing  down  with 
some  respect  to  the  Very  mantle  which  fell  from  his 
master,  and  taking  it  up  as  a  precious  relique  of  so 
holy  a  man.  And  I  could  very  well  pass  some 
civility  upon  the  gown  in  which  this  holy  man  de- 
parted, used  to  walk,  out  of  the  great  honour 
which  I  bear  to  him.  There  was  so  much  of  divi- 
nity enshrined  in  this  excellent  man's  soul,  that  it 
made  every  thing  about  him  to  have  a  kind  of 
sacredness  in  it,  and  will  make  his  name  to  be 
always  as  a  sweet  odour  unto  us.  Though  we  may 
not  extol  it  with  divine  praises,  yet  let  it  never  be 
mentioned  by  us  without  the  addition  of  the  He- 
brew manner  of  speech  ^"t  «  His  memory  is  bless- 

S  Y 
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edf*  or  of  the  Greek  o  irAnf  (mampriK^  *  That  most 
blessed  man/ 

And  so  I  am  feUen  unawares  in  my  medilattons 
upon  the  iq[>plication  of  what  hath  been  said  of  him 
that  is  deceased,  and  to  our  own  selves. 

Some  perhi^  will  be  angry  that  I  should  go 
about  to  cmnpare  him  with  Elijah,  the  man  of  God; 
but  I  have  an  apology  ready  at  hand :  they  will 
give  me  leave  I  hope  to  do  the  siyne  that  Greg. 
Nyssen  doth,  who  in  his  oration  at  the  fungal  of 
his  brother  Basil,  compares  him  not  only  wil2i  Elias, 
but  with  John  the  Baptist,  the  second  £lias,  and 
with  St.  Paul  himself,  saying,  that  one  should  not 
err  if  he  should  affirm  that  there  was  in  him  and  in 
St  Paul  &  iMTgoPT^i  o^^'rng  ^  (me  and  the  same  mea- 
sure of  divine  love.'  Suffer  me  then  to  use  some 
of  his  words  concerning  him  of  whom  we  are  now 
to  speak.  *^  None  will  require  of  human  nature  to 
imitate  Elijah  in  his  shutting  and  q[iening  of  hea- 
ven, in  his  fasting  so  many  days^  and  going  up  to 
God  in  a  fiery  chariot ;  but  in  other  things  we  will 
be  bold  to  compare  him  with  that  great  man,  in  his 
zealous  faith,  in  his  cordial  love  to  God»  in  his 
earnest  desire  and  thirst  rov  oprmg  Afr^g  (fls  he  speaks) 
af  ler  that  which  truly  is,  in  an  exact  and  exquisite 
life,  ^  iioi  9&fTO0  VotTWTfM^^  in  a  conversation  so 
studied  that  it  was  in  all  things  consonant  with 
itself,  in  most  unaffected  gravity,  wonderful  simpli- 
city, and  a  countenance  proportionable  to  the  vigour 
and  strength  of  his  soul,  or,  in  his  own  words,  h^ 
had  ^ihifitfut  tS  rovf  rng  '4^tjf)ffig  winif^eMPOf ,  *  a  look 
that  was  not  one  key  below  his  intent,  and  eager, 
and  sprightly  mind/  If  you  look  upon  his  care  of 
those  things  that  were  hoped  for,  and  neglect  of 
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these  things  that  are  seen^  on  his  equal  love  to  poor 
and  rich ;  in  these  and  such  like  things  he  imitated 
the  wonders  of  Elijah.  But  if  any  man  will  needs 
urge  us  to  stram  a  little  higher,  and  compare  some- 
thing in  him  to  his  lasting  forty  days ;  then  what 
say  you  to  an  every-day's  temperance  ?  And  if 
there  must  be  something  answerable  to  his  going 
up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot ;  then  look  upon 
the  oHier  way  of  ascending  thither,  which  is  the 
best,  iw  rng  ^-^^X^  iroXm/a^  by  a  high  transcendent 
conversation  in  this  world,  whereby  he  made  a 
chariot  of  his  virtues  that  he  might  ascend  up  unto 
God." 

But  that  I  may  proceed  in  this  argument  accord- 
ing to  our  former  method, 

1.  Let  us  first  look  upon  him  in  his  emmency^  dig- 
m/y,  and  worth.  A  very  glorious  star  he  was,  and 
shone  brighter  in  our  eyes  than  any  that  he  ever 
looked  upon  when  he  took  his  view  of  the  heavenly 
bodies :  and  now  he  shines  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,  being 
wise,  and  having  turned  many,  I  believe,  unto  righ- 
teousness. 

I  shall  speak  nothing  of  his  earthly  parentage 
save  only  this,  that  herein  he  was  like  to  John  the 
Baptist,  the  last  Elias,  in  that  he  was  bom  after 
his  parents  had  heen  ]ong  childless  and  were  grown 
aged.  Some  have  observed  that  such  have  proved 
very  famous  ;  for  they  seem  to  be  sent  on  purpose 
by  God  into  the  world  to  do  good,  and  to  be  scarce 
begotten  by  their  parents.  Such  are  something 
Uke  Isaac,  who  had  a  great  blessing  in  him,  and 
seem  to  be  intended  by  God  for  some  great  service 
and  work  in  the  world. 
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But  let  US  look  only  at  his  keavenfy  descent^  and 
see  how  he  was  allied  to  God  himsdf ;  for^  as  the 
poet  says  of  ^neas, 

Caniinget  sanguine  cabtm. 

I  may  say  of  him  as  Nazianzen  says  of  his  sister, 
^  His  country  was  heaven,  his  town  or  city  was  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  his  fellow-dtizens  were 
the  saints,  his  nobiUty  was  n  r%  iUmof  rlipiri^  «ai 
9  rpg  TO  agxftwFw  sSo/aomwi;,  the  retaining  of  the 
divine  impressions  and  stamps  upon  his  soul,  and 
being  like  to  God  the  archetype  and  first  pattern  of 
all  goodness/  And  indeed  the  preserving  of  the 
heavenly  symbols  that  are  in  our  souls,  and  e^e- 
cially  the  purging  and  scouring  of  tliem  from  the 
corruption  of  nature,  he  often  spake  of;  and  his 
endeavour  was,  that  the  Divine  image  might  be 
fairly  reflected  in  him,  and  that  it  might  shine 
brightly  in  the  face  of  others, 

If  I  should  speak  much  of  the  vastness  qf  his 
learning  (a  thing  not  to  be  passed  by,)  it  would 
seem  to  say  that  I  knew  all  he  was ;  which  I  am 
not  so  arrogant  as  to  assume  unto  myself:  this  I 
will  say,  that  he  could  do  what  he  would.  He  had 
such  a  huge,  wide  capacity  of  soul,  such  a  sharp 
and  piercing  underatanding,  such  a  deep  reaching 
mind,  tliat  he  set  himself  about  nothing  but  he  soon 
grasped  it,  and  made  himself  a  full  possessor  of  it 
And  if  we  consider  his  great  industry  and  inde/ati- 
gable  painSf  his  Herculean  labours  day  and  night 
from  his  first  coming  to  the  University,*  till  the 
time  of  his  long  sickness,  joined  witli  his  large 

•  April  5,  1696. 
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parts»  and  his  Iraquent  meditation^  contemplattoD, 
and  abstractioxi  of  hid  mind  from  aensible  things  j 
it  must  needs  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  comppa- 
hensor  of  mone  than  I  can  say  or  think  of ;  and  if 
I  could»  it  iirould  be  too  tedious  to  give  you  an 
account  of  all* 

There  is  a  discourse  which  Charidemus  (in  Dion 
Chrysostome)  makes  to  his  friends  a  little  before 
his  death.*  "  How  that  this  world  is  God's  house, 
wherein  a  gallant  sumptuous  feast  is  prepared,  and 
all  men  are  hit  guests :  and  how  that  there  are  two 
waiters  at  the  table  which  fill  out  the  wine  to  them 
that  call  for  it ;  the  one  a  man,  the  other  a  woman } 
the  one  called  NoS^,  or  mindi  from  whose  hand  all 

m 

wise  men  drink,  the  other  *AM^ru»f  or  intemper- 
ance, w1k>  fills  the  cups  of  the  lovers  of  this  world*'' 
In  this  house  our  beloved  friend  deceased,  staid 
between  four  and  five  and  thirty  years,  and,  I  am 
sure,  drank  most  large  draughts  from  the  hand  of 
the  former ;  for  he  was  a  man,  he  was  a  mind,  he  had 
.nothing  of  that  woman  in  him,  and  never  in  the 
least  was  known  to  sip  of  her  cups.  He  was  a  most 
laborious  searcher  after  wisdom,  and  never  gave  his 
flesh  the  leisure  to  please  itself  in  those  entertain- 
ments :  and  therefore  we  may  be  confident  with 
that  Charidemus,  that  God  hath  taken  him  to  be 
his  ffviuToniv  xai  iro^i^,  '  his  friend  and  companion,' 
to  drink  of  the  rivers  of  his  pleasure.  In  a  word, 
he  was  Bi/SX/od^x^  ng  ifdt^i^tixfiSf  xcc)  ^t^nrarovv  lAotMrmy^ 
as  £unapius  speaks  of  Loiiginus,!  ^  A  living  library,' 
better  tlian  that  which  he  hath  given  to  our  college, 
*  and  a  walking  study,'  that  carried  his  learning 

*  OnL  30.  f  In  viu  PorpbyriL 
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about  with  him.  I  never  got  8o  much  good  among 
all  my  books  by  a  whole  day's  plodding  in  a  study, 
as  by  an  hour's  discourse  I  have  got  with  him.  For 
he  was  not  a  library  locked  up,  nor  a  book  dasped, 
but  stood  openi  for  any  to  converse  withal  that  had 
a  mind  to  learn.  Yea,  he  was  a  fountain  running 
over,  labouring  to  do  good  to  those  who  perhaps 
had  no  mind  to  receive  it  None  more  fiiee  and 
communicative  than  he  was  to  such  as  desired  to 
discourse  with  him ;  nor  would  he  grudge  to  be 
taken  off  from  his  studies  upon  such  an  occasion. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  a  man  mif^t 
always  come  better  from  him  ;  and  his  mouth  could 
drop  sentences  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  man's  could 
speak  sense.  And  he  was  no  less  happy  in  express- 
ing his  mind,  than  in  conceiving ;  wherein  he  seems 
to  have  excelled  the  famous  philosopher  Plotin,  of 
whom  Porphyry  tells  us,  that  he  was  something 
careless  of  his  words,  aXXa  jemW  rot;  ptni  ixjifupog  but 
was  wholly  taken  up  into  his  mind.  He,  of  whom 
we  now  speak,  had  such  a  copia  verbarmn,  a  plenty 
of  words,  and  those  so  full,  pregnant,  and  signifi- 
cant, joined  with  such  an  active  fancy,  as  is  very 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  such  a  deep 
understanding  and  judgment  as  dwelt  in  him. 

I  have  done  with  his  learning,  when  I  have  told 
you,  that  as  he  looked  upon  honours,  riches,  and 
the  eagerly-pursued  things  of  this  world,  as  vani- 
ties ;  so  did  he  look  upon  this  also  as  a  piece, 
though  a  more  excellent  piece,  of  vanity,  as  he  was 
wont  to  phrase  it,  if  compared  with  the  higher  and 
more  divine  accomplishments  of  the  soul.  For  he 
did  not  care  to  value  himself  by  any  of  those  things 
which  were  of  a  perishing  nature,  which  should 
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fail»  and  cease,  and  vanish  away ;  but  only  by  those 
things  which  were  more  solid  and  substantia!,  of  a 
divine  and  immortal  nature,  which  he  might  carry 
out  of  the  world  with  him  ;  to  which  my  discourse 
shall  not  be  long  before  it  descend. 

He  was  of  very  singular  wisdom  and  great  pru- 
dence, of  admirable  skill  and  readiness  in  the 
manage  of  affiurs,  which  I  make  an  account  is 
an  imitation  of  that  providence  of  God  that  go- 
verns the  world.  His  learning  was  so  concocted, 
that  it  lay  not  as  an  idle  notion  in  his  head,  but 
made  him  fit  for  any  employment  He  was  very 
iiill  and  clear  in  all  his  resolutions  at  any  debates, 
a  most  wise  counsellor  in  any  difficultes  and  straits, 
dexterous  in  untying  any  knot,  of  great  judgment 
in  satisfying  any  scruple  or  doubt,  even  in  matters  of 
religion.  He  was  one  that  soon  saw  into  the  depth 
of  any  business  that  was  before  him,  and  looked  it 
quite  through,  that  would  presentiy  turn  it  over 
and  over  in  his  mind,  and  see  it  on  all  sides ;  and 
he  understood  tilings  so  well  at  the  first  sight,  that 
he  did  not  often  need  any  second  thoughts,  but 
usually  stood  to  the  present  resolution  and  deter* 
mination  of  his  mind. 

And  add  to  this  his  known  integrity^  upright- 
nesSf  aind  faUkfubiess ;  his  strong  and  lively,  his 
waking  and  truly  tender  conscience,  which,  joined 
witii  the  former  things  I  3poke  of,  made  him  more 
than  a  man,  o2oi  wff  ^^firoi  sht,  *  as  men  now  go.'  He 
was,  as  one  of  the  ancients  speaks,  r^  pikotropfag 
vTodfiyfMK  xai  olw  cr^^fMi  xHUfiMTtxiif  *  an  exemplar  of 
true  Christian  philosophy  and  virtue,'  and  as  it 
were  the  spiritual  rule,  line,  and  square  thereof: 
of  so  poised  and  even  a  life,  that  by  his  wisdom 
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and  confidence,  (were  it  not  that  every  man  should 
know  for  himself^)  one  might  live  almoit  at  a  ven- 
ture^ walking  bUndfold  through  the  wwld,  and  not 
miscarry. 

He  had  incorporated»  shall  I  say,  or  inaouled  all 
principles  o£  justice  and  rigkteaumess^  and  made 
them  one  with  himself.  So  that  I  may  say  of  him 
in  Antoninus'  phrase/  be  was  iuuuwmi  frfryiftfiugg 
4g  |3«^,  *  dipped  into  justice  as  it  were  over  head 
and  ears ;'  he  had  not  a  slight  superficial  tincture, 
but  was  dyed  and  coloured  quite  through  with  it ; 
so  that  wheresoever  he  had  a  soul,  there  was  jus- 
tice and  righteousness.  They  who  knew  him,  very 
well  know  the  truth  of  aU  this.  And  I  am  per- 
suaded he  did  as  heartily  and  oordially,  as  eagedy 
and  earnestly  do  what  appeared  to  be  just  and 
right,  without  any  self-respect  or  particular  reflec- 
tions, as  any  man  living. 

Methinks  I  see  how  earnest  he  would  be  in  a 
good  matter  which  appeared  to  be  reasonable  and 
just,  as  though  justice  herself  had  been  in  him, 
looking  out  at  his  eyes,  and  speaking  at  his  mouth. 
It  was  a  virtue  indeed  that  he  had  a  great  alfection 
unto,  and  which  he  was  very  zealous  to  maintain ; 
in  whose  quarrel  he  wa3  in  danger  to  be  angry, 
and  sometimes  to  break  forth  into  a  short  passi<m« 

But  he  was  always  very  lugent  upon  us,  that  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  help  of  the  mighty 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  working  in  us^  we  would  en^ 
deavour  to  purge  out  the  corruption  of  our  natures^ 
and  to  ^^  crucify  the  flesh  with  all  the  afiections 
and  lusts  thereof:"  yea,  to  subdue  as  much  as  it  is 

•  lib.  III. 
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possible  even  the  arpxti^ra  in  our  souls,  those  first 
motions  that  are  without  our  ccmsent,  and  to  labour 
after  puriity  of  heart,  that  so  we  might  see  God. 
For  his  endeavour  was  not  oblIj  to  be  ^  apba^imcj 
out  of  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  lust,  but, 
asFlotin  speaks,  Ofti  abai,  to  come  to  the  true  Hkeness 
of  God  and  his  Son,  or,  in  the  apostle's  language, 
^  to  be  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.''  And  here 
now  what  words  shall  I  use  ? 

What  shall  I  say  of  his  hwe  ?  None  tbM  knew 
him  well,  but  might  see  in  him  ^nr/iZpvm»  aywtfiwy 
as  Nazianzen  I  think  speaks,  love  bubbling  and 
springing  up  in  his  soul,  and  flowing  out  to  all  j 
and  that  love  unfeigned,  without  guile,  h3rpocrisyi 
or  dissimulation.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  his  soul 
was  universalized,  how  tenderly  be  embraced  aH 
God's  creatures  in  his  arms,  more  especially  men, 
and  principally  those  in  whom  he  b^eld  the<  image 
of  his  heavenly  Father.  There  one  might  have 
se^n  running  ri  avyty^yeg  r^g  ri  avyyit/kgy  and  he 
would  ever  have  emptied  his  soul  into  theirs.  Let 
any  that  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  say 
if  I  lie.  And  truly  my  happiness  is  that  I  have 
such  a  subject  to  exercise  my  young  and  weak 
oratory  upon,  as  will  admit  of  little  hyperbole. 

His  patience  was  no  less  admirable  than  his  love, 
under  a  lingering  and  tedious  disease,  wherein  he 
never  murmured  nor  complained,  but  rested  quietly 
satisfied  in  the  infinite  unbounded  goodness  and 
tenderness  of  his  Father,  and  the  commiserations 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  merciful  High  Priest,  '*  who 
can  be  tonched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.'^* 

•   Hfb.  iv.  15. 
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He  still  resolved  with  Job^  '*  Though  he  kill  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him/'*  ISZyi  Sr$  pskMrafui  h  rdk 
To^i,  saith  Nazianzen  in  an  epistle  to  Philagrius, 
^  O  bravely  done  most  noble  soul,  who  canst  play 
^e  philosc^her,  the  Christian,  in  thy  sickness  and 
sufferings;  who  canst  not  only  talk  but  do^  not 
only  do  but  suffer !'  And  he  told  me  in  his  sick* 
ness,  that  he  hoped  he  had  learned  that  for  which 
Grod  sent  it,  and  that  he  thought  God  kept  him  so 
long  iir  such  a  case,  under  such  burdens  and  pre^ 
sures,  that  "  patience  might  have  its  perfi^  work 
in  him.''  His  sickness  undoubtedly  was  pshiffo^ 
yo^o^,  as  Nazianzen  speaks,  '  a  learned  disease  and 
full  of  true  philosophy,  which  taught  him  more  of 
real  Christiani^,  and  made  his  soul  of  a  more 
strong,  able,  athletic  habit  and  temper.'  For,  as 
St  James  saith,  "  if  patience  have  its  perfiect  work," 
then  is  a  soul  **  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  no- 
thing."t  And  really  in  his  sickness  he  showed 
what  Christianity  and  true  religion  is  aUe  to  do ; 
what  might,  power,  and  virtue  there  is  in  it  to 
.  bear  up  a  soul  under  the  greatest  loads ;  and  that 
he  could,  through  Christ  strengthening  him,  do  all 
that  which  he  so  admirably  discoursed  of  in  his 
life. 

But  for  his  hiamlity^  it  was  that  which  was  most 
apparent  and  conspicuous.  You  might  have  be- 
held in  him  riJQ  runivopgp^yfjg  riv  oMforatw  SgWf  as 
the  same  father  speaks,  *  true  humility  in  a  most 
eminent  degree,  and  the  more  eminent,  considering 
how  much  there  was  within  him  which  would  have 

swelled  and  puffed  up  another.'    Bjit  from  his  first 

* 
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ion  into  the  Universilyy  as  I  am  infonned 
by  those  that  knew  him,  he  sought  not  great  things 
for  himself,  but  was  contented  in  the  condition 
wherein  he  was.  He  made  not  haste  to  rise  and 
climb,  as  youths  are  apt  to  do,  which  we  in  these 
late  times  too  much  experience,  wherein  youths 
scarce  fledged  have  soared  to  the  highest  prefer- 
ments, but  proceeded  leisurely  by  orderly  steps, 
not  to  what  he  could  get,  but  to  what  he  was  fit 
to  undertake.  He  staid  God's  time  of  advance- 
ment, with  all  industry  and  pains  foUowing  his 
studies ;  as  if  he  rather  desired  to  deserve  honour^ 
than  to  be  honoured.  He  shook  off  all  idleness 
and  sloth,  the  bane  of  youth,  and  so  had  the  bless- 
ing of  Grod  upon  his  endeavours,  who  gave  him 
great  encouragement  from  divers  persons  of  worth, 
and  at  last  brought  him  unto  this  place.  And  I 
diallenge  any  one  that  is  impartial  to  say,  if  shice 
he  came  hither,  they  ever  beheld  in  him  any  pride, 
vain-glory,  boasting,  self-conceit,  desire  of  honour, 
and  being  famous  in  the  world.  No,  there  is  not 
the  man  living  that  had  the  ^es  ever  to  discern 
any  thing  of  this  swoln  nature :  but  on  the  contraiy 
it  was  easy  to  take  notice  of  most  profound  humility 
and  lowlhiess  of  mind,  which  made  him  a  true 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  made  himself  of  no  reputa^ 
tion.  And  I  dare  say  our  dear  friend  was  as  true, 
as  humble  a  servant,  (without  any  compliment)  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  as  any  person  that  this  day 
lives.  This  was  his  design  in  his  studies,  and  if 
it  had  pleased  the  Lord  of  life  to  have  prolonged 
his  days,  it  would  have  been  more  of  his  work : 
for  he  was  resolved,  as  he  once  told  me,  very  much 
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to  hy  aside  other  studies,  and  to  travel  in  die  sal- 
vatiim  of  men's  souls,  after  whose  good  he  most 
ardently  thirsted. 

Shall  I   add  far)  vSaif   as  idie   apostle  speaks, 
above,  or  unto  all  these,  fais^itt  ;*  I  say,  his  true, 
lively  and  working  £uth,  his  simple,  plain^heartedy 
naked  faith  in  Christ  ?    It  is  lik^y  that  it  did  not 
.busy  itself  about  many  fine  notions,  subtilties>  and 
curiosities,  ox  bdieving  whole  vdiumes;   but  be 
sure  it  was  that  which  was  firmly  set  and  fixed  in 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Gbod  throu^  Christ ; 
tiiat  also  which  brought  down  Christ  into  his  soul  j 
which  drew  down  heaven  into  his  heart}  which 
sucked  in  life  and  strength  continually  fixxn  our 
Saviour;   which  made  him  hearfy,   serious,   and 
constant  in  all  those  forenamed  Christian  virtues. 
His  faith  was  not  withcnit  a  soul ;  but  what  Isidore 
saith  of  faith  and  works,t  held  true  of  him,  xp)  iaro 
rwfw  avp)f  t^/uxoSff^ttit  *  His  faith  was  animated, 
quickened,  and  actuated  by  these/    It  made  him 
godlike,  and  he  lived  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ; 
by  it  he  came  to  be  truly  partaker  of  the  righteous* 
ness  of  Christ,  and  had  it  wrought  and  formed  in 
his  very  soul.    For  this  indeed  was  the  end  of  his 
life,  the  main  design  which  be  carried  on,  that  he 
might  become  like  to  God.     So  that  if  one  should 
have  asked  him  that  question  in  AntomniB,4:  rk  9w 
h  ^^^tm ;  *  what  is  thy  art  and  profession,  thy  bu^ 
ness  and  employment  ?'     He  would  not  have  an* 
swered,  To  be  a  great  philosopher,  mathematician, 
historian,  or  Hebrician,  (all  which  he  was  in  great 
eminency,)  to  be  a  physican,  lawyer,  general  lin- 
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gtiist;  which  names  and  oiany  more  his  gdieral 
skill  deserved:  but  he  would  have  answered,  as 
he  doth  there, '  Ayttdov  Jioi,  *  itay  art  is  to  be  good;' 
to  be  a  trae  dkvme  is  my  care  and  business^  or,  in 
the  ChriBtatn  phrase,  ^*  To  be  hc^y  as  God  is  holy, 
to  be  perfect  as  my  heavenly  Fatiier  is  perfect^'** 
Ail  l^t  remeaibet  the  serious  behavioor  and 
weighly  expressions  he  used  in  his  prayers,  cannot 
but  call  to  mind  how  much  his  heart  was  set  upon 
the  attainment  of  this  true  goodness. 

I  have  transgressed  too  much  my  bounds,  now  it 
is  so  late ;  and  tsrespassed  peihaps  too  much  upon 
your  patience :  yet  I  hope  I  should  not  weary  you* 
if  I  should  discourse  upon  his  ingenuity^  his  caur- 
temfj  his  gentleness  and  sweetness^  with  many  other 
things  of  the  like  nature.  And  let  me  say  thus 
much,  that  he  was  f^  from  that  spirit  of  devouring 
zeal  that  now  too  much  rages.  He  would  radier 
have  beeii  consumed  in  the  service  of  men,  than 
have  called  for  fire  down  fix>m  heaven,  sa  Elijafa 
did,  to  consume  them.  And  therefore  though 
Elijah  excelled  him  in  this,  that  he  ascended  up 
to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot;  yet  herein  I  may  say 
he  was  above  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  that  he  called  for 
no  fire  to  descend  from  heaven  upon  men,  but  the 
fire  of  divine  love  that  might  burn  up  all  their  ha- 
treds, roughness,  and  cruelty  tp  each  other.  But  as 
for  benignity  of  mind  and  Christian  kindness,  every 
body  diat  knew  him  will  remember  that  he  ever 
had  their  names  in  his  mouth,  and  1  assure  them 
they  were  no  less  in  his  heart  and  life ;  as  know- 
ing that  without  these  truth  itself  -is  in  a  faction, 
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and  Christ  is  drawn  into  a  parly.  And  this  gra^ 
ciousness  of  spirit  was  die  more  remarkable  in  hini» 
because  he  was  of  a  temper  naturally  hot  and  cho- 
leric, as  the  greatest  minds  most  commonly  are. 
He  was  wiser  than  to  let  any  anger  test  in  his 
bosom ;  much  less  did  he  suflbr  it  to  bum  and  boil 
till  it  was  turned  into  gall  and  bitterness ;  and  least 
of  all  would  he  endure  that  any  passion  should 
lodge  in  him,  till  it  was  become  a  cankered  malice 
and  black  hatred,  which  men  in  these  days  can 
scarce  hide,  but  let  it  appear  in  their  countenance 
and  in  their  carriage  towards  otliers. 

If  he  was  at  any  time  moved  unto  anger,  it  was 
but  a  sudden  flushing  in  his  iace,  and  it  did  as  soon 
vanish  as  arise ;  and  it  used  to  arise  upon  no  such 
occasions  as  I  now  speak  of.  Nb,  whensoever  he 
looked  upon  the  fierce  and  consuming  fires  that 
were  in  men's  souls,  it  made  him  sad,  not  angry ; 
and  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  inspire  men's 
souls  with  more  benign  and  kindly  heats,  that  they 
might  warm  but  not  scorch  their  brethren. 

And  from  this  spirit,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Christian  graces  that  were  in  him,  there  did  result 
a  great  serenity,  quiet,  and  tranquillity  in  his  soul, 
which  dwelt  so  much  above,  that  it  was  not  shaken 
with  any  of  those  tempests  and  storms  which  use 
to  unsettle  more  low  and  abject  minds.  He  lived 
in  a  continued  sweet  enjoyment  of  God,  and  so 
was  not  disquieted  with  scruples  or  doubts  of  his 
salvation.  There  was  alwayB  discernible  in  him  a 
cheerful  sense  of  God's  goodness,  which  ceased 
not  in  the  time  of  sickness.  But  we  most  longed 
to  see  the  motions  of  his  soul,  when  he  drew  near 
to  the  centre  of  his  rest     He  that  had  such  a  con- 
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Btant  feeling  of  God  within  him,  we  might  con- 
clude would  have  the  most  strong  and  powerful 
sense  when  he  came  nearer  to  a  close  conjunction 
with  him.  But  God  was  pleased  to  deny  this  to 
us,  and  by  a  lethargic  distemper  which  seized  on 
his  spirits,  he  passed  the  six  last  days  of  his  life 
(if  I  may  call  it  a  life)  in  a  kind  of  sleep,  and  with- 
out  taking  much  notice  of  any  thing,  he  slept  in 
the  Lord.  » 

And  now,  have  I  not  described  a  person  of 
worth  and  eminency  ?  Have  we  not  reason  to  be 
so  sad,  as  you  see  our  faces  tell  you  that  we  are  ? 
But  alas !  half  of  that  is  not  told  you  which  your 
eyes  might  have  seen,  had  you  been  acquainted 
with  him.  I  want  thoughts  and  words  to  make  a 
lively  portraiture  of  him:  my  young  experience 
hath  not  yet  seen  to  the  height  or  the  depth  of 
these  things  which  I  have  here  given  you  a  rude 
draught  ^f ;  and  so  my  conceits  and  expressions 
must  needs  fall  far  below  that  excellent  degree  of 
beauty  wherein  they  dwelt  in  him.  Let  it  sufiSce 
therefore  to  say,  that  I  may  keep  to  the  word  in 
the  text,  that  he  was  truly  a  father,  that  he  wanted 
ages  only  to  make  him  reverend ;  and  that  if  he 
had  lived  many  generations  ago,  and  left  us  the 
children  of  his  mind  to  posterity,  he  might  by  this 
time  have  been  numbered  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church. 

I  have  almost  prevented  myself  already  in  the 
two  latter  particulars,  his  singular  care^  and  his  great 
fisefidness  ;  both  which  must  needs  be  concluded 
from  the  former:  his  care  I  say  of  others  as  a  tutor, 
his  useflilness  as  a  Fellow  of  this  now  mournful 
Society.     Let  me  speak  a  word  or  two  of  either. 
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Secondbf.  All  his  pupils,  who  are  now  truly 
pujjnlUt  fatherless  children,  began  to  know  in  his 
sickness  what  it  was  to  have  and  to  want  a  loving 
father,  a  fidthful  tutor ;  and  now  th^  will  know  it 
more  iiilly.  He  was  one  that  did  ao  constantly 
mind  their  good,  that  instilled  such  excellent  pious 
notions  into  their  minds,  and  gave  such  light  in  every 
thing  a  man  could  desire  to  know ;  that  I  could 
have  been  content,  though  in  this  gown»  to  have 
he&x  his  pupil.  His  life  taught  them  amtinual 
lessons  of  justice,  temperance,  prudence,  fortitude 
and  masculine  virtue;  and  above  all  he  tau^t 
them  true  dependance  upon  God,  and  reference 
of  themselves  and  all  their  studies  unto  him;  with 
true  faith  in,  and  imitation  oi^  our  Lord  and  Savi- 
our Jesus  Christ:  for  which  end  he  often  expounded 
to  them  out  of  the  hdly  Scriptures.  And  for  hu- 
man learning,  the  many  good  scholars  that  came 
from  under  his  hand  do  witness  how  dexterous  he 
was  at  the  training  up  of  youth  in  all  good  litera- 
ture. Porphyry  tells  us  of  Plotin,  that  he  was  such 
a  careful  person,  that  sundry  noble  men  and  wo. 
men,  with  divers  others,  when  they  died,  commit- 
ted both  their  sons  and  da^ghters  to  his  tuition, 
ig  iifcf  rm  xai  ^iuf  (piiknmf  *  as  unto  some  tutelar 
angel,  or  a  sacred  and  divine  guardian.'  Truly 
those  that  come  hitlier,  are  in  a  manner  without 
father  and*  mother ;  but  they  could  not  be  commitr 
ted  to  a  more  loving  tutor,  .a  more  hdly  and  faith- 
ful guardian,  that  would  bring  them  up  in  all  true 
learning  and  piety.  If  any  think  that  he  was  tdo 
severe,  let  me  tell  them  that  they  are  such  as  find 
fault  with  the  lion  Sr/  (ifi  sridj^Mioy  jSXi^n/,  oMm  /3Xo^- 
fop  Kos)  ^Mikiftia»y  <  because  he  loc^s  not  like  an  ape. 
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but  with  a  stem,  royal,  and  kingly  countenance/ 
He  both  looked  and  spoke  like  a  man  that  had 
drunk  into  his  soul  such  solid,  high,  and  generous 
principles,  as  few  men  are  acquainted  with,  which 
made  him  very  zealous  not  only  for  righteousness, 
integrity,  and  holiness,  but  for  decorum  in  all 
things.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  all  those  things 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  apostle ;  for  ."  what- 
soever things  were  true,  honest,'*  (or  rather,  comely 
and  grave,  seemly  and  venerable,  as  (rsfAm  doth  sig- 
nify,) for  all  that  was  "  just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good" 
fame  and  "  report ;  if  there  was  any  praise,  or  any 
virtue,"*  he  was  most  earnest  and  forward  in  its 
behalf. 

Thirdly.  And  now  what  his  usefulness  was,  and 
the  benefit  we  received  by  him,  all  that  bear  any 
share  in  *  the  government  of  this  Society  will  be 
made  to  know,  by  the  want  of  him.  There  is  not 
one  but  will  cry  out,  vnth  Elisha,  "  O  the  chariot 
of  this  place,  and  the  horsemen  thereof:"  which 
words  seem  to  express  what  a  necessary  man  £lias 
was,  and  to  be  just  like  that  of  Horace  to  Maecenast 
when  sick,  which  we  may  use  concerning  him  that 
is  now  dead, 

Grande  decus,  cohtmSnque  rerum, 

*  Our  great  glory,  the  pillar  upon  whose  shoulders 
the  weight  of  business  of  late  Jay ;' 

0  et  prassidium  et  dulce  decus  tneum, 

as  he  saith  in  another  place,  <  O  thou  who  wast 
both  my  safeguard  and  my  ornament !  who  wast  a 
society  by  thyself,  a  college  in  brief,  what  a  loss 
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have  we  sustained  by  thy  departure  ?*  That  must 
not  be  resolved  by  me,  nor  by  any  one  single  peraoo 
of  us^  but  we  must  all  lay  our  heads  together  to 
tell  our  loss* .  .  To  which  of  us  was  not  he  dear  ? 
who  is  there  that  was  not  engaged  to  him  ?  who 
can  think  himself  as  wise  as  he  was  when  we  had 
him? 

And  this  our  high  and  dear  esteem  of  him,  when 
he  was  with  us,  leads  me  to  speak  of  that  honour 
and  reverence  which  we  all  express  to  his  narne^ 
that  affection  which  is  in  our  hearts  to  his  memory, 
the  sense  that  is  in  us  of  our  great  and  unspeakable 
loss ;  in  answer  to  those  three  foregoing  consider- 
ations about  Elisha.  But  here  I  must  be  very  brief, 
and  put  all  together.  There  is  none  that  knew  his 
worth,  but  honour  his  very  dust  And,  for  my  part, 
I  honour  him  so  much,  that  I  wish  we  might  do  as 
the  virgins  of  Israel  did  for  Jephthah's  daughter,* 
come  once  a  year  hither  and  lament  his  death  ; 
and  so  at  once  we  might  express  all  these  three,  our 
respect,  affection,  and  sen^e  of  our  loss.  His  name 
is  most  worthy  to  be  had  in  a  more  especial  remem* 
brance,  and  highly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  our 
benefactors,  he  having  endowed  our  library  with  all 
the  books  that  he  had,  and  we  wanted ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe^  that  if  he  had  not  been  so  sud- 
denly surprised  by  those  forgetful  lethargic  fits,  he 
intended  to  bestow  more  upon  us  than  his  books, 
which  yet  were  both  many  and  choice  ones,  being 
above  six  hundred  in  number,  and  many  of  tjiem 
large  and  costly  ;  and  for  the  matter  of  them, 
many  Hebrew  books,  besides  some  Arabic,  many 
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mathematical  books,  many  books  of  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  as  also  of  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology, both  sacred  and  profane. 

And  whensoever  we  commemorate  his  love  unto 
us,  let  it  be  with  some  encomium :  let  us  mourn 
quod  talem  amiserimuSythsLt  we  are  deprived  of  such 
a  person ;  but  let  us  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to 
Grod  quod  talem  habuerimus,  that  we  ever  had  such 
a  one  who  hath  done  us  so  much  good :  they  are 
the  words  of  St  Hierom  to  Nepotian,  with  a  little 
alteration. 

But  let  me  tell  you  in  conclusion  of  all,  that 
herein  would  be  shown  our  greatest  love  and  affec- 
tion which  we  bare  to  him,  this  would  be  the  great- 
est honour  of  him,  if  we  would  but  express  his  life 
in  ours,  that  others  might  say  when^they  behold  us, 
there  walks  at  least  a  shadow  of  Mr.  Smith.  And 
O  that  I  might  beg,  with  Elisha,  a  double  portion 
among  those  that  I  desire  should  share  in  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  this  £lijah :  this  is  the  highest  of  my 
ambition,  that  many  might  but  possess  the  riches 
that  lodged  in  this  one.  They  disgrace  their  mas- 
ter who  have  not  skill  in  that  which  they  say  he 
professed ;  but  they  who  tread  in  his  steps  and 
excel  in  his  art,  shine  back  again  upon  him  fr<mi 
whom  first  they  received  their  light.  Let  me 
seriously  therefore  exhort  every  one  of  us  to  imi- 
tate  this  master  in  Israel :  imitate  him  in  his  indus- 
try, if  not  in  his  learning  ;  shake  off  all  laziness  and 
sloth  i  do  not  (rwfjbc^rovp  r^  yi^v^p  imbody  and  ener- 
vate your  souls  by  idleness  and  base  neglect ;  do 
not  emasculate  them  and  turn  them  into  flesh  by 
drowsiness  or  vain  pleasures.  Imitate  his  temper- 
ance, his  patience,  his  fortitude,  his  candour  and 
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ingenuity,  his  holiness  and  righteousness,  his  faith 
and  love,  his  charity  and  hiunility,  his  self-denial 
and  true  self-resignation  to  the  will  of  God :  in  a 
word,  all  those  Christian  virtues  which  lived  in  him, 
let  them  live  in  us  for  ever.    Let  us  die  to  the 
world,  as  he  did,  before  we  die :  let  us  separate  our 
souls  from  our  bodies  and  all  bodily  things,  before 
the  time  of  our  departure  and  separation  come. 
Let  us  take  an  especial  heed  lest  we  do  ^ob^p  to» 
^iym¥  xofffkov^  as  most  men  do,  lest  we  suffer  this 
lower  and  earthly  world ;  lest  we  be  drawn  forcibly 
into  its  embraces,  and  so  held  from  rising  alofl :  but 
let  us  turn  up  our  minds  continually  to  heaven,  and 
earnestly  desire  paii  Deum^  *  to  suffer  God  ;*  to  be 
mightily  and  strongly  attracted  by  him  from  all 
earthy  and  sensible  delights,  to  an  admiration  and 
love  of  his  everlasting  beauty  and  goodness.     Let 
us  labour  to  be  so  w^ll  acquainted  with  him,  and  all 
things  of  the  higher  world,  and  so  much  disengaged 
in  our  affections  from  this  and  all  that  is  in  it,  that 
when  we  come  to  go  out  of  this  world,  we  may 
never  look  back  and  say,  O  what  goodly  things  do 
I  leave !  what  a  brave  world  am  I  snatched  from  1 
would  I  might  but  live  a  little  longer  there  1  Let  us 
get  our  hearts  so  crucified  to  the  world,  that  it  may 
be  an  easy  thing  to  us  to  shake  hands  with,  and  bid 
a  farewell  to,  our  friends,  the  dearest  things  -^^ 
have,  our  lands,  houses,  goods,  and  whatsoever  is 
valuable  in  our  eyes.     Let  us  use  the  world  as 
though  we  used  it  not ;  let  us  die  daily,  as  our  dear 
friend  did ;  and  so  it  was  easy  to  him  to  die  at  last. 
Die,  did  I  say  ?  shall  I  use  that  word,  or  rather 
ft^/rrara/,  he  is  flown  away,  as  Nazianzen  speaks, 
his  soul  hath  got  loose,  and  now  feels  her  wings ; 
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or  (LiTOiXi^erai  he  hath  changed  his  habitation,  he  is 
gone  into  the  other  world,  as  Abraham  went  out  of 
Ur  into  Canaan ;  or,  as  the  same  father  says,  (mx^p 
^go«ro^/x&  roS  ffci(JbttTogy  ^  he  hath  taken  his  journey 
into  another  country  a  little  before  his  body  ?'  He 
hath  left  his  body  behind  him  awhile  to  take  a  sleep 
in  the  dust,  and  when  it  awakes  at  the  resurrection^ 
it  shall  follow  also  to  the  same  place.  Then  shall 
it  be  made  "  a  spiritual  body,*'  then  shall  it  have 
wings  given  to  it  also,  and  be  lovingly  married 
again  to  the  soul,  never  more  to  suffer  any  separa- 
tion. And  at  that  time  we  shall  all  meet  with  our 
dear  father  and  fiiend  again,  who  now  are  here  re- 
maining, crying  out,  "  O  my  father,  my  father,"  &c. 
"  Then  shall  all  tears  be  wiped  away  from  our  eyes, 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain:"* 
Then  we  shall  not  need  such  a  light  as  he  was ; 
"  for  there  is  no  night  there,  and  they  need  no  can- 
dle, neither  light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God 
giveth  them  light,  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever."t    Amen. 

•  Rev.  xxi.  4.  t  Ibid.  xxiL  5. 
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